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CIIAPTEtl VII. 

ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND MOBAL ASPECTS OF SOUTHERN SLAVERY. 

Calhoun aloHO obsorvccl, almost from tiae first, the full signi- 
ficniictt of ithc conflict. The Abolitionisrts were, as he said, 
waging war upon the South — a war in which the §iuth must 
conquer or he ’ruined. She had no choice. Blessed, as he 
maintained-- cursed, as less consistent, differently situate, or 
clearcu’-sighted men insisted — with the presence of a vast 
j)opiflaticpi, of African blood, of lower morale, intelligence, an^ 
civilisation, stamped by Naluuc’s own hand with a striking 
and indfelibfe mark of inferiority, her wealth Sependdd* on 
their "labour : slavery was^ to her a r«ecessity , a questi^ not 
of prosperity ^r deedine, of pride or profit, but of socioJ order 
or anarchy, of national life or death. Stje coul& floi yield if' 
she would, and ought not if she could. Judging by concrete 
facts, esiiccially by tljose forced ifiioil^ liis daily consciousness, 
judging of free labour liy report and of sJhvery by his own 
experience, he njaintained slavery to be a boon to the slave, 
and, with less plausibfli^ ;, a bfiiicfit to tht master — the safest' 
foundation of deniocrrlic fiL.Jciy. is was a now ground,- 
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for the last generation had trt}ato|l« slavery as an inevitable 
consequence of the presence of Africans, and tha^ presence 
as an evil for which they were not responsible. THe paradox 
afforded ground stronger than it seemed. Slavery alone had 
rendered possible the high civilisation of Greece, Carthage, 
and republican Eome. It was the belief of all Southerners — 
a belief strengthened* sustained by the experience of 
Haiti, of Spanish America, and of the British West Ifidies — 
that negro labour depended on slavery: that in a genial 
climate on a fertile soil, the free negro would sink into 
absolute bfyrbarism. 

The contemijorary warfare between capital and free labour 
in the North and in Western Europe presented a Spectacle 
alarming to statesmen and economists familiar with the 
noise, conflict, and turbulence of free society — a spectacle 
simifly hideous in the eyes of men like Calhoun. Those 
were the days of trades-unioif terrorism, of secret conspiracy 
and assassmation, of machine-breaking and rick-burning, of 
industrial insurrection and agrarian assassination. 

Calhoun spoke th# truth when he contrasted the peace 
and security of the Gouth--the smooth working o£ hen insti- 
tutions, tlif raattirial well-being of her labourers, above all the 
mutual goodwill, affection, and kindness prefailing between 
master and slave — with* the discontent and sflffering, the 
physical and moral hardships of contemporary fuee labour in 
European countries and in Northern cities. He affirmcd,*with 
perfect truth, that in no free coufitry did the labourer recei ve 
so taVge a share? of the produce^ the converse ctf the Aboli- 
tionisj; proposition, that slave labour is the costliest <5f all. 
The contliness of slave labour obviously refuted *the charge 
that the fatjourer .was wronged or i^pbbed of his Reward; 
though the charge was rung on these incompatible assertions 
in every ailti-slavery sp^ch,* and almost 'in consecutive sen- 
tences. Supported by his master in infanej^ in sickness, and 
old age, the slave wa8„ as Carlyle said, a servant hired for 
life, apd paid throu|;hout that life at a far higher rate than 
the Irish* potato-growpr di^thc Kentfsh hind. Ho received 
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•more * tha# the Europcan^easant, and did less than half the 
work. Hifi old ago esiiecially presented to th^t of the English 
labourer a contrast of which English society might well bo 
ashamed. It was to him a peft'od of peace, ease, comfort, 
and honour. • No patiper’s garb, no pauper’s fare, no prison- 
like workhc^ise, no separation from wife and children, aw^jitecl 
the last years of the seA'ant who r^'jjld* serve no longer. He 
occupied his cottage, he basked in the sun, his grandchildren 
playing round his knees, bis grey hairs rospected, his infir- 
mities cared for, his temper and his vanities humoured. 

«»The abuses of slavery were terrible, but not more terrible 
and far less common than the brutalities to whicTi the weak 
and helpless are subject in the lower class of all communities, 
in the purlieux of evf.ry civilisation. Th(! cruel master was a 
far less frequent and not one whit more hateful character 
than the grasping landlord of the city slums, the selfish 
employer, the brutal father, tltl* drunken husband, the savage 
ruffian of London courts and ^Manchester alleys. lie stood, 
moreover, in much more awe of the adverse opinion of liis 
equals, the censure and aviu-sion of l^s more influential and 
more Cultivated neigh boiu’S. Absolute ,pow'er is a trust, for 
which few imm^and hai’dly any Avomen arc fit : but ttie power 
of social am^ domestic tyrants in free communitie*s is absolute 
enough to inflict with impunity cruelties not far short of the 
worst barbarities of the rudcjst slave-driver of Arkansas or, 
Mississippi ; and the dcspoj,ism ifiost frequently and grossly 
misused is not tfiat which is* secured and defined by law, 
whic^ carries with it an olTvious and awffil 'respoi^ibility, 
but thdt which is usurpt^, cxcrciscd*,in secret, conscious of 
wrong, goaded by the jlossibilityof interferqncc, an^ exaf^]perated 
by the fear of revolt* and the remote^ but ever-preSent ap- 
prehension of punishment. The Southerner, moreover, was, 
in his own phrase, brought ir|> witli* niggers*’ ; educated to 
understand Ihe (diaracter of his servants, ^he narrow limits 
of practical exaction, the possibility »f vengeance, the folly 
and peril of driving to^thc frenzy of* despair those whg held 

' He and hie family were better clotl^ed, houBcd, and fef. 
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his home and property, his life, honour of 1:^8 wife and 
the safety of his children at their mercy. A man of sense 
and experience knew how little labour could be exacted ; that 
sauntering, scamping, pilferihg were the inevitable conditions 
of the institution; that the lash could hardly improve the' 
average of negro industry. That masculine drunkenness, 
anger, or lust occasionally j^rompted’ frightful cruelties, that 
feminine jealousy, temper, and caprice kept some households 
in that kind of fear which has no tendency to order or disci- 
pline, needs no proof beyond the common exj)eriencc of human 
passions and weaknesses. But that slaves as a rule fared wt'rse 
than free servants, one who has carefully and candidly studied 
the subject will be disposed to doubt. If a pretly^ pert, 
careless, saucy coloured girl (a class almost confined to 
domestic or quasi-domestic service) excited the jealousy or 
exasi)crated the temper of a mistress with whom she had 
probably lived from infancy, •'she was summarily whipped ; 
instead of being dismissed without a character, to earn her 
bread by the sale of her beauty. A thieving, useless, or in- 
subordinate field-hand, instead of being sent about his 
buj^ness, and put oiija black list, to be driven by want from 
pilfering* to felony, was flogged far less severely than a 
mutinous sbldicr or seaman. To such discii)line the slave 
had been accustomed for generations and trained from 
infancy. Even a mulatto groom or quadroon lady’s-maid, 
half a child by nature, afid educated in the defeifence and 
submission of childhood, was no more Humiliated thereby 
than a paughty ‘fchild or refractory schoolboy. 

Buff, if to a consci^tious kind]y master of attached and 
contenffed slaves slavery might seem a benefit .to the negro, a 
relation' preferalde to the lax, temporary, and mercenary con- 
nection of employer "and hireling, a statesman less clear- 
sighted, thbuglftful, and sagacious than Ealhoun might have 
been expected to'observe with no little doubt and dismay its 
economic and 'social consequences. The agriculture of the 
South was rude, wasteful, and stationary. Labour-saving 
machinerS^, imprtfvod instrili^ents, complicated apparatus of 
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any kind were incoqipatililc with the exclusive employment of 
an ignoraiit, unintelligent, and childish rax^. of indifferent if 
not unwilling labourers. Calhoun ascribed the laggiftg-behind 
of the South, with her richer soil and more genial climate, to 
a tariff which hampered her commerce and levied a hea"^ 
tribute on»her industry for the benefit, of a small clat;^ of 
Northern capitalists and artisans. Ulid tribute was hea^y, the 
monoiA)ly more oppressive and injurious than it seemed ; but 
the free West throve and advanced in si)ito of flie same 
iniquitous exactions and fetters. It is to the abundance of 
fertile soil — an abundance perpetuated, no doubt^ in i^art by 
the in<}itect effect of slavery in discoiiraging wliite immigra- 
tion — not to the inherent character of slave labour, that the 
abandonment of fields exhausted by the constant production 
of cotton or tobacco should bo i>rimarily attributed. Probably, 
howov(ir, the command of labour contributed to this wasteful 
practice, for its discontinuance was one of the earliest and 
most striking results of emancipation. 
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CIIAPTEli VIII. 

VAN RiniEN AND TYIiKK. 

The Conventicfn System - Financial Koaction — Election of 1841 — The Wliigs — 
Tyler’s False Position- The Ashburton Treaty, 

Calhoun was too far iii advance of his generation. Tlits 
Northern classes interested in Southern industry despised the 
Abolitionists, and the South, while hating, did not condescend 
to fear them. The Northern politicians were content to use 
the agitation, believing in their pow('r to check or BUj^press it 
ere it grew too dangerous, and were deaf to the proi)hot whose 
anticipations they were*soon to verify. The South, ho said 
W’ith perfect truth, cannot yield if she would, and wotild not if 
she could^ She is clearly in her right ; she shxnds wholly on 
the defensive, and that ujpon an issue of life or ^eath. The 
negroes form one-third of her i)02)ulation : their political cn- 
•ranchisement would be her degradation and ruin, their 
removal impracticable, their presence as an unasSimilated 
foreign, ilitrusive, inorganic kibstance lodged pi tjie body 
politic, painful* and intolerable i^* not lethal. Slavery, far the 
North matter of^cleoicc* or caprice, is for the, 'South a 
necessity pf i^xistence. We cannot recede or compromise ; 
nor can*we remain within an Union fx*om whose benefits we 
are excluded, bounil by Constitution of whose protection we 
are deprived, the jnark Af perpetual insult and reproach, the 
object of a morq,! crusade, a jiolitical warfare directed against 
,our clear and guar^ntSed rights, our cherished institutions 
and inviolable liberties.* This agitatkin is an outrage that 
mocks theVery idea of Union ;*an outrage to which we will not 
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submit. ^Abolitionism nijist be suppressed, or Secession 

was the logical alternative, the sole intelligiJ)le inference from 
Calhoun’s premises. But ho would not speak the •word, and 
till nearly the end of his life persisted in evading the conclusion 
he could nof bear to draw. The policy of Whigs and Demo- 
crats aliktf was that of the proverbial ostrich ; and, in '^linly.. 
striving to exclude fi'Oin Congress.the dispute which raged 
around its doors, Calhoun condescended to imitate their folly 
without sharing theii* hlindness. 

The spirit of Jacksonian democracy revolted from the 
guidance of the Congressional caucuses, in which the states- 
men jiiid natural spokesmen of each party had till 1828-9 
nominated Presidential candidates. Nominations and pro- 
grammes must originate with the people. As neither uUtas 
nor action can really so originate, the luotence of spontaneous 
popular iinjuilse only transfers the real initiative, the control 
and organisation of party, * from responsible statesmen to 
anonymous journalists, electioneers, and tradmg politicians. 
The control of the conventions which henceforth acted in the 
name of parties, the mastery of the mac^hinery of politics, passed 
into thd hands of nnm "who, each in his ward, city, county or 
State, made a prohission of electioneering organifSition ; and 
who must iive by their trade. 

Van Buren, Jackson’s creature and successor, inherited the 
ruinous reaction of Jackson’s finance. In less than two ytiStf s 
the modified protective tariff had paid off the remnants of 
debt, and, accumulated forty millions, which, after a sharp 
cowtest, were distributed among the Statbs, uo^jiinally as 
depoB?t^> really as gifts.* Within twelvemonths a tremendous 
financial crash, wholesale comm| :cial banknmtjjieS, a fall <^' 
fifty or seventy-five per cent, in the value of real property, 
and especially of, public lauds, hajl so depleted the treasury 
and curtailed the revenue, tRat tho Federal Oovcu’nhient W'as 
saved from acthal insolvency only by the preation of a new 
debt in the form of a large issue df treasury notes. It wg.8 
calculated by thoughtful statesmen and well-inform«d finan- 
ciers that, in the years immedi^ely preceding %he collaj)se 
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fifty millions of dollars had been boirI*owed by the ifew States 
of the Mississippi .Valley ; that two hundred millions had been 
invested by English capitalista in American securities — most 
of them anything but secure. Mississippi and Pennsylvania 
availed themselves of irregidaritios committed by their rulers 
•to lopudiate a considerable proportion of their dCbts. The 
younger State had this 'excuse, that the transaction was dis- 
tinctly unconstitutional on tlie part of her Government, and 
apparently fraudulent on that of the original creditor, and 
that ft)r the five millions she refused to pay the State had 
received ao gubstantial equivalent. 

At the close of his administration (1841) Van BureK and 
his Mi^jisters were charged with having dissipated consider- 
able accumulated funds and created a large annual deficit. 
The controversy was as intricatt! and insoluble as party disputes 
on finance are apt to be. Of the fact there was no doubt ; to 
fix the responsibility was impossflde. Congress had voted the 
grants without regard to the Ways and Means. This was not 
the worst. Wholesale pecrilation was proved against a number 
of important officials. &wartwout, the collector of New York, 
was ^defaulter to the amount of ^1,250,000. He received two- 
thirds of tl?e ^ntirc customs revenue, and held in* his hands the 
whole patronage of his do|)artment. Every officer, from the 
auditor to the searcher, \vas his liomiiiee. The Secretary of the 


(feeasiiry only pleaded that he had always remonstrated with 
acknowledged defaulters, and obliged them jn the last resort 
e.xtJu'x to pay up or resign ! Nor ^did it appear that Secretary 


Woodbu^ had been much more lax than his immediate^rtido- 
cessors. He had beenjginvely counsdUed to retain somci of the 
jvorst of Sinr*twout’s imitators, on the express ground that 
they had feathered their nests. 


The fable of thu fox *ind the flies was about to receive 
another illustratiqp. Tift} people were too thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the .men in i^ower to ask whether the Whigs 


vere likely to prove ag much more respectable as they were 


ruore hungry. Th^ panift of, 1837, renewed with yet more 
disastrous (meet in 1889, had been placed to the debit of Van 
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‘THE machine’ }N RUNNING. 

' Buren’s A^miuistra^on, already bankrupt in popularity. The 
discredited President, however, was the chosen candidate of 
the Democrats, whose ‘ machine^ ’ was still controlfed by the 
Jackson ‘ rmg.’ The Whig ‘ machine ’ was not one whit wiser 
or more honest. Clay, the popular leader and party spokes- 
man, was loo honest and too powerful io suit the election- 
eerers. It was necessary to prove that ho could not carry 
New York State against Van Buren ; and the ‘ triangular 
correspondence ’ which effected this is famous in the annals of 
electioneering trickery. Three district managers exchanged 
letters, each regretting the impossibility of cari-yiug his own 
district for Clay. These assunuices were privately submitted 
by the receivers to their local colleagues - --each of course sup- 
l^ressing his own letter ; and each district gave up the common 
favoTirite in deference to the su})i)Osed wishes of the two others. 
The Wliig Convention of 1840 met, and the wire-pullers 
arranged that the delegates of each State should deliberate 
apart, that the Convention should sit only to receive a report 
when a majority, not of delegates but of States, had cast 
their yotes for the same candidate. * So far as its principal 
function *was conccrntid, the Conventidn was thus annulled. 
It mot only to Tatify a choice which the several delegations 
might have •made without leaving* their own States. The 
selection, accomplished by secret conferences and underhand 
intrigues, fell on General Harrispn, the hero of the Indiarf 
war of i5i 1-12, ajid the victor of the Thames. John Tyler 
of Virginia, a Democrat and .follower of Caljioun, was nomi- 
nated for the Vice-Presidency, to conciliate those independent 
Democrat who had revolted from the* Jacksonian despotism. 
Tippec&noe was the s^ene of Harrison’s chief li^dian victory, 
and ‘ Tii)pecanoe, and Tyler too ’ was. the ‘ cry ’ which con- 
fessed that the Whigs had no ijrincipie to ftghji for.. Harrison 
was a man of honour, of some military repute and adminis- 
trative experience ; hut of political science* he was wholly 
ignorant, in party politics neutral, andysuch opinions as he 
had from time to time avowed, we^e antvprotectioni^t riind 
ultra-Democratic. With such* candidates, the wAgs could 
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put forth no programme, or, as it id calbsd in the^ jargon of‘ 
party politics, platform. They were committed to» a Bank of • 
of the United States, to protection, and to Civil Service 
reform ; but such a declaration of principles would have dis- 
gjasted the South, and driven the Independents represented 
■ byv Tyler back into Jthe ranks of the ‘ regular ’ Democracy. 
One letter, signed by Harrison, set forth a A’^ague profession of 
l>rinciplcs partly unintelligible, partly self-contradictory ; and 
thereafter, as Mr. Lowell averred in one of his first and 
cleverest political squibs, a picked squad mounted guard on 
the candidate, deprived him of access to pencil, pens, ink and 
paper, plucked every fowl and shot every wild goose tfiat came 
withiij a mile of ITamson’s residence till the campaign was over. 

The victory was as comjdete as ignominious. Martin van 
Buren was relegated to insignificance, and spent the rest of his 
life in vain attempts to recover his command of the Demo- 
cratic machinery, and equally* fruitless intrigiies with each 
newly develoi^ed faction for a third Presidential nomination. 
President IIai*rison’s first and only important act was to 
summon a special meeting of Congress in the early summer 
of 2841. A month after his installation he died, and Tyler 
succeeded for the rest of the term. The Whigs were furious 
at this result of their in^-rigues. Harrison had* had time to 
prove himself a by no means manageable tool ; but Tyler was 
Knot only, like; Harrison, far from being a Whig — he was, by 
birth and connection, a Souther* Democrjj,t, and likely to be 
im^uence'd by his old rather ttian his new relations. Nor 
was htt to blame. His nomination had been the •price 
willingly paid for the mipport of the anti-Jackson Li^undcrats, 
and part ^a£»that price was the chance which had actually 
occurred. He reta^ped Harrison’s *Whig Ministry, but, 
natui’ally irritated by ihe invectives wjth which the party 
press had greete^ his unexpected succession, was soon at issue 
with them and. with the Congress, in which* the Whigs hod a 
decided majority. 

* The Congressional debates of Tyler’s term were full of 
abortive |)rqjects and i^eicsona^ recriminations. ThePresident 
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negatived tthe Banls BillS and other meastxres of the Whig 
majority, and offended them yet more bitterly by using his 
patronage for personal rather than party ends. He was in- 
triguing for a renomination, of which he never had the most 
shadowy cha^nce. Clay’s compromise had expired, and t^^e 
Whigs insisted on enhanced jn’otectivo, duties, so obvioiisly. 
devised to fleece the agricultural for^the selfish adA’antage of 
the trading and manufacturing interests that South Carolina 
again threatened nullification, but Avas restrahuHl by*Callioun, 
AA'bo pronounced the occasion .altogether insufiicient to justify 
the cmidoyment of a remedy so extreme. Th^p historicjil 
interest/)! the period centres in the foreign policy of the Ad- 
ministration, controlled not by Tyler but by Daniel Webst(u% 
who retained the Secretaryship of State long after his Whig 
colleagues had renouiuaul the scrA'ice of a President against 
Avhom the party Avhicli elected him had openly revolted. 

The ruirtli -eastern border 'between Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Ncav York on the one side, and New Brunswick and Lower 
Canada on the other, as defined by treaty, had never been ac- 
curately surA^cy<!d, and the maps of*1783 to which the con- 
tending * Powers appe<alcd Avere neither authoritative* nor 
correct. The . American claims, hoAvever, wore ?sssenti.ally 
aggressive. • The p.art of Maine interposing between New 
Brunswick and LoAver Canada is of no political and very little 
material value. Most of it is even now (1^86) thinly settlefl» 
The orijjinal American claim cut off Canada from New Bruns- 
Avick, jijid deprived the former, during six or seven Avipter 
moiilihs, of all direct access to the sea. The lino, actually 
adofftcdjfe one whioli nothing but a dsfeat as crusliuig as that 
of Franice in 1870 would induce an European Poasgr to accept.. 
It interposes a strong American country between the British 
proAunges, so close, to then’ principal cities as practically to 
sever Quebec and Montreal from St? John’s and Halifax, and 
to expose the th?ee latter to be occupied at once by an invading 
army, while two of them might be * sacked and destroyed,, 
almost without notice^ by a piratical t)auditti or a foray of 
irregular cavalry. Lord Palmerstpn, as ForcigniSccrctary, 
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had firmly resisted a demand so poinfedly hostile and offensive. 
Lord Aberdeen, his successor, whose pacific reputation after- 
wards cost Europe a great war. and half a million lives, which 
one firm sentence would have spared,* sent Lord Ashburton — 
by family, business, and personal relations almost as much an 
.American as an Englishman — to conduct the negotiation. 
Such an answer to the'aiTogant demeanour of the American 
Minister in London was in itself a surrender at discretion. 
After this, nothing but a rupture and pi'eparations for war 
could have induced Mr. Webster to modify the demands 
which a single glance at the map shows in their true cha- 
racter. He secui’od the substance of all that America demanded, 
and far more than she has cared to turn to account, by 
the merest shadow of recii)rocal forbearance. But wlien the 
United States secured the oyster, Maine and Massachusetts, 
the States immediately affected, grudged England the empty 
compliment of the shell. The Federal Government, they 
maintained, had no right to cede teiritory to w'hich the States 
laid claim ; and their r(!luctant acquiescence was only’^ obtained 
by a compensation voted tind paid out of the Federal Treasury. 

Three other important questions were practically *disi)osod 
of by the Ashburton Treaty. 

In 1837 a rebellion, th’*e,atening at one time te assume the 
proportions of civil Avar, had arisen out of the race disputes 
•^between the French and English inhabitants of Canada. 
That rebellion would have been tquclled with ease and with 
littlp bloodshed but for the conduct of the American Govern- 
ment, which permitted not only fugith’e rebels, but American 
sympathisers, to make tlie United States a base of i^stile, or 
rather pretla^'ory, expeditions against a friendly country.* One 
horde of banditti aftqr another, openly recruited, paraded, 
armed and drilled ucider the eyes of the Aiperican authorities, 
crossed the boundary ; r(?l)bod, turned, and pillaged ; and when 
caught and routed with ease by the Canadian militia, found 
.refuge behind the inviolable shelter of the American frontier. 
One gang of scA’cral bundled was captured ; but only nine wore 

* Kinglii’tc’s Crhncaji War. 
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executed. The great uj^ijoriCy were pardoned, and the rest 
released after trivial punishment. The President’s orders to 
the Unitecl States forces on the frontier were dii-ectcd to 
‘ repel aggression,’ not on, hni'/mni, the British provinces. 
The wolfs case against the lamb was never more strongly put 
or more hpmbly answered ; but — short as was liis tethei^ ttc 
watch-dog had teeth. ‘A pirate' vcss^,| lying on the American 
side of the Niagara river, was seized, fired, and sent over the 
falls by a small party of Canadians. During the Ashburton 
negotiations, a gentleman alleged to have been one of the 
destroyers visited New York, and was arrested by the State 
authorities on a charge of murder ! It is nccdles*s to observe 
that the* invaders of Canada, each of whom was, in fact and 
law, a robber and a murderer, were then at largo in the States, 
and that no atterajit was ever made to bring them to justice. 
Great Britain, disclai'ing the destruction of the Caroline a 
public act of scdf-defence, of which she accepted thtj responsi- 
bility, demanded the prisoner’s release). The law' of the case 
was as clear as its equity ; but New York defied and Van 
Buren refused to enforce it. The natter was settled by the 
acquittal of the prisoner, iifter long detisntion, on an aUhi^a,n6. 
an apology from Lord Aberdeen for the j)resumption of the 
Canadians in exorcising the right of sclf-defenc5. The right 
of maritime^rapressment was not renounced by England ; but 
Webster’s recorded and unanswered declaration that the flag; 
of Ahierica should protect lior senttuen finally settled the ques- 
tion. ThereafterHhe seizure of m(ui by either Power in thC 
ships of the other w'as a recognised aggre^ion, an_acknow- 
ledg^d of war. 

On dhe point only did Lord Ashburton maintain tSe claims 
of England ; and on 4hat iioint concession would have been to 
Webster perhaps more embarrassing thai^ defeat. American 
vessels^ carrying rfegi’oes between {^outhern* ports, had been 
driven by stress ef weather into the liarboui^ of the Bahamas, 
and the slaves had escaped or been released. Ships trading 
between national ports, and forced fco tfike temporary shejter 
in foreign hafbotu:s, are not thereby subjdbted to ^ocal juris- 
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diction. American property ofi boa;i:d American vessels was, 
under such circumstances, entitled to protection. On the other 
hand, negro slavery was a positive creation of local law, and 
that law ■ know'S nothing of '/orekin slavery. A negro slave 
from Alabama, even before 1833, w’as free in .Jamaica, and 
vice rer»<i. A man, black or white, landing in fsassau, or 
picked uji by a coloniaj boat in the bay, was free, unless he 
were proved a slave by the hne of the colony. After England 
had paid twenty millions to emancipate her ow'n slaves, it was 
as monstrous to ask lier to restore American fugitives to 
bondage as to demand that American merchant cai)tains 
should voluntarily restore their English seamen to the Eoyal 
service. She neither could nor would. Calhoun had com- 
plained that this refusal amotinted to a denial of the right of 
refuge to American vessels engaged in a lawful trade between 
American ports. It was true ; but' it was tin; eonsecpience of 
the proximity of a free country to the route of the inter-state 
coasting trade. Webster pressed tin; case of tin* Creole, whoso 
slave cargo had rebelled, seized the shiji, and brought her into 
an English port. The. negroes had been allowed to go fi’ce 
and the whit(! crew to ..regain jiosscssion of the ship., if the 
ship were^i’ightly rc'stored, she was wrongl‘idl.y seized, and those 
w'ho seized ner by force aiid bloodshtsd wcu'e pirates and 
murderers. The answer was obvious. The negi-oes had 
regained their liberty by force, and England could neither 
deprive them thereof nor* punish them for asserting it.' 
Lord Ashburton’s tom; was apologetic and almost cringing. 
There should bc‘no ‘ officious interference ’ (no boarifinj^ dis- 
tressed *ship8 to search^ for slaves?^; England w’oi^*Vpay for 
those who had been freed in slave colonics wdiilo *she still 
recognised^slavcry ; but since that date America had notice of 
English law and opinion, and no further reclamations could 
be admitted. 

' A siinilai' conlrathction arose within llic last thirty ^oars. under the Extra- 
dition Treaties. A slave stol# a horse, killed the master who tried to' arrest 
'him, and escaped to Cai^da. He was claimed as a thief and murderer. 

Bather than give up that man," so the Times worded the unanimous answer 
of the natioiV ‘ England would go to war.’ 
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Webster promise jl that Ms Government should main- 
tain a sqifadron on the African coast to repress the slave 
trade. BuT; he adhered to the policy adopted by Adaiils, when 
the latter, as Secretary of State and aspirant to the Presidency, 
had snatchecUan opportunity of ingratiating himself with the. 
Democrats and gratifying his hereditary hatred of England— 
By stubbornly refusing tliat right of search which all other 
maritime Powers were ready to concede — worse, by den jung the 
undoubted rniht of visit, the right of English cruisers to as- 
certain that a vessel flying the Stars and Stripes was really 
entitled to do so — these rej)resentative Free-soiler^ secured 
to their flag, if not to their country, a virtual monoi)oly of 
that abominable trallie ; and perpetuated, so far and so long 
as they possibly could, the misery, havoc, and barbarism, the 
state of continual war, the impossibility of honest commerce 
and civilisation, which slave-hunting for the Cuban market 
inflicted upon Western Africa. Safe under their flag, and 
under no other, every vessd (uigaged in that traffic hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes ; and, thanks to these favoiirite sons of New 
England, the ‘ Htar-s])angled banner ’ continued to protect the 
abominations of the middh; passage until the North — when the 
Slave States w’cre apparently lost, and the chances o^ the (5ivil 
War had identified the cause of the Union with that of Abo- 
lition — claimTyd credit for consenting fo the repression of a trade 
which the South had already proscribed.' 

r 

' 11 . 21 .= 5 . 
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CHArTEB IX. 

INCIDENTS — 1 837-48. 

Effect of the Gagging Kosolutioiis — Abolilionist Petitions — Adams as a Free-eoil 
Champibn-His Posthumous Memoirs— Dorr’s Rebellion — New York Anti- 
renters. 

The * Gagging Resolutions ’ ' shared the fate of all such excesses 
of party violence ; giving scoj>e and opjwrtunity for the con- 
summate skill with which Adams played his own game, the 
practical irony with which he forced his 02')i)0ncnts to jilay it 
for him. They may almost be said to have made New Eng- 
land Abolitionist. The Abolitionists iiroiier, in 1882 more 
contemned if less hated in the North than in the South, had 
become in 1837-8 i;ho chamiiions and martyrs of, a cause as 
popular ^s their own was odious. It would have taken a 
generation, it might never have been 2 >ossibl^, to rouse tln^ 
shrewd, selfish, calculatiifg jicoidc of New England to genuine 
interest in the Southern negroes ; who were, if not better, cer- 
tainly more kindly treatt-d, less abhorred and des2)iscd,*than 
.their owp. But they W'cre 8tun|f into fieiico resentment and 
angry antagonism by the idea /hat any iietitions tllby chose 
to send up should be refused consideration at the depuftid of 
the Sojith. Prom this date, though the Abolifionists and 
Abolition w'erc long regarded by public, oi)inion with the dis- 
trust which th(' excesses of fanaticism- schemes aiijmrcntly 
* beyond thc^scope of iu7ictieal jiolitics,’ ideas whiiSi interfere 
with the party combinations and immediate objects of the day 
— excite among men of the world, they were condemned as 
uncompromising extremists, rejected as compromising allies, 

• • c 

^ * Vide supra^ vol. i., p. 459. 
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rather thajp denoiinwcd aS enemies of the Constitution and 
traitors to the Union. The demarcations of 'politics came to 
approximate more and more to geographical lines ; sectional 
interests and antipathies became 'more and more the efficient 
motives of paf ty conflict, and Abolitionism acquired a quasi- ' 
popularity as the uttermost extreme of Northern prctcnsiqns.'" 
Northern Whigs began to think and ^speak of Southern 
‘ aggressions,’ to denounce ‘ the extension of slavery.’ 

Adams drove a buggy, if not a coach-and-six, through the 
rules of the Ilf)use. He presented petitions, multiplied a 
hundredfold by their formal prohibition, against 'one and 
another corollary of slavery : against its inevitable incidents 
‘ in the District ’ ; against the sale of slaves therein ; against 
the corporal punishment of women : again, for the recognition 
of the negro It ('public of Haiti, then, as now, the opprobrium 
of the Equalists : nay, for the dissolution of the Union — a 
p('tiiion which sit that time, and in the hands of an ex- 
President, was felt by the gi’eat niajoi’ity as a wanton insult. 
Once he threw the House into convulsions by presenting a 
petition from twenty-two slaves, and suppressing the facd that, 
if it were nCt a mere hoax, it purported td deprecate and^ot 
to demand emancipation. He ventured to meiiacc ISie South 
with the direct abolition of slavery bjj^Fedcral power in case of 
insui-rection or invasion. None knew better than his father’s 
son that, had such a thing been within the conceivable limits 
of Constitutional construeticyi, the Union would never have 
been fra^^ied ; that* ev(.‘ry Fedc'ralist in the Conv(}nti0n, from 
Washington downwards, wouffl have denounced it as the in- 
vention e^i^n enemy or th* delusion ol^a lunatic. His objfict 
was not to4jencfit the slaves — he could jiot but know that he 
was doing the v('ry reverse — but to exasperate the (juarrel, to 
dissolve tlv3 Democratic party, and ^o indulge the pei'sonal 
grudges and vindictive passions whiclfc rankled in his inmost 
soul. The true nature of tlu^ man was revealed in his post- 
humous memoirs, wherein it stands recorded that he never 
thought well, respectftyiy, or genqiiousjy of friend or fov. 
Overflowing with an egotism carried teethe 4’erge of insanity, 

VOIi. II. c 
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he seemed to himself the centre of 'the pclitical uniyerse. The 
clue to the Congressional history of twenty years was to he 
found in the conspiracy of a ‘set of ‘ base and dirty tricksters’ — 
from Eandolph of Roanokd and Jackson to Calhoun, Clay, 
and Webster — to damage and defame John Quincy Adams® 
Th^ spiteful and unworthy work, bespattering with defamatory 
hints every great contemporary reputation, injured but one, and 
that ct^rtainly not the highest, but perhaps the most universally 
recognised of all. Admirers were shamed and silenced ; loyal 
foes and generous rivals astounded and disgusted- The man 
whom, in the last days of his life, the whole House had arisen 
to welcome and honour, credited M’ith austere greatness and 
stern integrity, left behind him a self-drawn character among 
the least estimable and dignified in American history; a 
revelation which cast a lurid light over a stormy, a chequered, 
but, as it seemed till then, an honest and far from ignoble 
career. Only on his own cvidi^nce would faction itself have 
ventured to impute meanness, spite, and cowardice to the last 
and not the least of the Statesman-Presidents of the Union. 
Fortunate in all but ’a temper that doomed him to misery, his 
gopd fortune attended him even m de.ath. Kising to kddress 
the Hou?.:; on February 21, 1848, he fell to the ground insen- 
sible, was carried into a neighbouring room, and died there a 
few hours later. 

Two signiiicaiit incidents, unconnected with Federal party 
politics, belong to the ijeriod of Tyler’s Presidency. Ilhode 
Island had been as a colony the purest ‘democracy in New 
England, and h'iid, perhaps for •that reason, maintained Jonger 
tliAn any of its neighbours its oldt colonial laws constitu- 
tion. Jt had gained nothing, for it bad nothing to gain, by 
the Kevolution, apd reluctjmtly gave* up something of the 
absolute independence enjoyed under the nominal .sovereignty 
of the King of Englandjby accepting the Constitution of 1789. 
While the Govoi*hment8 of the neighbouring^ States had become 
more and more democratic, their suffrage more and more 


- AmeHcan statesmen, ‘ John Q. Adams,’ p. 298. 
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nearly un^verBal, Itl!odc Island still maintained the slight 
property q]|alihcation of colonial times. Exsftnple and theory 
rather than any sense of practical hardship provoked agitation 
against this restriction. A self-constituted convention in 
1842 submitted what it presumed to call a revised State con- 
stitution, not to the citizens but to the populace at large, «,nd 
averred that a majority of the latter hdfd ‘ ratified ’ it. In 
pursuance of this farce a person called Dorr was ‘ elected ’ by 
the revolutionary faction to the office of Governor. Legally 
and morally, of course, he was simply a pretender without the 
shadow of right or authority. By force or surprise he seized 
the State arsenal — a manifest ‘ overt act ’ of rebellion. The 
authorities called out the militia ; the rebels dispersed, again 
mustered in arms, and were again sent to the right-about 
withoTit serious resistance, only a single life being lost. 
The Supreme Court of the Union laid it down that the legi- 
timacy of a State Government was a question of State law, 
wholly beyond its jurisdiction. The legislature took upon 
themselves to enfranchise nearly all native adults, and called 
on them to elect a convention, which substituted a written 
constitution for the Charter of 1C68, till then the fundamental 
law of the State. The self-styled Governor Dorr w'as^arrested, 
tried for treason, and sentenced t*)^mprisonment for life. 
His party, however, speedily secured a complete victory at the 
polls,, and the rebel received his pardon. 

New Tork, two^years lat«r, was the scene of much more , 
serious disturbances, which are conveniently forgotten .hy 
thgse,who claim for American democracy the credit of en- 
forcing thc«4aw and protecting life and property as efficiently 
as the constitutional ^r desjwtic monarchies of Europe. A 
protracted attack upon the Irish immigrants Jn the streets of 
the Empire city was allowed to, continue till pumber of 
Irish dwellings and churches had beenHburned^ fourteen people 
killed and forty bounded. A grosser scandal revealed the 
insecurity of property where the law is made and can be 
enforced only by the cossent of thoeft clasi^es who covet the 
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property of others. Of the old Dutch pa^roon famines, among 
whom vast landed estates had been distributed f^p be settled 
and cultivated by their servants or tenantry, the wealthiest 
and most powerful was that of Van Kensselaer, whose estates 
extended over the greater part of the counties of Albany and 
Rensselaer. Their Jands were divided into farms of moderate 
size and leased in perpetuity for a certain quantity of wheat, 
a few fowls, and one day’s service with waggon and horses in 
each year. The tenants were also liabhi to fines on alienation, 
and to certain otlier conditions not unlike the survivals of 
feudalism in English copyhold tenure. Steplien van Bens- 
selaer had been in possession from 1780 to 1840. .. He had 
allowed a great part of his rents and fines to fall into arrear ; 
and these arrears, to the amount of two hundred thousand 
dollars, were bequeathed by his will. The tenants not un- 
naturally considered these claims barred by lai)se of time, and 
resented the revival of debts they liad almost forgotten. The 
Courts decided in favour of the landlord ; but the exeeutimi 
of their decrees was at first passively and at last forcibly 
resisted. In 1844 anti-rent riots of a violent character 
broke out in Rensselaer and Columbia counties. The ’rioters 
scoured “che country in arms, extorting a pledge from the 
law-abiding tenants to, .‘support their cause, and tarred and 
feathered or otherwise outraged the recusants. In Delaware 
County the Deputy- Sh<;’*iff was murdered in the execution 
of his duty ; and it was not till August 1846 that ‘the State 
Gpyernmcnj; restored order, proclaimed the'eounty of pdaware 
in a state of insurrection, and fiad the ringleaders brought to 
trial and condemned to death. But the agitatiop.^ontinued 
in a mtore pacific form, and the tenants at last obtained fi*om 
a partial and dependent Court a decisioli in their favour. In 
the end the^ great landpwners were deprived by naked force 
and legal chicanery ofegreat part of their undoubted rights, 
and this evidence of the insecurity of such property has tended 
ever since to discourage the investment of wealth in real 
estates too large to be cultivated by tjieir owner. It has not 
prevented the accumulation of land in the hands of individuals 
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or companies, many t)f wlt^m own estates larger than those 
of the weal^iest English families ; but these estates arc culti- 
vated, not by independent tenants, but by hired labourers.* 

^ There are a^great number of rented farms in some of the States, but they* 
are, 1 belifl|^, like those of Flanders, held by small proprietor— families wliich 
can no longer cultivate them, mortgagees, drc., and let because it was nojf con- 
venient to soil thorn — not parts of large estates. 






BOOK V. 

DISUNION. 

CHAPTER I. 


THE REVOLT OE TEXAS. 

Sftltleiiionl o£ Texas -Mexican Ilevolutions -Santa Anna— Texan Rebellion — 
Mexican Rarbarity— - San Jacinto. 

The formal dominion of Mexico, as defined by tbe Spanisli 
Frontier Treaty, extended along the Pacific coast as far as 
42° N.L., including that comj)arativcly arrow strip between 
the Rocky* Moimtains and the sea wlAch now forms ^ the 
State of California — blessed with the richest soil* the most 
varied resources, and the most ^nial climate within the 
Union - -and the vast area between lEho western boundary of 
the Riverine States and the Rocky Mountains, apijarently 
doomed by its geographical ^conformation, climate, and drain- 
age ' to^remain a^ then, a desert with a few pastoral ua‘:'SL:r 
The greedy successors of Cortez and Pizarro Rad* trodden \^ith 
careless fi ^t J ;ho golden gands of Cay.fornia, and left uflex- 
plored and unopened the silver-mines of Colorado and^evada. 
A few rancheroH occif|)ied immense tracts of unimproved land, 
feeding tlipusands of cattle ; but no plough Rad ,cver touched 
wheat-fields oven more valuable th^n those of Illinois and 
Indiana. The independent Government of Mexico, scandalised 

* The Colorado and its tributaries run, for a great part of their course, in 
deep, narrow clefts or cations* 1,000 feet bel<^'#tho surface, rendering irrigation 
inipbasible. 
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that two-thirds of its domimon *8houlll remaiii a waste, 
inhabited only by a few predatory bands of savaces, offered 
liberal inducements to settlers from abroad. But the ad- 
venturous spirit of former generations had wholly died out 
in Spain and Portugal. The great European numeration 
had not yet begun. ^None but the ijestless and eesfeerprising 
citizens of the Sorvtl^ern and Western States responded to the 
liberal invitations of Mexico, and in 1835 the greater part of 
the st!anty population of Texas was of North-Amerieau birth 
and English speech. The settlers yielded no practical obe- 
dience, owned no willing allegiance to the authorities set up 
by successive revolutions, and after vaidous ineffective move- 
ments, which those authorities prudtmtly or contemptuously 
disregarded, formally declared their inde2)eijdenc(.‘. 

Mexico, like all the Spanish llepublics, had been uiduced, 
under the huijulse of revolutionary enthusiasm and necessity, 
to lu’omise and take decisive ste])s towards tin; eraanci])ation 
of the negro, Indian, and half-caste sla\es or si'rfs. The 
pressure of popular feeling within, strengthened by the 
gathered force of pu&ic oijinion throughout the world, pre- 
ciijifated the total af)olition of slavery. To this, as to previous 
laws on the same subject, the slave-owning settlers i)aid no 
regard W'hatevcr ; but it^e^ntributed not a little tp their grow- 
ing determination to shake off the almost nominal authority 
of the Mexican (Toverniuent. Under the Federal system, .bor- 
rowed by Mexico and Central America from tlu; Uijited States, 
'th'eTexaushad enjoyed substantial self-government, uniexed by 
that corrupt or simply perverse official intei-ference which Ajiglo- 
AihWicans could ill endfi-U’c at Mcxic^ln hands. ,]^'’t-one of the 
iunumeiable revolutions of that anarchical country overthrew 
for a time an organisation altogether artiuciiil, without root in 
the history or justificatioii in ^he circumstances of Mesico. The 
establishment of a stroi^ centralised government threatened 
the cherished liberties and contributed to prdbipitate the revolt 
of the Anglo-American colony. Santa Anna, the ablest and 
perhaps the only able statesman and tidier that Mexico has 
yet produced, exer£ed hijmself vigorously to put down a revolt 
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which, if successful, •thredftene^ to sever from the empire of 
which he just now the absolute chief the* larger part of its 
territory ; since, if Texas secured her independence, Sonora and 
Chihuahua were likely, and California and the rest of the 
northern provinces all but certain, to follow. ^ But though* 
drill ana''ii»scipliuc can ijaake of the Spanish- American half- 
castes by no means contemptible soldiers — Ui’avc, obedient and 
stubborn — and though, except that of the pure-bred Spanish 
aristocracy of Chili, tht* IVfexican army of that time was 
perhaps the best they have produced, that strange inex- 
plicable suiieriority of race which gives irresistible ascendancy 
in Avar lifid given to the rude, untrained, lawless Anglo-Saxon 
adventurers of Texas a conscious mastery, like that which 
assured Clive and Hastings that no numerical advantage 
could make the warrior-nations of Ilindostan — Mahrattas, 
Bajpoots, or Mysoreans - a match for sepoys Itsd by English 
ofiicers and backed by a fenv English soldiers. 

At Sun .facinto, on April 21, 183(5, the Texan army, under 
Gtsneral Houston, recruited by a 7mmber of sympathisers 
from Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississii^pi, routed the greatly 
superior forces of Santa Anna and took ’'the (5onimander»in- 
chief prisoner. He was 2 )resently releasc^d on signing a treaty, 
which, as soon as he returned to the. cai)ital, he rei)udiated as 
extorted by compulsion. 

The Mexican coramandcr-iu-chief behaved with that true 
8l)anish ferocity which, in the civil wars of the Peninsula and 
of Soutlj America,* revolted tl>e civilised world l>y ■w’liblfesale 
massg,crt!s of defenceless caplives. In one of tin? first <!n- 
gagemeiits.io^Texas five hundred ihsi’rgents were taken and 
shot in cold blood. In another instanc-e, the Mexicans ’hoisted 
the black flag over a^own attacked by the Texans. But the 
lawless adventurers of the South-JSVesrf; could not* be provoked 
to refuse quarter to a Avhito enemy, and accepted the surrender 
of those who had threatened them with ma^aere. Another 
position, known to Americans as the Alamo, was held by 
Colonel Travis with 45Q Texans. was besieged by Santa 
Anna on February 24, 1837. By the^end ^ the first week in 
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March the garrison, reduced* to *one-ttiird of its original 
number, offered to capitulate. Terms were refuse^. The de- 
fenders endeavoured to cut their way out through tenfold num- 
bers. This last effort of heroic despair failed, and Colonel 
'Travis and his men wore ijut to the sword. When the Mexicans 
entered, only six i^en and one wetma-n were fcMind alive. 
These butcheries, aroused keen sympathy and passionate 
indignation throughout the States. A considerable party, 
especially in the North, had condemned the insurrection as 
unprovoked and ungrateful, regarded with sympathy the deter- 
ininatioir of Mexico to reassert her undoubtedly legal claim, and 
deprecated all interference, national or individual, in a quarrel 
whose right was clearly with the latter. But even these were 
alienated and exasperated by the cold-blooded slaughter of 
tlieir countrymen. Many families throughout the South had 
friends and kinsmen among the victims, and could hardly have 
endured to see their compatriots conquered and exterminated 
by such an enemy. 

* III 1837 the insurrectionary Government was formally 
recognised by the Ignited States. The Republic of Texas 
msuntaiued its independence for the next eight years, rather 
axgainst fts will. Mexico had faik'd, and would probably 
always fail, to conquer^er lost province ; but nothing save 
the irresistible intervention of the United States would induce 
her Spanish pride to acl^nowledge its indei>endence or _^leave 
it in peace. Texas had ucithc* the physical, the* political, 
’nor*tRd material strength to stand alone*. Anncxiytion, not 
independence, was from the firs^ the aim of her ablest ley,ders, 
of the great majority* of the fide settler^ ^^^nd of the 
whole <Jf that body of adventurers to whose co-operation her 
temporary success .was mainly due. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SJECTIONAIi CONKLirr. TEXAS ANP ORBOON. 

Balance of Power — Oregon Boundary Question- American Trenttnent of 
Mexico - Southern Interests. 

Undku the Presidency of Van Bureu and of Tyler (18U7-45) 
the question of annexation was constantly agitated in Congress 
and throughout the country, and assumed greater and greater 
prominence in the political field. The Whigs of the North, and 
especially of New England, wore, from jealousy, interest, and 
principle, opposed to a stop which threatened to strengthen 
the Democrats and to turn the Senatorial balance in favour of 
the South. The Democrats had to the last a strong, and some- 
times predominant, infiirence in some Western and middle 
States. The Whigs retained, to the close of their existence as 
a party, a very powerful Southern frfJowing. The North was 
never united on sectional, much less on party issues ; down to 
1856,.both the contending parties claimed a national character. 
But, excejpt in Presidential elections, when the consideration of 
‘ the spoiis ’ ]>redominated, sectional mterests ^nd antipafliies 
tended more and more to override the nominal tics of imi’ty. 

State sc«ej;(^ignty, slavdt’y, the recognition and protection 
of their property in the territories and in the national Sapital, 
the admission of new Slave States, the right of territorial 
expansion, • were to the South njatters of life "and death. 
Within the Union — and none were yet prepared for secession — 
the sole security of the South, the sole bulwark against the 
ever-increasing preponderance of Northern wealth and popu- 
lation, in the House and«in the electicaa of the Executive, lay 
in maintaining the balance of power in the Senate ; and 
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Adams, snatching at some wild talk on both sides about the 
possible division* of Texas into four separate Sttrtes, fiercely 
accused the South of conspiring to seize and maintain for 
^ years to come an artificial preponderance. In itself, could it 
have been based upon any tenable and constitutional ground, 
coidd it have been .acquired by the-natm’al creation of new 
Slave States of adequate size and population, Southern pre- 
l)ondcrancc in the Senate, counteracting the overwhelming 
Northern majority in the House, would have been the best se- 
curity of the Union. It would have allayed the alarms which 
exasperated the temper of the one section and reacted to irri- 
tate and alienate the other. But at least a generation, pro- 
bably two or three, must elapse iKifore the division of Texas 
could come into question ; and Adams was well aware that 
Florida and Texas could hardl3’ gain a single march upon 
Iowa and Wisconsin, while an indefinite number of Northern 
States must be ultimately formed out of th(‘ extensive region 
between the Mexican and English frontiers, the Missouri and 
the Pacific. 

This territory 'was, when the indopendeiice of Texas was re- 
cognised, imperfectly defined. The frontier of British America 
fi'om Lake Superior to the Pacific had been kjft uusetthKl 
at the close of the Wai of Litleiiendimce. It could not 'WX'll 
have been otherwise. The country^ Avas unknown, unexplored, 
inhabited only by vast herds of buflaloes and a few Indian 
tribes who lived upon them. The countr.y between the Missis- 
sippi Valley.and the Rocky Mountains had not been iienetrated 
even by hunters and trappers, when Missouri at last acquired 
the rank of a State.‘ Twenty y^ars later thegr‘'had but ex- 
plored* its verge, repelled by the waterjess, treeless, hopeless 
expanse of the tgreat Alkali Desert, glittering with salt, dis- 
tressing ajifee to eyes and nostrils. 

The whole Americam territory of Great Britain, a narrow 
border along the Lakes and the St. Lawrehce excepted, was in 
the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which possessed a 
monopoly of the Indiaif trade. Here and there, at vast dis- 
tances, were i)t»8ts to ivhich the Aboriginal hunters brought 
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their valuable furs, ffeKl wore siipplied in exchange with rations, 
traps, clothing, firearms, and ammunition. -But the immense 
wilderness between Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountains 
was unknown even to the agents of this groat and enterprising 
body. On tfce coast of the Pacific, and especially on the* 
Coluralna Bivcr, it liad established some posts where the few 
products of civilisation invaluable to the intelligent savages 
were exchanged for buffalo robes. The Company’s monopoly, 
judiciously managed, had securcal to the native's all the benefits, 
with few or none of the evils, of that intercourse with Euro- 
peans which has gcuierally been the bane, and often the dc- 
struetioiv of excitable, quarrelsome, and interaia'Tate barbai-ians 
— had been a civilising and inn)roving inlluencc. American 
cntcri)rise was not likely to leave so lucrative a monopoly un- 
touched. Yankee tra<lers, and especially Jacob Astor, had 
established themselves at the mouth of the Columbia. The 
rival claims had been taken up by the sev('ral Governments ; 
and a comi)romis(' had been arrived at, under which the in- 
definite coast of Or(igon, between the Spanish and the Eussian 
frontiers, had been jointly occn]>ied on behalf of England and 
the United Stat<!S. Out of that joint occuiiatipn petty disputes 
had arisen, and the restless and aggrcjssive spirit of the 
American people had led thcan to put forward pretensions so 
extravagant that they woixld have excluded Great Britain from 
the Pacilic and brought the claims oj the United States into 
direct colMsion with those ofdlussia. 

That^England bad a right, the best that any^of the"lln^ce 
dispu^anis could show, to a large part of the contested region, 
no imnartia ljur ist woidd (teny. But tlif cry ‘ fifty- four forty,' 
or fight ’ in the wintc'.r of 1845-0 threatened to sweep the Union 
and oblige the Goveri^ent to sustain untcniible pretensions by 
an unjustifiable war. That England .coxild sidunit to such a 
pretension no American who knew the^history of her title and 
looked at the map«vcr imagined. The diplomatic position of 
America was clearly bad, and the military position was exactly 
the opposite of that whigh American. ¥aunts and English self- 

* The boundary of 64° 40j N. L. 
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depreciation now take for granted. Tne disputed country 
was equally inaccessible from Illinois or Missouri and from 
Upper Canada. Its immediate possession must be won and 
held from the sea ; and England was better ajble to defend 
Canada against the vastly superior land forces of the States 
than the States ta wrest a strip of the Pacific -coast from 
the first of maritime Powers. The commerce of England 
might have suffered severely from American privateers ; that 
of America would have been simply annihilated by the British 
navy ; and a war in which both parties must have suffered 
more thJin either could gain, for an object which the aggressor 
could neither win nor keep, would have been an act of national 
insanity. The frontier of 49° N.L., which gave to America 
the largest part of th§ disputed territory, with its one great 
river, had been suggcst«'d by Anwa'ican and acc(‘ptcd by English 
diplomatists ; but the latter insisted on the free navigation of 
the Columbia, and on this iioint the negotiations were broken 
off. Congress actually called upon the President to terminate 
the joint occupation,^ but the Executive Government naturally 
shrank from a step which meant war — and which must compel 
England to take possession of the whole disputable territory ; 
in which case only a triumph as decisive us that of 1782 
could wrest from her a si.igle foot of f ho I\acific coast. 

England had offcTed all to wliich America had even a plaus- 
ible claim. The statc-snvjn of the South, firmly maintaining 
, the utmost to which America cmild honestly pretend, refused 
tcvjoin in an , insensate and insincere appeal to tjie worst 
passions of the populace. The Government speedily repented 
the bluster, which hade only been intended to frighten the weak 
and timid Foreign Secretary who had proved so pliable in the 
case of the Nl^rth -Eastern frontier. England once more 
offered the forty-ninth parallel, with the right of the naviga- 
tion of the Columbia from its mouth, a few dcgr('e8 further 
south. The offer was accepted, and the forty-ninth parallel 
from the Pacific to Ijake Superior became the northern bound- 
ary of the United Stateif." , 

Webster retaped lys office as long as ' the acceptance of 
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the Ashburton TreafJ^ was’in doubt. That momentoiis object 
once secured, he retired from the Cabinet, •which had already 
been broke3 up by the resignatiofa of all his Whig colleagues. 
The quarrel between the party and the President of its chance^ 
rather than its choice had long before been openly declared, 
and wage^ with irreconcilable bitterness. The Whigs had 
called on the Secretary of State to resign, but his former 
constituents of Massachusetts approved his reasoning and 
acquiesced in his determination to complete the diplomatic busi- 
ness he had undertaken. 

His retirement finally threw the President into fho arms 
of his ol<l Democratic and Southern friends. Throughout the 
intestine contests of eight years, under Van Buren and Tyler, 
the acquisition of Texas had been k(q)t stdfcdily in view. Webster 
and his colleagues had held the President in check, but, no less 
than Tyler and Van Bur(m, had thrown over the infant Ke- 
public the shield of tht' United States, had threatened direct 
interposition if Mexico should endeavour forcibly to recover her 
lost dominion, and had treated her feeble^ and divided Govern- 
ment with diplomatic rudeness and downright violence, such as 
even the Umtod States had never used to equal Powers, btjcIi 
as European States of the second rank, like Spain or Holland, 
could hardly havt; endured with self-ixwpect. Van Buren’s tone, 
if not deliberately calculated, was obviously likely to dn>'o 
Mexico to the last wholly hopeless appeal. Well as her rulers 
knew that*war, instead of regaining Texas, might cost her the 
rest of hef Northern*provinct;s, the ST)ani8h pri^e of the nation 
would^have risked national existence rather than submit ^o 
national disboijpur. Her •Ministers met the imperious de- 
mands preferred, in terms studiously offensive, by the Aifierican 
I’epresentative with signal dignity, temper, %nd skill. The 
United States insisted on the satisfaction of thdlr^ demands 
upon the instant, allowing at first but a fortnight for the 
investigation ; though the list included a long string of un- 
connected claims for damages on account of injury suffered 
and property destroyed j^n the courses of military operations, 
amounting to cleren viiUion dollars — ^jin anfount reduced on 
enquiry by seven-eighths. The Mexican Goc’efnmcnt protested 
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in calm and reasonable language, and appealed to arbitration. 
The American case was so bad, the tone of Mexico so moderate, 
and her proposals so obviously reasonable, that Van Buren, 
tliough he might have forced on a collision, c^uld not have 
made out a* plausible case for Congress, much less^such a 
pretext for instant reset to arms as would have Silenced the 
indignant remonstrances of Christendom. The American 
claims hung on unsettled for years, and the threatened 
declaration of war was not so much averted as indefinitely 
postponed. 

The question of annexation was, of course, comi)]icatcd 
with, if not dependent upon, that of slavery. Th»c South- 
Western States alleged, with reason, tha.t the presence on 
their frontier of a fre<?State sure to bo also unfriendly, offering 
an easy and acccissihle refuge to fugitive slaves, would he an 
intolerable menace to the peace and industrial order of Louis- 
iana and Arkansas. This inconvenience had begun to be felt 
on the Northern sid«! by the Border Stai(*s — Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, aiyl Delaware. But in the two latter there 
were few or no grejit plantations ; no gangs of slaves brought 
frdm a distance, personally unknown to their masters, without 
fooling of hereditary attachment, forced to a harder and less 
healthy labour than thal to which their yo^lth had been ac- 
customed, or left to the care of overseers chiefly anxious to 
obtain the best crop that could be extorted from slave labour. 
The slaves of Maryland and Delaware were chiefly domestic 
servants and -farm labourers,. employe(f in small: numbers 
wider the master’s eye. Kentucky and Missouri wenp pro- 
tected from the neighbouring Frdb States b^g. great and not 
easily passable rivers. The country, onjioth banks was settled 
and tolerably if* not densely peopled, and a fugitive was likely 
to be seen,^ easily follcwed* up, and generally caught. From 
the Bcattercsd sugar pltintations of Louisiana, the half-cleared 
cotton-fields amid the forests and swamps V>f Arkansas, a slave 
might easily escape, hide himseif in the woods, and make his 
way across the Sabine. ^ The obviousv immediate, and pressing 
interest of the l^ave States forbade them to permit the re- 
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establishment of thejhostilij Mesican Power ; and equally for- 
bade the prolongation of the present state of insecurity and 
uncertainty ,*which was tending to jthe disappearance of slavery 
in Texas itself. 

The Free-Soilers on their side made the most^ of the do- 
mestic rt'cord of Mexico, the illegality of Texan slavery, the 
abomination and injustice of planting the ‘ peculiar institution ’ 
in a country once devoted to freedom. This theme was better 
suited to declamation than to argument ; for the vast northern 
region over which Mexican pretensions extended was no more 
devoted to freedom than Australia before the English occupa- 
tion. The few scattoi’od settlements on its maritime prairies 
and fertile oases were little affected for good or evil by the 
paper decrees of the Central Government. 
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ANNEXATION. 

c 

The Election of 1844~Thc ScKsion- Consequent Annexation of Texas. 

Towakos the close of Tyler’s Administration, it became 
evident that the party in power was determined to wait no 
lonfjer. In March 1844 a meddling intriguer, without 
the President’s Imowledge, offered the Secretaryship of State, 
vacant by the accidental death of its last occupant, to 
Calhoun. Calhoun accepted the place, avowedly for the sole 
purpose of bringing the Texan business to a conclusion. 
Tyler, informed of the offer and its acceptance, dared not 
offend Calhoun and alienate the only party for whose cordis 1 
support he could possibly hojK!. He pocketed the affront and 
allowed thc^ first idacc in his Cabinet, the control of his foreign 
policy, to be conferred by a wholly unauthorised intrigue. 
Of re-election, the rewsy’d of which he had ventured to dream, 
for which he had laboured and endured so muclr, he was, as 
ffiatter of course, disappointed. By the Whigs, ^s a traitor 
to the pai-ty which had brought him into power, he was more 
detested than any Hfjmocrat. The Democrats, if they forgave 
his temporary desertion, had never thought his services worthy 
of such an ajkpowledgment. No lo^l influence, no party 
connections, compcnfgited his personal insignificance. The 
last person whose right to a renomination would 1^ acknow- 
ledged was Ife who had reached the Passidential ^air by a 
subordinate intrigue and a personal accident. 

It was :^her by •chance — by the signal failure of Van 
Buren, the defth of garrison, and the weakness of his sue- 
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'ftessor’s position— thtia by Ian active or even conscious chaUf^e 
in public feeling, that the tradition of an eight years’ Presidency 
was broken.* Of Van Biuren’s predecessors, the elder and the 
younger Adai|is alone — the one for mued personal and party 
reasons^ the other from the absence of party support and the 
popular ascendancy of his vindictive rival-^had been discarded 
at the end of their fisst term. Jackson held power for eight 
years, almost as a matter of course ; and even Van Buren 
received the nomination of bis party for a second term. 
But the interest of ‘ the machine,’ the organisers and wire- 
pullers of faction, was opposed to a principle which gave the 
Presidcnlwi position so indept'iident, an authority so substantial 
and so persoTial ; and after 3 845 the single term became a rule 
as general as the double term had be(ju down to 1887. Suice 
then, only two Presidents, Mr. Lincoln and (hmeral Grant, have 
been re-elected, as till tlKsii oiily two had been rejected, at the 
end of the lirst four years. 

Mr. Clay recc'ived from the Whig convention of 1844 the 
nomination of which four yea)'H before! hp had Ix^en deprived 
by the manceuvres of the professional politicians — the last 
instance in which the iiatural loader of a imi'ty has bdbn 
chosen as its candidate, as Adams was the last statesman of 
the first rank who actually filled tluf chair. Gnlhoun know- 
ingly sacrificed liis chances by his ruptur<’, with .Tackson. 
Webster’s career failed in grandeur .and ended in eclipse and 
mortificatfon, because it was throughout the career of a Presi- 
dential aspirant. Since his death, lack of political eminence •- 
in American political slang, the want of a record — has beconip 
the primary anj almost ifldisponsable «|ualiiicatiou of candi- 
dates for the chair of^ Adams and Jefferson. The Democratic 
convention of 1844 illustrated and helped io establish the 
rule that «. proposed President . must be a (flstiuguished 
soldier or an undistinguished politician It soon became evi- 
dent that none of the candidates designated by public opinion 
could command a majority. The anticipation of a particular 
candidature sufficed theij, as has eonfmonly happened since, 
to prepare its defeat ; leading to tbp forn^ition of ft calial 
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resolved to reject ‘ the favourite.’ 'Each' ‘ group ’ or fraction, 
if it cannot carrj' its own man, is determined to exclude his 
rivals; the more eminent the individual, the les^ willing are 
other aspirants to give hiih so great an advantage, and the 
’smaller the ft:hancc of a favourable combination. His mortified 

I 

adherents, in their .tm*!^, put a veto on each of the candidates 
whose friends have united to defeat him, and thus one by one 
the names that were prominent in the first ballots succes- 
sively disappear. Then a little group of intriguers, i)ersonally 
acquainted with him, or confident of tlu'ir power to manage 
or malje® terms with him, bring forward some distinguished 
soldier without j)olitieal knowledge, anteeedfmts, or eorniections ; 
or the name of some respectable but obscure politician is 
suddenly sju'ung, at a suitable moment, on the W('aried and 
jaded convention. All the factions, content to defeat their 
opponents, unite on a choice that excites no jealousy, a record 
blank alike of offence and merit, and the iieople receive with 
equal sm'prise and complacency the ordc'r to vote for a man 
of whom few or none have ever thought, of whom the gi’cat 
majority hardly rcmemb(?r to have heard. 

< Such in 1811 ^\’as the jiosition of James K. I’blk of Ten- 
nessee, a r(ispcctablc citizen and determined annexationist, 
a man of no groat i)eri£onal ability and still less political 
influence, but a thoroughgoing partisan upon whom Demo- 
cratic politicians — and c^i)ecially those Southern statesmen, 
who from the days of Jackson^to those of Buchanan were 
alwa.ys the i^teJlectua.1 flower of the party^— could cqnfidently 
rely. In November 1844 the great Whig statesman, weakened 
by the divisions and< disorganisation of his^^arty, was de- 
cisively beaten at the polls by the unknown champion of the 
Democracy. M^assachusetts went so far as to dechire through 
her legislattfre, in the teeth, of the Louisiana precedent, that 
Congress had no j)ovve¥ to admit a foreign State or foreign 
Territory, and tiiat such admission ivas not Aindinp on herself — 
a disclaimer to which nothing short of secession could have 
given effect, and which wafl therefore a threat of secession or an 
empty and absurd protest. But for such a threat the time and 
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occasion were ill-choson. 'Had the question been one of merely 
domestic interest, the Pree-soilers • would probably have been 
victorious. * In the case of Missouri, Northern sectionalism 
had prevaile# over constitutional principle and obvious equity.^ 
Since J830, and especially during the last ten^years, anti- 
slavery feeSing and sectional animosity had been steadily gain- 
ing ground. But in the case of Texas, njitioual pride and 
international jealousy were enlisted. The cause of the South 
was that of the Union ; the anti-slavery was the anti-patriotic 
party. The failure and intestine divisions of the Whigs had 
greatl 3 ’ strengthened the Bemocrats, and a rumour of intended 
English •interference clenched the matter. England had 
olfered to mediate between IVItixico and Texas. The Texan 
Government, mortified and alarmed by the hesitation and 
reluctance with which their offers had been receivcnl in the 
United States, had drami closer to England, and wore looking 
for English capital and for a loan which might restore their 
ruined finances — finances so utterly disordered by the expendi- 
turt' of the intermittent war with Mexic^ that at one time the 
Government could not pay for its stationery. It was believtid 
--and Lord Aberdeen’s cautious and qualified explanation 
strengthened and perhaps justified the belief -that emancipa- 
tion would be the price of Englislf support ; a price which 
Texas was not wholly unwilling to pay. The South took the 
alariy, and appealed successfully ta the jealous vigilance of 
America.* The intemperate Tervour of Fvee-st)il speakers like , 
Adams, Jiowever ^^Vll adapted to inflame thg passions* aud 
liarden the obstinacy of sectional antagonism, was calculated 
rather to irritaVi than to dheck the iinjwlse of national pride’ 
and ambition, and (jpntributed to their signal defeat in the 
Presidential election. 

After such evidence of the popnlar»disposition* the collapse 
of the Congressional Opposition was a matter of course. A 

' Anti-slavery men who were too cautious to adopt tho name or cry of the 
Abolitionists, who went with the latter as fast and as far as popular favour was 
inclining to go. The name came into gcncraj 41BC at a somewhat later period. 
Technically, it designated those who declared themselvesliostile to the extension 
of slavery and the admission of new Slave States, but dii^laimed Abolitionism. 
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treaty of annexation had been signed by Oalhoun on April 12, 
1844. It was liejectod by the Senate; and Santa Anna, 
President and Dictator of Mexico, forthwith prepared to assert 
the claims of his Government by force of arys. Calhoim 
‘had declared that the invasion of Texas ‘while the treaty 
was pending’ woi\ld force the United States ‘to interfere. 
Mexico on her p%rt had announced that 4be ratification of the 
treaty would be considered as a declaration of war. The treaty 
was formally disposed of after its rejection by the Senate, 
but Calhomi denied the right of Mexico to take cognisance 
of the intestine disputes of the dificrent brjinches of the Ame- 
rican Government, and acted on the practical fact, that the 
business was still open if not ‘ pending.’ Constitutionally, 
neither the Pi'esidtait noi‘ the Secretary of State had any 
right to persevei’c W'ith a measure upon which a coequal consti- 
tutional authority had put its veto, or so to pledge the national 
faith that in the last resort it could only be redeemed by war. 
But W'ith the Constitution of the United States foreign Powers 
had no concern ; nor could Mexico well deny the right of her 
too powerful neighbour to interfisre by force in a question 
wlijich so deeply concerned her interests. Scarcely fourteen 
years had elapsed since Prance had interposal to protect 
Belgium, a few months gfter that c,ountry had revolted from 
Holland, and declared an independence which it had utterly 
failed to maintain. The American case was very much better 
than that which Europe had parmitted France to- maintain 
by force in defiance of an European settleiuent barely sixteen 
years old. ‘Texas had now been practically independent for 
»sevcn years, had beep^ recognised by the United States and by 
other foreign Powers. The Government at Washington was 
not interfering the internal quarrels of Mexico, but inter- 
vening, though in an mj/riendly manner, to maintain an inter- 
national stains quo in tlip immediate vicinity of her own frontier. 

The Democ'ratic Administration assumed, not unreason- 
ably, that the clectioii of Mr. Polk by a decisive majority 
over a far more distifiguished opponent was to be con- 
strued as a popular endorsement of their course, a virtual 
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'plebiscite in favour ol annexation. To so decided a manifes- 
tation of public opinion the Congressional Opposition had no 
answer to jtiake. The majority stood out on some minor 
points. Thoj insisted, for no very obvious or important 
reasons^ that Texas should bo annexed by treaty, as with a 
foreign Power, and not incorporated as a,State of the Union 
in the usual form, by- a joint resolution of bqth Houses. But 
on an alleged understanding that the latter method should 
only be employed if the former proved impracticable or in- 
convenient, the necessary resolutions were passed through the 
Senate and the House of Eepresentatives, and received by Mr. 
Tyler latckon March 8, 1845, the last day of his Presidency. 
Mr. Polk, ignoring all secret transactions, authorised or mi- 
authorised, real or imaginary, proceeded to act upon the 
resolutions. On June 23, 1846, Texas accepted the proffered 
admission, and took her long-desired place as the twenty- 
eighth State and fifteenth Slave State * of the Union. The 
thinly peopled territory of Florida had just before been 
organised and admitted as a State, with a constitution autho- 
rising slavery ; and the admission of Texas gave the South for 
the next three years a clear majority in the Senate. 

In 1840, the poi)ulation of Texas appears to have consisted 
of some fifty-four tlxousand whites, ahiefiy Anglo-Americans, 
and about twelve thousand negro slaves. These were almost en- 
tirely confined to the seabord region, yhich alone was partially 
settled and cultivated. Ovei«the interior roamed a variety of 
Indian tribes, whose’number, variously estimated, paay perhaps 
have exceeded that of the civilised inhabitants of the State — 
Comanches, Apqiphes, KickApoos, and br^jken fragments of tlie 
Creeks, Chei'okees, and other exiled tribes expelled frem the 
States east of the Mississippi, owing no allegjapce to either the 
Mexicarf or* American Government ; fipree, warlil^, and pre- 
datory, prone to plunder Mexican rumhes and Texan farms 
with perfect impartiality. 

* Slavery still lingered, under laws directed to effect a gradual emancipation 
in several Northern States, which nevertheless sranked themselves and were 
counted among the Free States. 
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On receiving information of the action of Congress, pro- 
viding for the amiexation of Texas, the Mexican Government 
suspended communication with the American envoy. It had 
previously offered to recognise the indopendentft of Texas on 
condition that that Bepublic should never be annexed to the 
dominions of any foreign Power. Before this ofifef was finally 
disposed of by , the resolution which * constituted Texas a 
member of the Union, a revolution of more than ordinary 
significance had taken place in Mexico. Santa Anna was de- 
posed and imprisoned in Bcccinbcir 1844, and shortly after- 
wards banished. Twelve months later a second revolution 
overtm'iied his successor Herrera, and placed the ‘ Monarchist ’ 
Paredes in power. The boundaries of Texas were altogether 
unsettled, and, both by constitutional inference and by express 
stipulation, the question of frontier was one to be adjusted 
between the Governments of the United States and Mexico. 
The de facto Southern border of Texas was tlie I’iver Nueces; 
the de facto Northern frontier of Mexico in that quarter, the 
Bio Grande. The country between the two rivers was* almost 
uninhabited. The few ranchca scattered on the. left bank of 
tin; Bio Grande belonged to M(;xican owners ; but Texas had 
always claimed that river as its boundary, and its claim was 
upheld as a matter of coVirse by the Pc'doral Goviwnment. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

THE MEXJCAN WAK. 

Constitutional Issue — The Whig Policy— War Commenced and Declared —Palo 
Alto, Itcsaca de las Palmas, Monterey —Armistice —California -Offensive 
or Defensive ? — Huena Vista — Vera Cruz -Occupation of the^Capital — 
Peace, 

Tub awncxiitioii of Tcx»h was an O2>on challenge to the 
punctilious Spanish in ide of IMcixico. The honour of the 
nation was directly toiudied. However unequal the contest, 
the glove thus thrown in lier face niust be taken uj). Nor 
wore her i)eoplo fully aware of Iho utter ho2>elrssuesH of their 
cause. Adams himself had not HCTU2)led to S2>eak of. the 
numorifcally su2)erior regular army of Mexico, the certain 
defeat of the Texans, the 2>ossihle if not 2>i‘ol>a'l)lo invasion of 
Louisiana and Aikansas by the victorious* Mexicans. Such 
outrageous extravagance only showed that in the bitterness of 
2mrty and sectional hati’ed, under ^he sting of impending 
defeat, the Northern cham2)ion had lost his head. So direct 
an insult to the common sense, so, Avild a challenge to the 
2)ublic spirit of his countryman, coming from an ex -President 
of the Unittjd Statoft, could only 02}<‘rate to rendej- war a 2 )oint 
of 2)ati'iotic 2)ride, to annihilate his own influencci, and afford 
the l(iHS resolutc^and 2jussi^iate advocates of 2)cace an cxcu^ 
for abandoning a lost cause. It may not have contrilmted to 
encourage Mexico in a determination only tqojsongenial to the 
wounded pride of an excitable and ^^ensitive 2 ><^l>le» kut it 
must have tended to silence the misgivings of rt'sponsible 
statesmen and 2 >i'iu<itical soldiers. 

Polk was determined on war, and omitted nothing that 
could help to force on Mexico the iUternative of glaring na- 
tional humiliation or a de82>erate conflict wil|i the overwhelm- 
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ing power of the United States. There bould be little doubt 
of her choice. Jackson had twice attempted to purchase the 
long-disputed territory between the Sabine and the mio Grrande, 
and his offers had been not merely refused but re4 ented. The 
'American army, under General Zachary Taylor, was pushed 
forward on to grounjl distinctly claimed by Mexico- and never 
actually held by^ Texas. President Polk was sharply and 
justly arraigned on the charge that, in commencing hostilities 
with Mexico, he had anticipated if not usurped the functions 
of Congress. The Constitution expressly reserved for that 
body the question of peace or war. Only in case of absolute 
necessity, ‘in actual self-defence, was the Executive absolved by 
the imperative logic of facts rather than the mere language 
of the Constitution from the obligation to await the decision 
of the Legislature. In no other case was he entitled to place 
Congress under duress ; to present to it the alternative, 'not 
of engaging in hostilities, but of withdrawing from hostilities 
in which the honoiu: of the flag, the safety of the army, the 
interests of the nation might bo already deeply idkolved. 
Polk and his Cabinet, in which James Buchanan was Secretary 
of State, and Marcy of New York Secretary for *War, had a 
technical answer to this accusation. They claimed the frontier 
of the Rio Grande, and clcimed, theridore, that they had acted 
on the defcjisive. 

By which party the first shot was fired, by which war was 
technically commenced, was of iA> practical moment. It was 
notorious that by ordering the army to s'tand fast ,upon the 
Nueces the President would have covered .the most advanced 
Tfexan settlements and avoided that collision yhich, when the 
two armies were once brought face to face, was certain to 
occur. But thf Opposition were placed at a logical disad- 
vantage, and showed but little skill in argument, and almost 
as little regard for principle, in the conduct of their case. 
They allowed themselves to be impaled on the horns of an 
argumentative dilemma. If war had not been commenced, 
the constitutional charge against the President was untenable ; 
if war existed, th|n (the^ majority maintained) there was no 
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choice but to prosecute it to a decisive issue. Had the 
Northern spokesmen been sound, well-informed, and lucid 
jurists, thej*might have extricated the Whigs without difficulty 
from this technical alternative. Hostilities do not necessarily 
involve .war. *War is not legally made till it is declared, or 
till the fornfal action of the belligerent Governments has super- 
seded the necessity of a declaration. History furnishes many 
signal instances i}i which the outbreak of hostilities has long 
preceded the declaration of war, and even the suspension of 
diplomatic relations.* . In some cases, after hostilities have 
begun and have been continued for some time, war Has been 
averted by mutual concessions and apologies or by a reference 
to arbitration. This subtle distinction would no-wise have 
excused the President in commencing unnecessaiy hostilities, 
while it would have stscured to Congress the right and power 
to prouounci! against, wai', to offer an armistice, and to settle 
the dispute by negotiation or arbitration. But the Whigs 
preferr(*(l political to moral considerations, the interests of 
their ittrly to those of humanity. To ypposo to the utter- 
most a gratuitous, wanton, and wicked war (as they con- 
sidered it), but a war already thoroughly popular, was an 
honom’able and conscientious but an eminently unprofitable 
and perilous t'OTirse. To accept the itecessity and permit the 
prosecution of the war, while throwing the whole responsibility 
on the Pi’osident and denouncing his«unconstitutioual usm*pa- 
tion, w'as S, safer and less unitopular if a far less high-minded 
and righWous policy ; and such was the policy of the Whig 
party. 

On April 4, W116, the Mexican general. Arista, was ordered 
to cross the Rio Grj^ude. Two American advanced |)artie8 
were defeated and several prisoners taken. Hostile operations 
actually commenced on Ai)ril 25. 0» May 13 Congress, at 

the instance of the President, declared* war on Mexico. The 
position of General <Caylor was eminently perilous. The total 
forces of the Mexican Republic were imperfectly known even 

* ^,g., the war qommonced by WaBhingtoA "and Braddock, and waged for 
months, while England and France were formaUy at pca«A. Supra, i. p. 10-1. 
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to their own Government, but their number was probably not 
less than twenty-five nor more than thirty thousand. The 
whole regular army of the states consisted of tW regiments 
of dragoons or light cavalry, four of artilleryf and eight of 
infantry — at most 7,000 or 8,000 men. The number of each 
company had been*cut down by economical reductfons to forty- 
two rank and file. The olliccrs, since 1812, had received a 
thorough professional education in a four-years' course at the 
Military Academy of West Point, upon the Hudson, and were 
perhai)s, in theoretical knowledge of tludr profession and such 
practical competence as could be at^quired in the camp, in 
Indian warfare and on frontier duty, the best-traiiffed body of 
officers in the world. Unfoj'tunately, the absence of a retired 
list had filled the higher ranks wdth superannuated and in- 
capable veterans. Most of the Generals and field officers were 
worn out. The real duty had long been done by juniors, 
with or without brevet rank. General Taylor liad with him 
fewer than thhty-six hundred men, with an admirable staff 
of scientific and cosnbataut oflicx'i’s. Hti had called for five 
thousand voluntet^'rs from the neighbouring States ; but as 
the existing law only permitted their (mlistmcnt for three 
months, he had naturally ix)stjx>jjcd the summons till the 
last possible moment, ahd had in his fii’st operations to rely 
exclusively on his small regular force. Indeed the three- 
months’ volunteers were never brought into the fidd.. Con- 
gi'ess authorised the President; to call for fifty thousand 
volunteers fo»- twelve months or for the war, and Mihe ranks 
.were speedily filled by men accustomed to an outdoor life and 
to the use of fireaiins, and in ihc Southocn States, which 
furnisiied two-thirds of the W'hole, admirjible horsemen. Unfor- 
tunately their tfegimental officers were elected ; so that only the 
higher commands, the Staff appointments, and those in regular 
regiments were filled’’ by the highly-trained pui)ilB of West 
Point, and the discipline of the volunteers*was at first scarcely 
better than that of Washington’s early levies. 

The Mexicans werd basily driven across the Rio Grande 
and out of Ma^moras^; and Ixffore war had been declared 
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•Taylor was already established oh undisputed Mexican ground, 
relying for his supplies almost exclusively on his maritime com- 
munications «vith New Orleans. The Mexican army had been 
kept up to a High standard of numbers and a very tolerable 
level of discipline and eflSeicncy by the political ambition of 
which, after* the traditional Spanish fashion, it was made the 
instrument. Revolutions were effected and repressed by the 
military alone. The men were brave, steady, and obedient ; 
the higher officers wore habitually insubordinate, and those 
of lower rank much inferior in quality and training to their 
American antagonists. I’be cavalry was far superior Sven to 
the AmeiuftJin regulars, who were but dragoons in the original 
sense of the word — accustomed to dismount and use the rifle, 
but unpractised with the sword and lance. Excejit the Texan 
volunteers, Taylor had no light cavalry comparable to the 
Mexican lancers. Ilis artilleiy was far BU 2 >erior both in 
material and pemonnd, and so disjiroiioj'tionate in number to 
his strength and his needs that more than one battalion of 
artillerymen were iiractically employed as ^infantry. 

The first battle of the war was fought at Palo Alto on 
May 8. Had the Mexicans been well conimanded, numbers 
and superiority in cavalry would jirobably have given them 
the victory. Rut the infantry were kfnit massed in the rear of 
their guns under the overwhelming American artillery fire ; 
and wlien their Gimeral at last disciyrned his error and en- 
deavoured to bring them to cW>s(! quarters, their heavy losses 
and the st>nse of being ill-handled and sacri^cqd had dis- 
heartened though not demoralised them. The infantry be- 
haved well, the Cjjvalry still* better, but ^leir cldii was lost; 
and after a stubborn conflict, maintained till dark, thc*army 
fell back upon Ressaca de las rahnas (Yiiji? of Palms). 
Taylor followed them up the next day, and, afCcr several 
hours’ hard fighting, completely defewtiul a force greatly 
superior in numbersk and, save for its officers %,nd artillery, 
not far inferior in quality to his own. 

This defeat broke the confidence if not the spirit or deter- 
mination of the Mexicans. For many months the military 
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operations in this quarter languished. (5n the one hand, the 
Mexican army was discouraged, the people exasperated, the 
Government tottering and undecided. The feeling both of the 
nation and of the soldiery demanded the recall ol' Santa Anna, 
the one Mexican soldier and statesman of high proven capacity ; 
and in the autumn«he was once more installed in power. On 
his part Taylor had no temptation to advance. He wanted 
reinforcements, and the volunteers who flocked to his camp 
wanted discipline, organisation, and practical training. It 
was dangerous to advance into a barren, thinly inhabited, and 
roadless country till stores of ammunition, forage, and food 
should be accumulated and a secure base establislked on tlie 
north-east coast. During the previous operations the invading 
army had had no nearer base than New Orleans. Their mari- 
time communications wei'o, however, uninterrupted. Mexico 
had neglected her navy, which could not be employed in 
intestine and had no marine adventiu’crs 

capable of waging a guerilla warfare by sea. 

Political and achninistrativc embarrassments contributed 
to Taylor’s inactiqn. Polk thought that, having btjaten the 
Mexicans in the field, it might be possible to attain his further 
objects by negotiation. He offered to imrchase the north- 
western provinces of kRAico, Upper California and New Mexico, 
for a sum of twenty-five million dollars. The Mexican Govern- 
ment, however, refukod tv.'en to receive his envoy. The federal 
Administration had, moreover,* contemplated the 'transfer of 
ihe Mexican sommand to Winfield Scott, the senior General 
/)f the army. But Scott was a Whig and a possible candidate 
for the Presidency, *nd the purjwse was therefore suspended, 
if not dropped. Meanwhile Scott had ^vailed himself of his 
ambiguous^ I) 0 ^tion to send Taylor instructions hardly com- 
patible with those h^ received from the War Department. 
Secretary Marcy wanted* to know whether Taylor thought it 
exj)edicnt to advance upon the (iapital ; while Scott, taking this 
for granted, sent to the commander on the spot directions 
based upon that assumption. Santa Anna was permitted to 
pass safely thrcAigh tho> cruisers and blockading squadron of 
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the United States, in the belief that he would adopt a policy 
of peace ; but once restored to his country, seeing the supremo 
power within his grasp, the ex-Uictator preferred to appeal to 
the yet unbr^lken spirit of his countrymen. Polk, who could, 
never vyidersfand their Spanish pride and chivalnc disregard 
of consequences, who despised the Mexicans as a semi-civilised 
poi)ulation and their Government as a continuous anarchy, 
found to his dismay that his manoeuvre had simply given 
them the one loader capable of acquiring and using an absolute 
military and civil suiu'emacy, the one man whom the nation 
would trust and whom the Generals were obliged to ob(\y. 

In September 181(5, with a picked force of some six thou- 
sand men, Taylor marched almost due west on Monterey,'* 
which commanded what was considered the most practicable; 
direct route to the cai)ital. The Mexican commandant liad 
avaihid himself of the resiiito afforded him to strengthen his 
fortilications to the utmost, and his ga.rri8on was larger than 
the force brought against it. Taylor relied somewhat too 
much upon the superior daring, dash, amk weaiions of his men 
and the strength of his artillery. The ^mall arms of the 
Mt'xicans were of an jintiquated pattem, while the Americans 
were provided with the best rifles then known- The artillery 
with which the defences were mounted was of varying calibre 
and inferior construction, but on the whole, for siege purposes, 
Bcar(!cjy less effective than that of tJie assailants. The con- 
secjuenco Vas an equal, ob^inatc and sanguinary contest. 
It was impossible to invest the place; ; the princfiial defences 
had to bo^arried by assaults, of which some were repulsed 
and others but jjai'tifilly sifcc(;ssful. Ccffiistant a.nd desperate 
fighting continued ^om Scj)tember 20 to the evening of the 
28rd, by which time the assailants had estaWiShei^ themselves 
in more than one commanding position. Unable to hold out, 
but seeing his line of retreat open, tltc Gov<;rnor offered to 
capitulate, and extorted from Taylor - a stern* resolute, and 
by no m(;ans over-generous antagonist — terms w'hich prove 

• • 

* Not ill© important Californian town of the same name, which figures in 
detailed histories of the war. 
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how dubious was the issue, how grdve the mistake committed 
in assaulting so strong a place with so weak a force. Tlie 
garrison surrendered the town and the greater f»art of their 
.artillery, but retaiiusd one complete and well -moilii ted battery, 
their colours, and all the weapons of the infantry. They se- 
cured an nnmolostod retreat, and an armisti<:e winch allowed 
the shattered army and revolutionised Executive of Mexico 
time for recovc'.ry and rtiorganisation. The- victory of the 
Americans, then, though highly honourable to the courage of 
the soldiery, was incoiiijdetc and unprofitable. 

Meanwhih' General Kearney had occupied New Mexico and 
the cif.y of Santa Fe with littb* or no lighting. Fnanont, a 
lieutenant in the army, W’ith a small ex])l()ring expeulition, had 
reached the western slope of the Ilocky Mountains, wlie.n the 
news of war W'as brought to him by TjiiaitenaJit Gillespi(‘., w ho 
carried no despatches, but some verbal suggestions rather tlian 
orders, from Washington. Afti-r some delay and hesitation, 
Fremont, supi)ort(Hl by Commodore* Stockton with a small 
naval force, raised the* American setllers against the Provincial 
Government, and on August 1.‘5 entered Los Angeles, the 
capital of UpiK'r California. Aftcj* sfaiu; further desultory 
operations between forces neither of which numbered a tlum- 
sand nuai, a virtua,! tnuvj was concluded, and the Californians 
dispei'sed to their hoims. The Amei’icaii comma.nd(irs as- 
sumed that the pro\ijicet; they had occU 2 )ied atnjady belonged 
to the Uijited States, and i)roc<!eded to organise not only a 
itrovisional ai'd military but a ciA’il Govei-nment, exacting fj-om 
the local officials an oath of allegiance to the Dnitod States. 

The armistice of .Monterey exf itod much disa2)i)roval and 
disai>i)ointment tliroughout th<* States ; but the jwlicy of the 
GovcTnuient w\is still uncertain, and ixilitical and sectional 
jiarties wyre alrc'ady (jrarrelling over th<i division of the sjwil. 
Calhoun, who understood the temjier of the North, and well 
knew that a vigorous and determined (ifloyt would be made to 
do 2 )rive the South of all sliare in the conquered territory, bad 
been from the first opj'.osod to the war. As a sound, earnest 
and consistent Constitutionalist, he had joined the Whigs in 
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protesting a^inst the asarpa^ion o! 'the Fresldeht; hadi 
even ]:efased to vote upon the declaration of war, inahiilg otit 
JO, strong, aB(d indeed unanswerable, case of indecent and 
unW^antahl^ pressure. The despatclies announcing the 
commencement of hostilities had arrived on Sattlrday 0, 
had been formally referred to Congress, on Monday the 
11th, and Congress was called upon to taKe aptj^n upon 
them within less than forty-eight hours, and before copies' 
had been printed and distributed. He now insisted on a de^' 
fensive line ; that is, on confining the array to the defence of 
the territory already conquered, the iitmost which the (jhvorn^ 
ment proposed to annex. On military grounds, Taylor had 
given the same advice ; and the Administration had, up to the 
last moment before the meeting of Congress, inclined to that 
course. As might be inferred from tlie counsels of a states- 
man like Calhoun and a General like Tayltw, the defensive 
j)()licy was not so absurd as it seems. It was obvious that 
Mexico would persist indefinitely in reclaiming her lost terri- 
tory. It was not improbable that she might attempt to recover 
it. It was almost (tertain that she would be defeated ; but it 
was clear that, so long as her claims were pvacticallj’ assorted^ 
the United States would be compelled to maintain, at enor- 
mous expense, a large force for the defance of the new frontier. 
That force must be scattered at wide intervals along a lino of 
several _ hundred miles. Without i;oads, with insufficient 
water comimmication, the tralfcport of supplies would be diffi- 
cult and cqptly in the extreme, and concentration ^almost im- 
possible. Volunteers would not engage m such a service. It 
would be necessary to incri’aiib enormouBly^the numl>ers of tho 
regular army. Moreover, such garrison duty in a dosert 
country, in an unhealfliy climate, without actiy <4 employment, 
yet with constant liability to Ijc hara^od by rai<fc, guerilla 
attacks, and possible assaults in force, would have more or less 
demoralised the bes| disciplined army ipn the "world. This 
reasoning seemed conclusive. On the other hand, the pro- 
'epects of an aggressive war, waged in pi^cr to force Mexico to 
accept a disadvantageous peace, were s^jarccly more promi^g. 

VOL. n. , H 
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To reach the capital by any route Vas a dangerous, costly, and 
uncertain undertaking ; to reach it from the North all but iln- 
possible. And success, however complete, migl)^^ fail to attain 
its object. Suppose the M^can army beaten ^nd dispersed, 
the capital taken. The first result would be the dissolution 
of the Central Government, civil and military ananehy through- 
out the Muntry ; probably a prolonged, fruitless, and harassing 
guerilla warfare, to which, in the absence of any Government* 
entitled to conclude peace and able to ensure the obedience of 
the local authorities of each province, there would be no 
visibld end. 

Popular feeling rather than public policy induced the 
American Government to elect the latter horn of this per- 
plexing dilemma. The greater part of General Taylor’s force 
j-was withdrawn from him — as the Opposition declared, because 
Taylpr was now the most formidable military candidate for 
t'^ Presidency. With the troops thus detached, and with 
powerful reinforcements, amounting in all to about 13,000 
men. General Scott was despatched by sea to attack Vera 
Cruz, the most important city on the east coast, and, having 
occupied it, to ifiake it his , base and force his way to the 
capital. Scott supposed that his approach would divert the 
Mexican forces ; that *Sauta Anna, with an army of some 
twenty thousand men, would abandon his march against 
Taylor and return to cpver the dii-ect route to the capital, if 
not to oijpose the landing of tHe new invaders. This natural 
expectation yjras disappointed. Taylor, with 7,00Q men, had 
to meet the attack of Santa Anna’s undiminished army. The 
’ former, who had ailvanoed som«r distance to the southward, 
fell lAick and took up a very strong position on a line of hills 
known in militoy history by the nanfSd of the neighbouring 
hacienda^ bf Buena \iBta. Here, on February 22, 1847, he 

” Hacienda is a farm* or plantation, generally extensive, with bams and 
buildings. Bankhe iailPtest translated- by the Augi.ralian ‘run,’ a wild rude 
grazing ground. The former generally suggests comparative wealth and civili- 
sation. But the words are loosely used, especially by Anglo-Americans. In a 
military aspect the hadendd distinguished by the possession of buildings 
more or less defensible. 
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'was attacked by Santa Anna with nearly threefold numbers. 
The first day’s fighting was indecisive. The battle of the 
28rd was perhaps the m'ost obstinately contested, and to botli 
parties the most honourable in the war. The Mexicans, aftei; 
desperate fighting, turned the American left and drove several 
regiments bf volunteers in headlong flight towards the liacAenda. 
The dragoons of Arkansas and Kentucky, under Colonel May, 
one of the most distinguished soldiers whom Maryland can 
boast, were overwhelmed by the Mexican cavalry, driven in 
confusion, with severe loss, to the very walls of the ex- 
tensive farm buildings, and only saved from extermination by 
the fire af their comrades who held the position. Colonel 
Jefferson Davis, with a splendid Mississippian regiment, backed 
by one from Illinois, turned back the tide of fight by a de- 
sperate and decisive attack, ventured on his own responsibility? 
The artillery of Captain Braxton Bragg, splendidly handiid, 
and holding its ground with desperate courage, mainly 6on- 
tributed to the rejjulse of the Mexican left. The Mexican 
right, grievously compromised by its hejidlong advance, was 
withdrawn into safety by a not very honourable use of flags 
of truce. More encouraged by their partial victory thtin 
dismayed by their repulse, the Mexicans again assaulted the 
American position, and, though they failed to carry it, the 
second night fell -upon what seemed a drawn battle. Even 
had it been so, as the Americans actually on the field were 
a little metre than one to foiS’, Buen^. Vista might well have 
been regarded as one of the most glorious .names in tha. 
military history of the United States. It certainly entitleij 
May, Davis, an^ Bragg t<f rank with the best and bravest 
soldiers of the Wars of Independence and of 181 2^ with 
Greene, Putnam, arfiT Harrison. But under fimev of darkness 
Banta Anna fell back, and retreated, in no little confusion 
towards the capital, leaving the uncontested honours of 
victory to General ^aylor, or rather perhaps* to those sub- 
ordinates who, at first during his absence, afterwards with 
little direction or guidance from him, had maintained the 
position of his choice. 
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On March 8 Scott efifected a landing at Vera Cruz, placed 
his army in -position across the peninsula on whose extremity 
the city stands, and invested, it by sea and land. pThe fort of 
San Juan d’Ullba, on an island or sand-bank ^covering the 
harbom*, protected the city froiy a direct naval attack. Jhc de- 
fences were strong hut of old' date and character, a!nd without 
adequate o.ut-works ; the lines drawn far too near the city to 
protect it from the fire of modern artillery. Well provided with 
mortars and siege guns, Scott directed his fire not upon the 
fortificationis, but upon the public buildings, churches, hospitals, 
and larger dwelling-houses of the town. The havoc was fright- 
ful. The .slaughter of men, women, and children utterly terri- 
fied the civil population and apx)alled the soldiery. Despite 
the cruel pressure ^ut upon its defenders by this effective but 
unsoldierly policy, Vera Cruz held out longer, perhajis, than if 
its antiquated works had been assailed by regular approaches 
and direct fire at close quarters. On March 29 the garrison 
capitulated, and were released on i)arole, not to serve again 
till exchanged. Thq next position held by the Mexicans in 
force was Cerro Oprdo, a pass commanding the great high 
rokd tp the capital where it enters the spurs of a line of hills 
not far from the coast. The foremost and most strongly 
fortified part of the Mexican position was turned, the immedi- 
ately supporting force defeated and routed; and no fewer 

than three thousand men, their retreat cut off, surrendered as 

( " 

prisoners of war. 

This battle was practically decisive. After seme skir- 
piishes of no great importance, the last of which was fought 
immediately in front of the city, the An^^ericans occupied 
Puebla, next to the capital the largest town in Mexico. 
By the end of *May General Scott found himself with ten 
thousand men within tkree days’ march of the city of Mexico, 
whei'o Santa Anna had collected a total forc^ of thirty-six 
thousand. Tlie Mexican commander anmeed General Scott 
with negotiations of a very ambiguous character; offering, 
for a bribe ot one million* dollars, to betray a paj't of his lines, 
and on their occupation .to troiA for peace. Ho certainly did 
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not keep his promise, and th(?re seems no reason to suppose 
that he ever meant to play coward and traitor. The ground 
immediatelF in front of the capital' afforded strong if not 
impregnable positions, and theke were resolutely defended. 
Scott at last left Puebla on August 9, and, aftew some minol' 
encounters and much trying and d^cult parching, fought on 
August 20 another desperate battle at’ Cherubusco, General 
Valencia, Santa Anna’s second in command and would-be 
rival, insisted on maintaining a position from which his chief 
desired to withdraw him ; boasted loudly of certain insignifi- 
cant advantages he had obtained ; magnified the retirement of 
a reconn^sance into the defeat of an attacking force ; and at 
last i)Ositively refused to obey orders. . The result was the 
total defeat of a force considerably suj)crior .to that of the 
Americans, on ground which, if properly occupied and firmly 
held, should have been all but imiiregnable. 

Santa Anna still maintained his defence, aiid contested 
with equal obstinacy and skill the determined advance of the 
invader. But a final battle at Chapultcpec broke the heart, 
and strength of the resistance, and on September 13, 1847, 
the American General entered Mexico, fl’he next forty -ejght 
hours were a reign of terror for the ilnfprtunate citizens. 
The retiring army released somc^ two thousand convicts, 
who maintained a vexatious and exasperating but ineffective 
struggle, and at the same time plundered and outraged their 
defencelws coimtrymen. The citizens at last turned upon 
them aijd aided the invaders, who maintained a bettor disci- 
pline than could have been expected from a victorious array . 
harassed and irritated by such an irr^ular and illegitimafte 
defence, in restoring order. The capital, in whose streets it 
is said nine hundred dead bodies were annually found, among 
whose population of 130,000 occm’re^ yearly tw(5 hundred and 
twenty proven homicides, four thousasid five hundted more or 
less murderous ^counters, and about twqi thousand four 
hundred robberies, enjoyed under the martial law proclaimed 
by the conquerors a degree of peap^ and Qriier if had never 
known. Santa Anna still endeavoured to prolong the .war, 
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but the spirit of his Iroops wap'cruslied. ^he people, tired of 
a resistanoe .which had well redeemed their honour and of a 
war which, like all guerilTa' wars, afforded , occasmn for reci- 
procal atrocities, were impatient for peace; and a month after 
lie left the capital the Dictator was again a fugitive. Mr. 
Trist, the chief clerk, of thp State Department, wlio had ac- 
companied General Scott as the diplomatic agent .of his 
Government, sent homo a treaty signed by the Provisional 
Government, which owed jts authority chiefly to the support of 
the American armyi- “at Guadaloupe Hidalgo on February 2, 
1848. By this treaty MeHco ceded the territories of New 
Mexico and Upper California and received a paymentvpf fifteen 
millions for a country of which the conquerors wore already 
in full possession, the impossibility of whose recovery was 
obvious even to the national vanity of the Mexicans them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

FIOHTINO FOR THE SPOILS. 

Northern Aggression — The \Filraot Proviso — The South stands by the bfissour 
Compromise — Befused — Election of l^S^iGleneral Taylor ohosen^resident 
— Politic^Position of the South. 

Calhoun’s gloomy anticipations were fully verified. The 
Mexican war was the signal of a yet fiercer and more obstinate 
intestine conflict ; the first cliapter of the long, yet unwritten, 
and genersJly misunderstood history of the disruption of the 
Union. The sectional struggle began,. almost with the com- 
mencement of the. war. Before the spoil Ji.ad been secured, 
indeed before it had been wohj almost before tbc direction and 
extent of the intended cohquest had been defined, the quarlel 
over its disposal had broken out, and hall been caiTried for 
enough to foreshadotyr the ultimate consequences. .In /the 
second session of 1846 the applicatiwi of the Goyerntoent for 
a vote of ttvo million dollars towards the purchas,<^.Qf Mexican 
territories had given the signal ; an^ the North had declared 
and commenced a conflict no'longer of i>artie8, but of sections, 
by proclaiming its determination to dei>rive ti^e, South of all 
share in. the joint conquest,, of any advantage from a war 
commenced in Southern interests and sqgtaiued in H).uch more 
than due proportion by Southern volunteers. 

The House, in #hicb the three-bfths rultk applying to the 
slave population of the South had given the N6rth.an.Bven, 
exaggerated ascendancy, insisted on appending to the appro- 
priation what is faiijptous in American history “as the Wihnqt, 
Proviso ; excluding slavery for ever frorii every par4 of the 
territory .to be wetted from Mexjqp. The annexation . of 
Texas.- had given the South a majctf’ity of two votes in the , 
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Senate.- It wjib tl^r^pre clear tliat no Bueh proviso conlii 
;pas8 that always more thoughtful and conservative assembly. 
It was equally certain to provoke the veto of the President, 
And its adoption by a sectional vote at this stage of the ques- 
tion was simply a Northern declaration of war upon ^the in- 
stitutions, the interfists, the honour, the constitutional equality 
and territorial rights of the South. That licrein the North 
was guilty of pure aggression admits of no question. The 
South had joined in asserting the national claim to the 
northernmost frontier to which the United States could show 
a shadow of a title. She had secured for the Union a terri- 
tory as large and apparently much more valuabUothan any 
that could be acquired from Mexico, and had yielded it, not 
without dispute, but after a dispute maintained on merely 
formal and legal grounds, to the Nortli. No Southern leader 
seriously dreamed at this time of claiming any part of the 
vast region between the old Mexican and the new British 
frontier for the South, or thought that slavery could be es- 
tablished in any territory north of the dividing line of 36® 
30'. If the Missotuu ‘ compromise ’ desfjrved that name, if it 
w^>rc aught but a ftiinly-veiled jiroclamation that the weaker 
party should derive no benefit whatever from the Union, the 
South had a clear right to all territory below that line. That 
engagement apart, she had a good title to the greater i)art of 
the Mexican conquests and purchases ; first, as an equiyale3it 
for the vast country between th4 Spanish line of 4S° and the 
English froiiticr of 49° secured to her partner; apd again, 
l>ecausc she had been deprived of it by Adams’s frontier 
treaty. It was the "^^ery territory Which had^ been considered 
throughout the earlier discussions on the ‘ compromise line ’ 
as the equivalerit she was thereby to secutfe. That line could 
never have been drawn^had it not been assumed that the Rio 
Grande rather than the Sabine was her southward Umit. The 
Federal bond itself had placed slavery and fr^pedom, as American 
institutions, upon a footing of absolute equality. However 
the awakened conscience, antagonistic sentiment, or self-in- 
terest of the North mighj; now regard them, those compacts, 
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express and implied, were none the less lading so long as the 
• Union sliould endnre. On its dissolution the Territories must 
be equally divided. Had the present pretensions of the North 
been whispered in 1787, nb^ Southern State would have entered, 
the Un^n. If the new Northern interpretation were tenable,' 
the South Itad been deceived ; if not, she was now to be robbed 
by naked force. 

The contest lasted with varying fortunes, but with con- 
stantly increasing mutual exasperation, for four long years. 
The WDmot Proviso was defeated in the summer session of 

O 

1846 by a mere accident. It was believed that its friends had 
a majority^n the Senate ; but Davis of Massachusetts, one of 
its most violent partisans, insisted at the last moment on 
making a speech in its defence, and was interrupted by the 
announcement that in pursuance of a previous arrangement 
the House of Eepresentatives had adjourned sine die and the 
session was at an end. In the next session — December 1846 
to March 1847 — the South offered to extend the Missouri com- 
promise lino to the Pacific ; but the offer .was instantly voted 
down. It is obvious, then, that the South asked nothing but 
her due, a reasonable division of the Territories. To that offfer 
the North simi)ly refused to listen, though it would have 
secured to her and freedom a large ptSl’t of the conquered ter- 
ritory. The Wilmot Proviso was again passed by 115 to 106 
votes ip the House. On Mar^h 1, 1847, it was rejected in the 
Senate by SI to 21 votes, and the House finally, by 102 to 97, 
resolved not to insist upon it. 

But the contest raged none the less fiercely, though in-, 
terruptod rather ^an infla/hed by the Ife’csidental campaign 
of 1848. Polk’s Administration ha(J scarcely a party ifi Con- 
gress or in the Union. "Webster, Clay, and. Adams were its 
avowed opponents. Calhoun had broken from it, and declared 
himself against the war which formed it^sole distinctive policy 
and raison d'etre. Qlay was again thrown ovei? by the Whig 
convention, in favour of General Taylor ; who, never having 
expressed, nor probably formed, a political opinion of any kind, , 
might serve as a neutral rallying-point for all the dissatisfied 
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fractions. A large slave-owner, a man of Southern birth and 
sympathies, a soldier who, it was said, had never cast his vote 
in a State or Federal electiop, his only point of ysontact with 
•the Whigs was his resolute and purely military Unionism. 
The profound sectional divergence, the irreconcilable ^conflict 
between slavery aild freedom, the aggrelsive deigns of the 
North, the prospective danger recognised more and more 
clearly by every competent Southern statesman, were utterly 
beyond his grasp. In bringing him forward, solely on account 
of his mlitary fame, the Whigs at once renounced their con- 
demnation of the war and left their political principles in 
abeyance. 

The discovery of gold attracted to California tens of thou- 
sands of reckless emigrants, the lawless scum of society — 
American arid European, Northern and Southern, English 
and Irish. Congress could not give them a Teyritorial organ- 
isation, because that organisation must either admit or exeludc 
slavery. The consequent anarchy was terjffic and intolerable ; 
and Taylor, ignoring 'all constitutional principles and sectional 
consequences, ali^jp only to the present and pressing necessity, 
ehcouraged this wild population to form a State Government 
and demand immediate admission to the Union. His action 
was probably unconstitutional. The organisation of a State 
which had never been ari organised Territory was unprecedented. 
Hnt !J!aylor recognised only tha^ California must be governed, 
and tha^. Congress would not provide for its governlnent. An 
extensive territory below the 36° 30' line was thus wrested from 
.the South. The Californian Convention unanimously resolved 
on the exclusion of slavery. There was no excu se for the attempt 
to deaf in a similar way with the vast area, disputed boundaries, 
scanty and^half ahen population of NewMexico ; ^but Taylor . 
attempted it, though •in vain. He died July 9^ 1^50, soon , 
after the close of his fifst year of office and was succeeded, like 
Harrison, by a chance Yice-Fresident, tlic msignificant and 
almost imknown Millard FiHmqre of New York. 

'Meanwhile the seetibnal struggle ..p>nd. the. -consequent 
deadlock continued. The South had no choice'; she was 
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standing with her back to the wall. The growing strength of 
the Abolitionists, the constantly rising pretensions of the 
North, the repudiation of constitutional restraints hitherto held 
inviolable, of principles never before disputed, had brought 
homo to ^he clearer-sighted statesmen of the South a peril 
hitherto undreamt ofT That slavery withid the States was 
beyond the scope of Federal interference had 'hitherto been 
recognised by all pities. But the present temper of the 
North reminded far-sighted men that the letter of the Con- 
stitution had set but one limit to the power of constitutional 
amendment. No State could be deprived of her equal represen- 
tation in the i^enate. This restriction showed that the Constitu- 
tion never contemplated an amendment interfering with the 
individuality or independence of the States. But the Free- 
soilers had disregarded inferences quite as clear and un- 
questionable. To allow the North to monopolise the Territories 
and the power of Sreating fresh States, thus acquiring a 
majority in both Houses, was to place the institutions, the 
sovereignty, everything but the nominal individuality, of the, 
Southern States at her mercy. If so monstr^jus a pretension 
were pressed, the Union w^as at an end. Calhoun had always 
maintained that its permanence was in danger not from dis- 
ruption but from consolidation. With this peril in view, the 
South had incomparably more at stake than in the War of 
Independence. At anytime sh«! would»rath6r have remained 
a dependency of England than a subject province of the North 
and the Territorial question was now one not nitrbly of in- 
terest and honour but 'of natimal existence. 

" On many of the* separate issues, on t^^o or three of the 
advanced positions tal^n up during this contest, the Southern 
loaders seem to been clearly in the wrong , ^though more 
than One of their extremest pretensions Was afterwards sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Court. The absolute sovereignty of 
Congress over the Territories, including the power to admit or 
exclude slavery;, seems hardly contestable. But even Calhoun, 
clear, thorough,-- and profound as was* his. mastery of every 
ques^on of practical, stat^manship, liever seems to have 
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definitively realised the double meaning of constitutionality. 
From the equality of the Sovereign States — their equal right 
in the common possessions —he justly inferred the constitu- 
tional title of the Southerners to carry their human property 
with theni into the Territories ; and hence he was Iqd to deny 
to Congress a pdwer obviously granted by the ‘'Constitution, 
because its exercise would be in the higher sense of the word 
unconstitutional.* He would gladly have seen the Territories 
fairly divided. Yet ho advanced a theory which would have 
mad^ such division, the one safe and peaceable settlement of 
the question, impossible. 

A yet more preposterous doctrine was exto/iiod from the 
embarrassment of the Northern Democrats. Cass, the late 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, not daring to offend 
his constituents by affirming the equal right of the States 
and supporting the division of the Territories, now invented 
a new theory, and asserted the right" of the first chance 
settlers of a Territory to admit or exclude slavery at pleasure. 
The monstrous falsehood and political absurdity of such a 
dogma were conclusively exposed by Calhoun. Some six years 
‘later, in the course of a long and tortuous retreat from the 
strong and safe ground of the Constitution, the leaders of the 
Northern Democrats formally adopted and developed this ex- 
traordinary dogma under the name, or nickname, of ‘ squatter 
sovereignty.’ Its unoonstitu^onal character was at. last de- 
nounced by the Supreme Court ; its practical and*only possible 
intorpretaition was written in blood on the prairies of Nebraska. 

* At a later time th^ Kepublicane, in®yet more glarinj? disregard of the con- 
stitutional sovereignty of Congress in the TeriitoriesT denied its right to admit 
slavery. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

SLAVERY, THE BIBLE, AND THE CHURCHES. 

Coloured Seamen in Southern Forts — The Envoy of' Massachusetts expelled 
from South Carolina—Disrnption of the Churches “Pro-slavery Divinity and 
Abolitionist Denunciations. 

A STATE of tension, which would have led to war between in- 
dependent Powers, had existed for twenty years between the 
leading Stat<!S of the two sections. It had been forcibly illus- 
trated by a quarrel between Massachusetts and South Caroh'ua, 
which, after causing much irritation and leading to communi- 
cations far from amicable, reached its culmination in 1844. 
South Carolina, like some other States, had passed regulations 
of police intended to exclude free negroes from her territory, 
jind even from her harbours. Vessels bringiflg such persons* 
into her ports, whether as passengers or members of the 
crew, incurred very serious liabilities. • So long as the ship, 
foreign or American, lay in port, sjich coloured men were im- 
prisoned ; the captain bore the cost of their imprisonment, the 
coloured seamen, if not paid lor and taken away when the 
ship sailed, ^were liable to be. sold as slaves. T]?is law was 
passed in 1820. In 1824 England protested, and the Federal 
Government pronounced the law unconstitutional. South 
Carolina then forbore to enforce it against foreign nations, 
whose trade was compiiratively small and which*emp]oyed few 
eolom’ed seamen, but maintained it stricljjy against tlie North- 
ern States, among whose crews free laen of coloiir were 
numerous. That such a law primd facie infringed upon the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Congress over foreign and inter-state 
commeroc, seems, in spite of some ingenjous special pleading, 
undeniable. The imprisonment, and above all the conditional 
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enslavement, of their free cblourdd citizens was a wrong and' 
af&ont which touched the Northern States almost as closely as 
the resistance to the admission of Slave States, the Liberty 
Laws, and the attempt to monopolise the Territories touched 
the South. But the experience of States which had refused to 
adopt so severe a. precaution, and had relied oni.the' constitu- 
tional loyalty and public faith of their Northern confederates, 
was such as to show that the latter had no right to complain 
of any restriction placed on their intercourse with Southern 
ports. In 1839 three coloured seamen from New York con- 
spired to effect the escape of a Virginian slave. The offence 
had been committed within Virgim’an jurisdiction, and was 
therein an act of theft. The Supreme Court, moreover, by 
the mouth of Judge Story, had pronounced that property in 
slaves was recognised by the Constitution. Virginia there- 
fore justly claimed the surrender of the offenders for trial. 
Governor Seward of New York peremptorily refused the 
demand. The Carolinian law was thus proved to be only 
an act of reasonable self-defence. It was obvious that if the 
coloured seamen of New England and New York were ad- 
imitted into Southern harbours, the strongest sympathies of 
race and instinct would prompt them to abuse the privileges 
of quasi-citizenship acd the opportunities they would, enjoy ; 
and yet more obvious that no redress was to be expected from 
their Governments. ^ 

In November 1844 the GoWnment of Massa^jhus'etts des- 
patched o^j§ of her most distinguished citizens, Mr. Hoar, to 
remonstrate with the authorities of the Palmetto State. The 
latter had a clear §,nd conclusive answer to Mri Hoar’s ai'gu- 
ment. Massachusetts was the first aggressor. She had never 
delivered a single fugitive slave. Shef-was detaining at that 
moment k large quantity of stolen South Carolinian property, 
and her demand, if complied with, led directly to further depre- 
dations for which it was notorious that no satisfaction could 
be obtained. It became the dignity of South Carolina to re- 
ceive the envoy of a sisl^er State with formal courtesy ; and this 
was the easier as the rptort which his complaints invited was 
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the more complete and ^usliing. But Carolinian temper 
had been goaded by the bad faith and incessant insults of 
Mr. Hoar’s employers beyond the control of reason or policy. 
The envoy was not only refused *a formal hearing, but was , 
hooted and menaced. The citizens of Charleston 'threatened 
to expel him by force, and might have pmt their threats in 
execution but that he was accompanied lyr a daughter. 
Southern chivalry 'shrank from applying even constructive 
force to put Miss Hoar with her father on board a Northward- 
bound steamer. But the people were determined to ayongc 
the invectives of the New England press and pulpit, of Massa- 
chusetts Senators and Representatives ; and Mr. Hoar, fearing 
that his daughter’s presence might ultimately fail to protect 
him, yielded to moral compulsion, entered the carriage sent 
for him, and went on board the vessel prepared for his recep- 
tion. Carolinian intemperance enabled him to effect a far 
more dignified and honourable retreat from a false position 
than if his reclamation had been laid before the Government 
and Legislature, and received a reply veiling righteous indig- 
nation and contempt in the language of diplomatic courtesy. 
Union between States so exasperated against one another 
that their mutual complaints could not bo exchanged in the 
decorous forms observed by foreign Powers, that even the per- 
sons of their ambassadors were not safe from popular violence, 
v'as no^more than the shadow ^of a napae.* 

A yet more signal evidence of the hollowness of the Federal 
bond, of sectional consolidation, and political (disunion was 
afforded by the gradual division of most of the Protestant 
churches into Nofjhern and ^Southern branches.® In less than 
twelve years from the commencement of Garrison’s %,gita- 
tion Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists had broken up into 

* Von Holst, vol. iii. p. 137. 

^ Eeally if not formally and nominally such. lit more than one instance 
the anti*Southern branch had slave-holding members and foitebore to interfere 
with relations directly sanctioned by Divine recognition, by apostolic injunc- 
tions and by the uninterrupted practice of ChHstendom. The’ Quakers had 
gone far to put down slavery within their commufii$>n. See Greeley’s American 
Confliett vol. i. p. 10. 
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Tx^^isftkxy tife^ionaii Ko ^oHtieal disBenaion 

Wilier td\iir6tiMw t^iai gr^t, Church 

'sidiOBe femty/h*^S: :ciidur»d ItW ^aia' -of pro- 

. traated Ire^^lutfphS: and uh- 

• expecjbisd " l^ologicai- (^vel^m^ta. Moderation . anfd mutual 
' toierahee, facilitated, by an Brastiart laxity 6f discipline, and 
perhaps l^e cQrreepohdeirce of her ' dioc6ses ivith political 
divisions, tabled the bishops, clerigy, 'and congrogations of 
the Anglican communion to agree to differ. These excepted 
the. strongest bonds of sect — bonds strengthened by habit and 
tiraditic^-, by affections social and local, personal and here- 
ditary, welded by the memory of past persecutions and 
present antipathies, by theological animosities and p^lousies, 
by -the pride of loaders in their influence and of followers in 
their number — snapped under the strain of the anti-slavery 
Agitation. The characteristic * discipline ’ and inveterate in- 
tolerance which had done much to consolidate their power in 
the past, shattered it now. Tlwy had medtllod.in family life, 
dictated the tone of social intercourse ; had forbidden tlieatres, 
concerts, and novels; had punished dancing with excom- 
munication; and 'if they could not make teetotalism a condi- 
tion of ‘ fellowship,’ had made it a point of clerical decency, of 
feminine self-respect, and a test of ‘real godliness’ — till young 
men found it dif&cult to steer a safe com*se between reproba- 
tion aiid hypocrisy. 'W^en one^, therefore, Abolitionism made 
its way to the' pulpit^ — when it could no longer be treated as a 
symptom of Jtieresy at large — when slavery was depounced as 
ah abomination hateful to God and man — they were forced to 
take a side. Did' the Eighth Commandment apply to human 
chattels ? Was it a painful duty. Or a mortal sin, to relegate 
a Christian bno^er— or sist» — tp life-lflng bondage ? The 
Churches were Joth to pronounce, slo^‘ to speak;, but they 
had forfeited the' right of toleration; the liberty of silence. 
Those- who hi*d fearleBBly passed judgment on waltzing could 
not lekye slavery an open questipm American opinion had 
dissevered Church an^ .State, had done its best to disconnect 
j^eligioh and pohtiCB ; but common fonns of worship, common 
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sectarian interests a^d partisanship, 'wdre among the strongest 
of those personal and social ties^ uniting distant localities and 
distinct classes, "which help to create and maintain a ooinmon 
national life and the sectional , separation of the ^mrehos 
was among the most -significant ‘.augm^ies, and^-uot least potent 
secondary caiuses, of national dim’nption. 

As the sectional content waxed hotter and fiercer, as the 
slavery fjuestion was placed on higher grounds and appealed 
to more imperative considerations, the Northern- pulpits rang 
frequently and more loudly with denunciations; not only, of 
slavery and slave-owners, but of those false brethren, those 
apostate ministers, those hypocritical divines, who pretended 
to find in Scripture a sanction for the bondage of the negro. 

Bearing caj*ofully in mind wlmt the issue actually was, it 
must surpriwt) an unbia.8S('d critic to find tins charge preferred 
by, rather than against, the orthodox lu'eachers of New 
England. I’liat issue was not the justice, the humanity, 
economy, or the inoridity of slavery ; not even its eom- 
l)atibility with tlie Cliristian civilisation of tlic nineteenth 
century, or the essential spirit of the Mastei ’s teaching — but 
its claim to literal sanction and Biblical ahthority. That 
those who advanced sucli a claim should be loudly alul 
confidi'iitly ebarged with palpable hypercrisy and c«)nscious bad 
faith, shows that the state of mind of the accusers — of a 
majority of the Puritan minist^'s and professing laity through- 
out the North, of half the cariiest-niinded meji, and more 
than half IJje ‘ religions ’ women of New Engbm.4» was that 
which careful tliiiikers call distinctively fanatical-— that frame 
of uncaused conviction mid jTassionate, uiveoiitrollablo enthu- 
siasm to which reasoning is intolerable, reflection iniiios- 
sible, and contradietit^n simply maddening. N*) oiic familiar 
with the astounding facility with w'hich /leyout anct constant 
readers 15 nd in either Testament all they believe ongTut to be 
there, and their yet more astounding ignorance vf tlie actual 
contents— wiUi the carelessness of the tnie souse of the lan- 
guage of the Authorised Version which ^laracteriscs ihany of 
its popular expounders, will impute the demmeiatory invective 

voii. n. , F 
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of Abolitionist divines and their* lay assistants to conscious 
dishonesty. But thinking men must have known that their 
Southern brethren had been quite as honest, true, and pure as 
themselves, and, since tlie^ rather than the Southern Churches 
had changed their ground, that the latter were entitled to be 
credited with perfcict sincerity. Cool contrcJVensialists, they 
must liave examined the evidence, and having done that, must 
have been comi)eUed to silence or modtjration. The appeal 
lay to the text of the Gospels and Epistles. On no other 
qq^estion was Northern and especially New England orthodoxy 
thcn'disjioscd to ai)peal from the hitter to the s])irit. Both 
parties assumed that the actual Scripture, the recorded acts 
. and words, the literal precepts, parables, reasonings, exarai)lo8 
of the Apostles and their Master were the ultimate ^andard 
of et<*rufU and unalterable truth, the rule of Christian life. 
Such was the fundamental postulate of all the divided 
Churches, of ncai’ly all I'j-otestant moi find women. North 
and South, who called and ladieved themselves re-ligious. And 
no man of intelligence and cfindour who had once rehirred to 
this ultimate authoidty coiild doubt that the pro-slavery divines 
•had much more'^than that tcmible, j)lausiblc, prima fade case 
which would suffice to refutes the charge of hypocrisy. Such 
fi mfin, reading with c«instant reference! to tlu! original word 
translated by ‘ servant ’ must have felt thsit the case of the 
Soutliefii Churches was more than argiiable. A little further 
study would lead him to fear that the cliarge of maht Jules 
might be i;eJ.ort(!d with terrible (iflfect. ’ 

The Southern divine clainuid that every word directly 
relating to slavery,, from the first verse; of Matthew to the last 
of Bfivelation, was in his favour, ’\\lierc, ho asked, was the 
exception to Ixe found ? It might be e{i?iy to make ‘ a case for 
the jury out of anj,iquate<l interpretations and misapplied 
prophecies, easy to diaffle an adversjiry who appealed to the 
impiety of Ham and the curse of Canaan.' ‘The hireling,’ 
said the Southern thcologifin, ‘ is mentioned, to compare his 
treatment and his conduct unfavourably with those of the 
slave. The Parables illustrate God’s rdation to man by that 
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of slave-owner and slave dftener than by any other save that 
of father and child. The duty of obedieiace, contentment, 
submission to his Condition, whatever its origin, is enforced 
upon the slave. The master’s right is taken for granted. 
He is incidentally told to treat his slaves kindly, hut never 
advised to liberate them. Emancipation fis not (won, like 
voluntary poverty, a “ coimsel of perfection.” Tlie silence of 
the Gospels and Epistles is even more significant than their 
sjDeech. The Roman slavery of that day was incomparably 
worse than that of the lU'.gro. It did not civilise, cducg,to, 
and j)rotect an mferior race. It was the bondage of equals 
to e(pials — of Greeks, Italians, Si)aniards, often of highly 
educated imai and dcli(‘:ately nurtured women, to men of th(> 
same blood and speech. Prisoma's of war, debtors, victims 
of kidnapping and piracy, and their children to the tenth 
generation, became and remained slaves. Southern law re- 
cognised tlu> slaves as a ptsrson, that of Rome placed him on a 
level with his master’s ox or ass. Of tlio horrible cruelty 
even of Roman domtsstic slavery it is needless to speak. The 
worst j»lantation gang was a })aradise to tlic Roman enfashihi. 
The servitude of a Campanian farm was far^Nvorse than that 
of an Alabama plantation. It was Roman slavery which St. 
Pa,ul and St. Peter had Ixifore their eyas ; which they explicitly 
and tacitly sjuictioned.’ 

It is easier to understand the Abolitionist who revolted from 
Scriptural «,uthority because it umiuestionably saiu-tioned 
slavery thap the divine who deixied that it did so. , .To (Uirrent 
l)r('judice it seiuns a 2 )aradox, but to those who have studied 
the subject and understood th(‘. 2 )eoi)le, it ,is an obvious and 
natural fact, tliat from 1830 to 1805 tlie Scrijitural sanction 
was the strongest a<d firmest bulwark of Soi^hern slavery. 
Natural religion, theoretical morality, tlpj instincts- of justice, 
revolt from the institution ; feminine jiitrity and masculine 
principle from many of its inevitable incidents. •Nevertheless 
the men, and yet mote the womem, of . the South firmly be- 
lieved in the one and tolerated the otl^er. No one can follow 
Calhoun through his lifelong struggle against tremendous 
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odds, his almost iirojihetic stermicss and severity of rebuke, 
his dauntless reliance upon his cause, without feeling that 
he and the people in whose name he spoke were convinced 
that their case rested on no mere legal technicality, no mere 
treaty obligation, no constitutional inference, but on the 
eternal laws of light ; that their conscience was clear and 
strong in the faith that God was on their side.® Orthodox 
Christianity, undonbting faith in the verbal inspiration and 
litoral authority of Scripture, were characteristic of the South ; 
whj’lc Unitarianism, Universalism, and scepticdsni prevailed 
widely among the gi’andchildren of the Pmdtans. Nothing 
but the conviction that slavery was in itself righteous, humane, 
and above all Christinn, could have reconciled the countrymen 
of Washington and Calhoun, of Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 
to the harsh restrictions, the invasions of j)olitical and civil 
liberty, the restraint of free speech and printing, the difficnl- 
ties imposed in the way of (‘maneij^ation, the pi-ohibition of 
education among the slaves, tlu^ exclusion of negro evidence, 
the severe precautions of cvc'ry kind by which, esj^ecially since 
the commenc(;ment of the Abolitionist agitation, it was found 
•iiecessary to stjcure. and protect slavery. 

* I spoak ui slavery, and nofj;io slavery in particular, as an institution, not 
of the slave codes or of soin<»» coinnion coii.^equences. Thei tJ arc* utterances of 
the Cliristian Churches on some points— as upon the validity of slave mar- 
ria{<es which, if truly quot(‘d, arc simply appalling. Thouglitful and Christian 
Southerners regardetl the akusos of i^lavcry as religious Knglisli. men and 
women icgard the revelations of the Divorce Court — currnptio (^ptiuii pcssivia. 
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THK COMPHOMISR of 1850. TESTAMENT OF CALHOUN. 

Disunion in SiKlit— Alarm of the Statesmen — Jjast Speech and Death of 
Calhoun — The Compromise Measures — The Fugitive Slave Law--Spec<}h of 
Webster - Tlis Motives and his Fate. 

The struj^glo continued, bringing the peril of disunion ever 
nearer, till, blind as the Northern masses still remained, the 
(“yes of statesmen were ojicnod jierforee. The dreaded sjioctre 
stood, distinct and palpable, right across their path, and its 
a[)ptil]ing immediate presence terrified them into another of 
those so-called comiiromises by which they yielded the prin- 
ciple to win the substance, giving the form of victory to one 
section and the fact to the other, mortifying the North and 
ch(!aling the South. It might have been foreseen that such a 
jiolicy could only tend to exacerbate the resentment and in- 
flame the mutual animosities of both. The South had nothing 
to retract or conced(‘. But the petty •lifferenees of party pre- 
vailed over tlu! great issut;, whereon every Southerner felt and 
thought alike ; and Callioun’|^ defea^ in an attempt to unite 
Southern Whigs and D(‘mocrats on a common platform con- 
firmed the* Northern populace in the delusion tfiyt the South 
was neither resolute nor unanimous ; that disunion was a 
dream or a gamy of brag? The stat('smcn, better abk^ to 
gauge the compiu’ative significance of the common conirtction 
and the formal divisfon, were thoroughly alarn*iod. They saw 
th(! danger ; one only among thcjm disccyaied at once the peril 
which was plain to them and the vanity f)f all their remedies, 
the depth and breadth of the gulf that yawned between the fun- 
damental jffinciples, the rooted determinations, the ingrained 
moral convictions of the North and.^outh. Calhoun alone 
understood both the Abolitionists and the Southerners ; 
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realised the irrej)re8siblc conflict of which Seward afterwards 
talked ; saw and avowed at last tliat no compi’omiso could 
appease it or long postpone its issue. If he did not draw the 
true inference, acknowledge the inevitable consc(pience ho 
had so oftbn indicated, it W'as because he would not see — be- 
cause his feelingd" were too strong for his logic. His Unionism 
too profound and passionate to endure tht! conviction that the 
Union was doomed. That it could not much longer endure 
the strain of sectional conflict, he knew and proclaimed ; that 
thoi,\bolitionists would not and the South could not yield h(! 
plainly declared ; but he refustul to believe that the encroach- 
ments of the North would be pushed to extremity. He would 
hope against hoi)e that when the alternative was brought home 
to them, the iiatriotism, the constitutional sense, the interests, 
th<‘ conscious obligations of the Northern peoj^le would reduce 
the fanatics to silence — w’ould crush the Abolitionist agitation 
rather than drive the South to secession. " He knew that no 
pressure would have silenced him ; he failed to perceive the 
equal impossibility^of silencing the enthusiasts of emancipa- 
tion, i>robably because ho judged the CTarrisons, Love joys, and 
Greeleys whom he did not know by the Sewards, Chases and 
Websters be knew to the inmost core. 

On March 4, 1850, occuiTcd one of the most picturesque 
and pathetic scenes in American history : a scene which has 
its nearest parallel in Chathari’s dying vindication of the 
integrity of the British Empii-e. The gi*eatest ot Amei-ic-an 
statesmen — ^he author of Nullification, the arch-chami)iou of 
State rights and Southern interests, the jjatriot so often 
charged with disunionism, whose one fata’ mistake was his 
deteriiiination to believe, in the teeth of fate and fact, that 
attachment to ‘the Union w'as compatible with his supreme 
allegiance to South Carolina, his devotion to the interests of 
her sister States — littered his last warning, bequeathed his 
final counsel,' the last remaining hope he could discern of 
perpetuating the Union in rendering the South ‘secure within 
the lines of the Constitution, to the assembled Senators who 
represented the majesty* of thirty Sovereign States. He was 
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dying, and he knew it ; and the truth came suddenly homo to 
his hearers when they found that that thrilling voice was al- 
ready hushed — that they should never again hear the eloquence 
of profound and passionate conviction, of devoted and un- . 
selfish loyalty and patriotism, of a wisdom almost prophcitic, 
from the lijfe that had never paltered with the truth, never 
pandered to selfish interests or popular passion, never shrunk 
from utterances wounding to party spirit and fatal to personal 
ambition. Calhoun sat pale, feeble, and suffering, the fire 
in those dai'k eyes contrasting the wasted form and worn fncn, 
while his last si)eech was read, amid the deej) silence of intense 
attention and universal emotion, by Mason of Virginia. 

‘ I have, Senators, believed from the first that the agitation of 
the subject of slavery would, if not prevented by some timely 
and effective measure, end in disunion.’ Thus, with the; plain 
direct statement of the obvious truth, the unreserved utterance 
of a warning a hundred times reiterated in softer words to deaf 
ears and stubborn consciences, began the last deliverance of its 
greatest statesman in the darkest crisis of tjie nation’s life. By 
the admission of the most intemperate, virulent, and one-sided 
of anti-Southern and anti-slavery historians, every word df 
that great si>eech was carefully weighed. It contained not a 
syllable of angiy declamation or evejf covert menace ; yet its 
warnings were exidicit, definite, peremptory.* The lingering 
hopt.'S were avowedly slighter ^.han ev^jr before, the; a2)prehcn- 
sions darker as the South was weaker, the agitation against 
her far stronger than at the date to which Callmun assigned 
the commencement of the fifteen years’ battle. ‘Is it not 
certain that, if something is not done to arrest it, the South 
will be forced to choose between abolition and secesSion ? ’ 
That choice would not be immediate ; ye^s njust ela 2 )se 
before the alternative could be thrust upon the States ; before 
the strong tics of interest and sentiment* of historic i>ride and 
present patriotism j^hat held the Union together could be 
snapped one *by one. Disunion must be the work of time ; 
but the sand-glass had been turned. 

* American Siatesincn : Von Holtz s of CalJwun. 
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Not less striking than the calm solemnity of this political 
testament of the great Conservative leader was the modera- 
tion of the claims preferred on behalf of the South by her dying 
, champion. The Union could yet be saved, for the North had only 
to will it : to do justice by conceding to the South an (squal right 
in the acquired Territories, to fulfil her own express obligations, 
to refrain from agitating the slavery question, and so to amend 
the Constitution as to restore that sectional equilibrium whic-h 
was its oj’iginal basis, which, till the comnu'ncenient of this 
contest, had been carefully preserved. What Cyalliotiu aiiu(‘d 
at in this last suggestion Avas a remod('lling of tlui Executive, 
which should 2>rcv(mt its assuming a sectional or party wcha- 
ractcjr and give to South and North a seiiarate veto on Federal 
legislation ; in a word, to change the Presidency into a Con- 
sulate. It might be said that this was not so much to restore 
the Union as to i*ecognisc and formulate division. But the 
division Avas a fact, and the sjAccial chai’acteristic of Calhoun 
throughoAit his career was his clear discernnu'nt and un- 
flinching recognition of facts, hoAvever i>ainful. loin's it AA’as 
that distinguished him in life from the ablest of his riA’als. 
This Avas the caiise of h-is unjAoimlarity among a generation 
which jAersistt'utly refused to look facts in the face, to acknoAV- 
ledge their inevitable tMidency and unquestionable! mi'aning. 
To this he OAves his iiosthuinous rank ,i,mong American stati'S- 
men. This gives to his, every jrttei-anee, eA'on on the,chanc<! 
questions of the day, its bistoi'ic interest and fmi)ortanco. 
The 2‘>rofour^est orations of Clay and Webstei- on .the gravest 
questions have a significan<*.e litthi more than eidiemeral ; in 
the most e2>henu‘ral utterances 'of Calhoxpi avo scui 2>assing 
eventi treated from the stand2>oint of history; that present 
and future wllSch are noAV long 2 >aHt traced by the voice of 
political proixhecy a^ clearly, truthfully, and forcibly as 
historic ex 23 erience (^an trace them. This dying effort, this 
final summary of the counsels and warnings so often B2ioken 
in vain, this last legacy of a statesmanship only too profound 
and far-sighted, was y,fler all an unwilling and unconscious 
confession of despair. Calhoun himself could hardly dream 
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that the warning would be heeded, the remedy adopted ; yet 
the generation which heard him was not to pass away till all 
should be fulfilled. 

Among those who listened in awe and emotion were many 
of the great actors in the final scene of the tragedy whoso 
outline and fssu(! were mapped out before tUem by him whose 
liart was done. There sat the Abolitionist leader who, more 
than any other msui, forced on the South the last extremity 
of self-defence, the final choice between submission and se- 
(tession ; there, other Free-soil Btatesm(;n who were to tear up 
the Constitution in order to maintain the Union, and trample 
oiit the libei’ties of tin; North as the first step to the coercion 
of the South. There, with eyes intently bent on his fa<io, were 
Calhoun’s political heirs, his successors in the championship 
of Southern rights, d(!stined to dissolve the Union in a last 
attempt to maintain the Constitution. Around tluj reader 
sat Seward and Chase, Jefferson Davis and some of his ablest 
coadjuiors. Among the eager listeners who crowded the 
gallery may well have been many of the using soldiers — tht! 
elder of w'hom had won honour under the common flag on 
the battlefiidds of Mexico, and, with the boys bfcside thcirf,’ 
were to achieve a world-wide and et(irnal reputation as the 
loaders of armies arrayed against out; another on American 
soil foi’ the Union on whose behalf Calhoun pleaded for the 
last time, or for the State and«ection whose rights and honour 
alone were dearer to him than the Union. None can have 
lisltaied with deeper feeling, with graver anxiety, 3i' with more 
wilhil incredulity, than the^ two great rivals with whom he 
hnd been so often allied, against whom yet oftener pitted, 
throughout a long public career : engaged at this momtint in 
a final endeavour to achieve his object by U:c ivcthods he 
once more pronounced vain and hoi>eles6, by the last of those 
compromises between contradictory creeds and antagonistic 
pi'inciples which had^so often proclaimed pcac^ where peace 
was not and could not be : like Calhoun, saddened by re- 
peated disappointment and conscious* of failure, but more 
keenly wounded, more soured and embittered inasmuch as 
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their ambition was more selfish, their course less direct, con- 
sistent, and honest, their disappointments more personal than 
his. Doomed within two or three years to follow him to that 
.grave to which he was visibly descending, Webster at least 
must have' been awed by the presence of that which was 
wanting to his otvn last moments; the assurahee wherein 
Calhoun found .consolation for a career of constant defeat, a 
failure darker and more complete than that of which his rivals 
were yet conscious : the righteous conviction that he had 
served his cause loyally to the last. On March IS the dying 
statesman made his last apiiearanee in the Senate. On the 
Slst, the network of telegraphic wires recently stretched over 
the Union carried to East and West, to North and South the 
tidings that John Caldwell Calhoun had passed from the strife 
of politics — that a life of staudess honour and selfiess public 
service had reached its close. His last conscious words 
lamented the dangers closing round the South. 

Meanwhile the compromise to which Callioun, though 
with little hoi)e of 4iuniediatc and none of ultimate succtiss, 
bad given the sanction of his high authority, had been eagerly 
and vigorously pressed. Clay’s last attempt to reconcile the 
irreconcilable contained as usual, and it might seem more 
obviously and eei’tainly than usual, the seeds of si)eedy and 
inevitable failure. Califoi’nia was to be admitted with a Con- 
stitution forbidding slavery ; thus violating the accepted con- 
struction of the Missouri Compromise. New Mexico (includ- 
ing Arizonarand a good deal more) was to be organised as a 
Territory under a law which neither admitted nor excluded 
slavery ; thus referring to the Supreme Court a question unfit 
for and incapable of judicial decision, if only because no such 
decision could be accci)ted by the party which it must deprive 
of advantages already secured. 

Next, the slave trade was to bo suppressed in the District 
of Columbia ; a concession which humiliated the South with- 
out affording any solid satisfaction to Northern anti-slavery 
feeling. Finally the> constitutional obligation of the Free 
States to return ‘ fugitites from labour,’ runaway slaves and 
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apprentices, like other fugitives from justice was to be enforced 
by Federal law. The fourth article of the Constitution, which 
provides for the reciprocal rights .and duties of the several 
States, the interchange of citizenship and the mutual surrender 
of criminals, also enacts that ‘no person held to service or 
labour in one State under the law thereof, escaping into 
another, shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein 
be discharged fi-om such service or labour, but shall be de- 
livered uj) on claim to the pjirty to whom such services or labour 
may be duo.’ This odious obligation was a part, and a most 
important part, of the conditions b 3 r wliich the accession of the 
South to the Union of 1 789 had been jjurchased. The Northern 
States had got all, and more than all, for wliich they proffered 
.that shameful price. Yet not only had they never returned a 
fugitive slave, but tho.y had passed laws ex 2 )ressly designed to 
make such rendition simi)ly imiiossiblo. Northern Courts were 
not called ui)on to recognise the right of 2 )roi)erty in man, but 
to I’emit ‘ iMirsons held to labour by State law ’ to the i)roi)er 
local jurisdiction. Yet Judges sworn to exjucutc that law had 
o}jenly deelai’od that they would not do then- duty or keep 
their oath ‘ unless the claimant could show a bill of sale froni* 
the Almighty.’ The jmrpose of Cla^’^’s law was to take the 
matter out of the hands of law-breakf!ig legislators and for- 
sworn tribunals, and i)lacc the jurisdiction in the impartial 
hands of Federal Commissioners. Desiute heavy j)cnalties 
imposed on the abettors or rescuers of a fugitive, the danger 
of interfeffince was obvious ; and the authoritivis were em- 
l)owcred and enjoined to callJFor any requisite civil or military 
supjiort. A fine of not more than a thousand dollars, withim- 
lirisonment for not more than six months, seems at firBt*sight 
a ruthless penalty for the mere concealment .of a* runaway. 
A further liability, if the slave escajjed, t« pay his owner (as by 
way of liquidated damages) one thousand dollars, the value of a 
good field hand, was sjmply just. From the standpoint of the 
law and the Constitution the fugitive slave was exactly on a par 
with other stolen property ; and receiye«B of stolen goods are 
liable in alumst every civilised country to severer p unishm ents. 
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Unhappily, in spite of the deliberate engagement of the 
North to ignore it, no man, slave-owner or Free-soiler, could 
keep the human element in the stolen chattels out of sight. 
Slave-hunters and slave-traders were odious in the South, and 
those who ifiost finnly and conscientiously believed that slavery 
was as a rule beneficial to the negroes, felt thal; the terrible 
risks and hardships incurred by tlie fugitive went far to es- 
tablish an cxcej)tion ; to jirove that he or she had found a 
bondsman’s life intolerable. It was pi’ovidod, not as has been 
alleged that the accused should not be heart!, but that, like 
other prisoners at the bar, he should be incom2)etent as a wit- 
ness in his own belialf. A houd-jide coloured freeman coidd 
have no difficulty in bringing forward abundant evidence of 
his status and identity. The decision of the Commissioner 
did not necessarily relegate the fugitive to slavery, but sinijily 
transferred him to the jurisdiction of his native State. It 
was impossible, if the Union were to subsist, to li'gislate on the 
monstrous assumj)tion that Southern Coui'ts would wittingly 
sanction the enslavement of free m(‘n. Massachusetts was 
entitled to have the status of an inhabitant tritul within her 
’jurisdiction, in the neighbourhood where ho rc'sided and w'here 
his witnesses would be at hand. When an im2)artial Federal 
official had decided that the accused was a fugitive from 
South Carolinian slavery, his State was in hei’ turn entitled 
to demand that ho should be tJcmitted to her control. With 
a question between Carolinian slaves, frtjodmen, and citizens 
iMassachusetts had no concern. The fears jH’ofesscid A)!- the liber- 
ties of hond-Jide coloured citizens betrayed either insin(!erity 
or violent and unreasoning' j)rejudice. Iv oikj of the earliest 
cases'* tried under the law, a fugitive was sent back to Mary- 
land and restated to his 8ni)i>08ed master, who at once releaBed 
him, declaring that bo was not the Emery Eice for whom he 
Avas mistaken. Southern i>arti 8 ans declai'od that he was after 
all a fugitive slave though not the right one ; which would 
seem an extravagance of party Bi)iriti worthy of as much 
credit as the Abolitionist stories of successful conspiracies to 
enslave coloured PcnnsJ^lvanians and New Englanders — if the 
Abolitionists had told us who the man really was? 
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The rendition even of fugitive criminals has always becui 
unpopular. Few men and fewer women would take an active 
part in restoring a runaway schoolboy to a hattid master ; 
and the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 rendered every citizen of 
the Middle States liable to a cruel dilemma. The-tippeal of a 
nmaway slavts might at any moment enforce«upon him a choice 
between penalties almost ruinous to a man cjf small means, 
and the j^angs of wounded feeling if not the tortures of re- 
morse. Such was the price New England had engaged to 
pay, and still submitted to owe, for the benefit of the Union. 
TJje States and the majority of their i^eople had no cause to 
comiilain, but the hardsliiii to individual consciences was no 
less distressing. 

One only ju’ovision of Clay’s proposed law was clearly bad. 
The bias of every human being must be in favour of liberty. 
The Commissioners were to sit in States whose adverse feeling 
was intense ; which had systematically violated their public 
faith, whoso citiz(ms had broken their oaths as magistrates 
and legislators, State; ollicers and jurymen, wherever the law 
of v(;ndition was in qiu;stion. Every decision in favour of a 
claimant would t;xi>ose the Judge to odium and insult. Tcf- 
conntc;rvail these; adverse influences it was provided that the 
uni)oi)ular decision should he rewardtWl by a double fee ; as if 
twenty shillings (^*5) t'xtra would ever turn the scale when the 
freedom of a fiJlow-Christiqjti was in the balance ! No 
Abolitionist could have devised a surer means, without affect- 
ing a single judgment, to throw distrust and odium upon all. 

The struggle in Congress was obstinate and i)rotracted. 
It was decided by ^ the un(;xf)ected and exc(;edingly uui>opular 
course of Daui(;l Webster, now Senator for MassachusetfS. I 
cannot doubt that '\\^bstor was in this case thoroughly disin- 
terested, patriotic, and conscientious — njore so perhaps than in 
any other act of a long and distinguished if not always scrupu- 
lous career. The Presidency had been the darling object of his 
lifelong ambition — th*l; pole-star of his political com'se ; the 
election of 1852 offered his best and pr<^bably his last chance. 
Calhoun was dying : Clay was ‘ out of the running ; ’ Welwter 
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was the one great figure left on ‘the public stage, towering 
high above all possible rivals. When, therefore, on Mai'ch 7, 
1860, three days after Calhoun’s last great speech had boon 
read to the Senate, Webster delivered in defence of the Com- 
promise a speech marked by all Clay’s effective popular elo- 
quence — by a strength of clear, sustained, cogent, constitutional 
argument inferior only to Calhoxm’s — by that power to persuade 
the heart and convince the mind of judges and juries, poi)ulace 
and Senate, wherein the speaker had no living master — those 
of whose rooted and gi’owing hostility to the South, to South- 
ern statesmen, claims, ideas, and institutions, of whose sedfish 
interests and sectional enthusiasms he had beem so long the 
si)oke8man, were bitterly mortified. The passion of the Abo- 
litionists and Free-soilers was inflamed to wdiite heat by the 
Fugitive Slave Law ; the meaner Bj)ite of tht; party politicians 
— wdiom a gi’cat leader’s fervid appeals to Northern feeling 
might have borne into power — was (ixasperated ; and both de- 
nounced him with unsi)aring and unforgiving viruk'-nee as a 
traitor who had sold his conscience and his constituents for 
the Southern vote. Only the reckless fury of J ackson’s clientage 
ever ventured t<T impugn the, honour and integrity of Adams, 
Clay, or Calhoun. Unfortunately, Webster’s lax pobtical 
morality, his self-indulgent temx)er and extravagant habits — 
together with a certain want of delicacy in money matters, 
which disposed him to considerjuinstdf, in public life as at the 
Bar, an advocate entitled to the warm gratitude of his clients, 
and not averse to receive substantial maj’ks thereof — laid him 
open, on those rare occasions when party sph'it is fanned by 
the magnitude and sacredness of* the issue into furnace heat, 
to suspicions never whispered against men like Pitt and Burke, 
Washington and Hamilton. 

Like all moreover who, as the spokesmen of factious 
intemperance, sow the wind, he reaped the whirlwind for his 
harvest. He«had been so fierce against those with whom ho 
was now allied ; ho had denounced so foluunently the claims 
he now prc8S(jd ; pressed so far those he had now to rebuke 
and moderate. As usuiil in such cases, the rank and file. 
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astounded by the peace negotiated in secret while war seemed 
at the hottest, felt themselves betrayed and deceived. As is 
commonly the fate of statesmen, the punishment due to the 
sin was visited on the repentance. ’ For twenty, thirty years , 
Webster had been the foremost champion of these extreme 
doctrines and unconstitutional aggressions which, or the 
principles on which he justified them, he had, now to r(?pn- 
diate and renounce — of the ex<dusion of Missouri, the Force Bill 
of Jackson, the onslaughts on slavery in the District and in 
the Territories. He had ridiculed the warnings of Calhoun, 
resisted the mediation of Clay, laughed to scorn the threats 
of secession — and he was now a Saul among the pi-ophcts of 
disnn)tion, the last of the Union-saviours ! The people were 
still as blind as their biaders had chosen long to be. They 
could not discern tlu; signs of the times, rcjad the handwriting 
oil the wall which had appalled into a conversion — far less 
sndd<*n than it seemed — those who looked in the. face the states- 
num of the South, and know too well the meaning of their sad, 
stern, resolute countenances. 

Few men of Webster’s intellectual power could have gone 
BO near the verge of destruction without realisiffg it. Advocate* 
not only by profession but by nature, he had never learned to 
weigh hostile argument and tm'd(aice,*wbile he could answer 
them. lie contradicted himself as freely, from different 
standpoints and in diverse plvases of^ public life, as a great 
pleader in different cases. lie had spoken, hitherto, from, his 
brief as thii retained attorney of New England :,it is to his 
honour that, when his eyes were opmied, when the gulf of dis- 
union 3'^awned at h^s feet, hi? recoiled with such instinctive 
and unhesitating decision. lie had never, probably, beftn at 
heart an Abolitionislf; he had in him nothing of the fanatic, 
and little enthusiasm that survived the parting cheers of 
audiences which had swayed as much as they had been swayed 
by him. But on one point he felt keenly and passionately. 
The United States, ifbt the North, not New England, not 
Massachusetts, was his fatherland ; his pride in the name of 
America — hi the past, the jiresent, the future of his country — 
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was the one permanent and spontaneous passion, the one 
political instinct of his nature ; and Canning or Palmerston 
would have borne the restoration of the riei)tarchy as easily 
as he the dissolution of the Union. None perhaps had done 
more to cBfdanger it ; he sacrificed all — even to his life — to 
retrieve that unconscious error of a lifetime. 

Was it noi sacrifice, but miscalculation ? Ts it credible 
that, in reversing the course and breaking the ties of thii’ty 
years, he hoiked to achieve the culmination of a consistent 
ambition by one act of suiirerne and glaring inconsistency ? 
Far from playing for the Presidenej'^ in the sj)eech of March 7, 
did he not know at lt!ast that he was endangering, not pro- 
moting, that cherisht'd drtiam of his life ; that he staked his 
party leadership, his sectional popnlaritj’, even his seat in the 
Senate, upon the issue ? The tone of his speech certainly 
suggests that his advocacy of the Fugitive Slave Law was the 
result of a profound if somewhat sudden conviction. Forced 
for once to regard the sectional dispute as a judgt;, not a 
special pleader, he could not mistake the plain meaning of 
the Constitution. Thei'e was no choice for an honest man 
■hut to fulfil thh Constitixtion or renounce the Union ; and he 
could as soon have renounced his salvation. He argm.'d the 
question from this point of view ; with a disregard of all others 
W'hich shows that he. had never shar'‘d and Jiever understood 
the passionate feeling ^of his ^uore. exti'eme sup])orters. lie 
vindicated the mesisure, not as a lUHuient and calculating 
politician ^’ould havi* done— as the most j)ainlul .sacrifice 
that New England and her spokesman could make to the 
exigencies of justice and fraterfiity, to the claiuis of sister- 
^tatlis, the obligations of public faith, the maintenance of the 
Union — but as a idain, simple, obviouS matter of law with 
which sentiment had no concerii ; as ho would never have 
argued such a claim in Court with the fugitivt; before his eyes. 
He was sur*rfy as thoroughly earnest and sincere as he had 
ever hcicn in his life ; but it is sfiid life was not above taking 
a peexmiary reward ^fgr the performance of a public duty.'-* 

* gee his life: in Honglitod’e fecries of American StatoBmea, oAd coutempo- 
rary joumalit and correspondence. 
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Seldom was political error or jiolitical converHion visited Syitli 
a more cruel and crushiiiff than befell the idolised 

leader of the Northern Whigs, the si^oiled child of New Eng- 
land. The poetic reiu’oach of Whittier, perhaps the bitterest 
j)iece of invective to be found in the whole range of political ’ 
verse, exhil^ts with terrible truth and ^ruel pathos the 
actual position of Webster’s last years, the utter alienatioii 
of public sympathy from a man to whom the admiration of 
the country, the confidence of his own i>eople, the love of 
friends W'cre the breath of life. 

ICHADOD. 

So fallen ! so lost ! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore ! 

The glory from his grey hairs gone 
h’or evermore ! 

Revile him not, — the Tempter hath 
A snare for all ; 

And pityhig tears, not soom and wrath. 

Befit Iris fall ! 

O, dumb be jiassion’s stormy rage. 

When he who might 

Have lighted uj) and led his age. 

Falls back in night. 

• Scorn ! w'ould the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven. 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 

From hope and heaven ? 

Let not the land once proud of him 
InsfClt him iiow. 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim 
l>ishonourod brow. 

r 

Of all we loved and honoured, naught 
But power remains 

A fallen Angers pride of tliou^kt 
Still stroi^g in chairifl. • 
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All else is gone ; from tiliose great eyes , 

The soul lias fled : 

When faith is lost, when honom' dies,. 

. The man i^; dead ! 

Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame : 

Walk backAvard, with averted ga/.c. 

And hide the shame ! 

After long and stubborn fighting, the Comiivoniiso of ISfiO, 
as it is called, was carried through Congress. Tlie North, as 
usual, got the oyster, in the shape of the richest Soutliern 
region in the Union, the State of California; and, asw’as tlien 
su 2 )])osed, all the rest of the Territories excejit the still desca-t 
wastes of Arizona and New Mexico. The prohibition of the 
slave trade in the national capital attached a stigma to South- 
ern institutions. The Fugitive Slave LaAv was a yet more 
stinging mortification to Northern feciling ; a very tardy and, 
as it jiroved, a very ennity recognition of a right for wliich tlu; 
South had paid twice over, and whicli no honest man could for 
!i moment dispivte. New England was formally convicted of 
a persistent breach of faitli, and ordered to pay her debts for 
the future. Had the a 4 ,*kuowledgment of wrong been frankly 
made by Northern votes on btdialfof tluj North — had the ojiera- 
tion of that ‘ undergiouud raih^iad,’ by which it was alU'ged 
that the Border States Tost human property to thw amount of 
>?200,00() a ;^'ear, been really supinessed -- the meaisure might 
have been, as its authors meant it to be, a iiroof of fraternal 
feeling, a satisfaction to the insulted dignity of the Slave States. 
But ciirried against the votes or by the absence of Northern 
members, in the teeth of passionate 2 )r*tests from Northern 
Jjegislatures, (!?hurches, and iiooiiles, the sole effect of the 
Comi)r(mnse was to 'exasperate ill-will and rtmder justice 
im 2 )c>ssible. 

Slavery was forced, in its most odiou* and repulsive asp(!ct, 
upon the eyes and cojisciences of the Noi thern i)coi)le ; and 
this w’as all that Avas faij-chased by the irr(‘^’ocabl(^ siuTender 
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of the wlioie habitable temtory of the Union to their exclusive 
possession. Nothing did so much to inflame and envenom 
the feud as this last of the long series of the Northern con- 
quests disguised under the name bf compromises. Mr. Davis 
of Mississippi, the ablest of Calhoun’s successors, disapproved’ 
the so-called settlement of 1850 no less * warmly than the 
Abolitionist Hale, who truly announced it as ‘ a cry of peace 
where there was no peace.’ Only two Northern senators 
dared to vote for the fulfilment of Northern engagements ; ® a 
significant evidence of the ‘ good-will ’ entertained by their 
constituents and expressed by tin* bill ! 

The Fugitive Slave Law was most earnestly demanded by 
those to whom the return of fugitive slaves was least impor- 
tant : those cotton and sugar States in which slave labour was 
piu-haps most valuable, but from which escape was almost 
imiiossible. Coupled with the prohibition of slave-trading 
under the shadow of the Capitol, it was meant for a display 
of mutual good-will -the redress of a wrong rather than the 
supiiression of a practical miscliief. The disajipointmcnt was 
signal, immediate, and disastrous in the extreme. Northern 
mobs rescued fugitives, and Northern Conrtu, in open viola*. - 
tion of law and oaths, acquitted the rescuers. Northern 
Legislatures passed State laws morq offensive, violent, and 
unconstitutional than ever to prevent the execiition of the 
‘ supremo law,’ the fullilmta:^ of recently renewed engage- 
ments," for. which they had secured ‘a new and enormously 
exaggerated consideration. 

The divisions on the ‘ sottlenumt ’ had ix'nt the Whig party 
into antagonistic sections. »' Henry Clay lived to see his last 
conii)romise on the verge of failure. The sectional anim.>)sities 
he had striven to tillay broke out in new fury and more 
envenomed bitterness. He died in June 186‘2. His great 
rival thus withdrawn, Webster, who now held the Secretary- 
ship of State under Fillmoi’e, hoped for, if he .did not confi- 
dentl.v' exi)ect, the Presidential nomination of his pai'ty in the 
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coining Convention. Bat the Nol’th had not forgiven and 
the South declined to trust him. The Convention was divided 
between Fillmore, the representative of the moderate, and 
jCeneral Scott, the favourite of the anti-slavery section. The 
quarrel was settled by the adoption of the pro-slavery 
' platform ’ and the anti-slavery candidate. And 'W^’bster, 
refused even the compliment of a strong minority vote in the 
last ballot, died before the election was decided — a baffled, 
disappointed, and broken-hearted man. 

The attempt of the Whigs to suppress the irreconcilable 
divisions of their party by nominating a Liberal candidate on a 
Conservative platform failed as it deserved. There remained no 
pre-eminent leader, no statesman of repute, character, or ability 
comparable to the chiefs of the former generation, in either 
party. James Buchanan of Pennsylvania, Stephen A. Douglas 
of Illinois, and Cass of Michigan were the foremost figures 
on the Democratic side ; but no one of them could lay claim 
to a pre-eminent authority, to high statesmanlike capacity, or 
even to a great national reputation. Each of them was strong 
enough to defeat the others, none of them able to secure his 
t»wn nominatioiE Once more, at the last moment, a name 
hitherto unthought of and almost unknown was thrown before 
the weary electioneerersc Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire 
had earned a respectal^e and honourable position as a soldier 
in the Mexican war, as^Speakejr of the State Legislature, as 
Governor and Eepresentative ; but had withdrawn from the 
political fiel^, and was little known or wholly forgotten beyond 
the limitB of his own State. A stainless private character, a 
consistent previous record, the education and demeanour of a 
gentleman, above all a mediocrity which was thought likely to 
render him a pliant tool in the hands of <the party managers, 
were his sole claims to the chair of Washington. As a soldier 
he had no pretension to compare with Scott ; even as a 
politician he kad been less prominent ; but the disruption of 
the Whigs, the dissolution of their party organisation in the 
North, rendered it unnecessary for the Democrats to trouble 
bhex^elves about the^fame or popularity of their candidate. 
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Not their own strength/ but the weakness of their rivals, 
ensured their triumph. The electoral majority for Fierce was 
one of the largest ever thrown.. The popular vote, though 
decisive, was not so unequal as would have of itself driven 
the defeated party to despair. It was the absence of a common 
principle, •the existence of deep, permanent, irreconcilable 
divisions in their ranks, and not their defeat in the Presiden- 
tial campaign, that practically dissolved the Whig party, after 
an existence of some thirty years. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FILIBUBTEBS. 

Lopez and Crittenden— Cuban Intervention — Executions — American Feelinj5 — 
Central America— Clayton — Bulwer Treaty — WalJror — Interoceanic Canal 
and Bailways. 

The Mexican war had given a new impulse to filibustering. 
‘ Manifest destiny ’ seemed as good a title as discovery or con- 
(juest. For prescription a nation younger than some of its 
living citizens — a people whose every institution, whose very 
existence, was a thing of yesterday, which knew no * time 
whereof the memory of man ran not to the contrary ’ — had 
little respect. ' Indeed the public law, the existing rights and 
Inrundaries of thcTNew World had no prescriptive sanction. 
Everything had been established by violence within the 
memory of men still ydang and adventurous. Save the 
British empire in Canada and the European ownership of the 
Antilles and Guiana, the TJnion of 1789 was actually the oldest 
existing fact within their ken. The Spanish douSinion in 
Cuba, with its tunparalleled antiquity of three centuries and a 
I^llf, waaibut the last relic of a dominion torn to pieces before 
their own eyes. This ‘ Pearl of the Antilles ’^was a rich jewel 
in the hhnds of a senile and semiparalytic owner. Its wealth, 
its position,, its misgovernment, its actuSi feebleness and 
possible strength ; the reftources so mismanaged by its present 
possessors, the vast and indefinite capabilities which nothing 
but American eifterprise was needed to develop, which would 
render it in their hands the very garden of the Now World — 
rendered it a natural and ^ahnost legitimate object of American 
coveto|||pes8. As Great Witain had long claimed the dominion 
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of the narrow seas,’ American lu'ide affected to speak of the 
sea’;tliat washed the Antilles as — the national sense of the 
ambiguous term — ‘ American waters ’ ; and Cuba was ‘ the key 
of the Gulf.’ That key ‘ ought ’ to belong to the owners of. 
Texas 'and Louisuma, of the Mississippi and the Bio Grande. 
Its possessiftn had long been to the more* aspiring and ag- 
gressive statesmen of America all that Constantinople, the 
Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles have been to the successors 
of Peter the Great. 

But the first forcible attempt was made, if under less 
legitimate auspices, under colour of a better cause or more 
plausible pretext than mere lust of conquest. Lopez was no 
pirate, no mere soldier of fortune. He had fought in the 
South-American wars, under the flag of his native Sovereign, 
as a champion of legitimate authority. In exile, he assumed 
and sustained to the last, with imqucstionable consistency 
Mild apjiarent sincerity, the character of a Cuban patriot. In 
that character he was not to bo severely blamed for enlisting 
the aid of foreign sympathisers. There was less excuse for 
the adventurers who gathered round his standai’d ; but among 
these wore doubtless many who believed themselves actuated 
as much by national as by personal interests. His second 
in command was the son of Mr. CrittUbden, then rcpi’tisonting 
Kentucky in the Senate of the United States. On May 7, 1850, 
a jiarty .of some 600 men unde#Lopez,himself sailed from New 
Orleans. Their final ai-rangemcnts were made on a desert 
island off the Mexican coast, and on the 19th they landed at 
and seized Cardenas, a small port on the north-western coast 
of Cuba. The peoffle, however, showed no disposition to join 
the intruders, and on the same evening a Spanish force "drove 
Lopez and his party*back to their steamer, the Creole. They 
were pursued by a Spanish man-of-war, but reached Key West, 
a naval station of the United States off the west coast of 
Florida, and disembarked there in safety. The Creole was 
seized by the Custom# officers. A few days later Lopez was 
arrested at Savannah and put on his trial, but diBcharge{i, ■' 
amidst the enthusiastic cheering of the people. In July a 
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BQColld eftoA wtfB>made to bting him and He 

Sow (Means, where the ex^dition’had 
l)i^lL|i^'<]^;Vwl)l^js^'iherd^re, the 'actiml Eolation of the 
la^;|)a^eeA ip 1816 had taken place. 

lorn^able expediti^p, waft set op foot in 
18^. yTlle steamer ^a/«^?ro, witii some 500 
.men,‘3Se|P“K«w. C)rlejius, tojLw^ied at Key West, and on the 
inbrmn^ ^f August'12 1au'de4 at Cubaiibs. Lopez doubtless 
.believed* with the usnal credulity of exiles, that on his first 
sneoess his'icountrymen would rise arKl.f)lace him at the ln^ad 
of a real Cuban 'insurrection. He was hitt('rly disa 2 )pointed. 
T)iscont(Hit, however g(.*nera], was not ready foi* rebellion. 'I'o 
His 2 )aho-Caban * pride and jonloimy the American intrndei-s 
were nioi'c. odious than the oflieial oligareliy o1‘ native Spanish 
birth and language. ' Tlna’r syiTii)athy was susineiosis, their 
interference wholly unwelcome. Few or no natives joined 
their standard. On the day after tladr landing the invadt;rs 
were attacked and broken u]i. A small party under Crittenden 
retreated to the sea-coast, while Loi)ez marched on into the 
interior. After .two sharp eiicotmtei’s, in which vastly sniterior 
‘'Siwiisll forces were repulsed with tlie loss of 500 iiKm, Lopez 
sought refuge in the recesses of the mountains. But a severe 
titorm .ruined his amiTiunition, his band was routed and 
scattered, tlte surviA’ors with their leader hunted down and 
capttired. Crittenden Readied' “the coast, seized some boats, 
and put to sea, but was taken and caj*ried to *IIavannah, 
where he and his men, about 50 in number, were forthwith 
shot. Lopez was garrotted, insisting with his last breath 
that he died a martyr to tlie liberties of Cuba. The rest of 
the ijfisoners, about 150, were condemned to ten years’ hard 
labour on the public works of Spain, but at the close of the 
first year were i)ardonpd by the Crown. 

The e^xpeditioM was ‘ not only * crime but a blunder.’ On 
'.^e other haiKd, the execution of Crittenden and his party was 
a' yet more fatal mistake. It was in strict accordance with 
Spanish and Spanish ^American usage ; the wholesale execution 
of captives was the regular practice of their civil wars, and the 
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followers of Lopez wtere bf co\ifse^j>&kteA 'ra&o£.t}ia>n retels-t- 
as were the Garibaldiau ThousaSn^ in dis- 

tinctly the Fan- Sclavonic 
of the so-called Servian inArttrecticii 

for the last Busftiah jnvasipp of Ta^y,-.;;Bdt1pPme£dyi^<l 
his comrades* were iJ^thcoBsiSnet^of ,th» ei\5Jltied,jw^ 
with Drake or Grenville rather 

ludd ; and that instiiTfct was outraged “by the, buteJieiy' of, fifty 
such prisoners in cold bloo'd."". .Bubjse^nent leiiityirof the 
Spanish Government .by<no means ■ appeased the rfecntnient 
excited by the massacre of niou among whom - weipe the 
sons and brotliers of distinguished Aiucsrican citizens'. From 
that moment the national fe<ding of the two -countries became 
bitterly hostile, and the relations of the Governments wefre 
straiiK^d to a degree which threatened the' -peace of the 
world. 

Other considerations were of course at \vork. National 
ambition sought a pretext to seize the citadel of the Antilles ; 
unscrupulous statesmanship saw a chance of restoring the 
e<|uililu-ium of the Union. The tixti*eme Southern party 
coveted Cuba as a prize more valuable, till the gold discoveries 
of California, than all that had been wrested from Mexico : 
a connti’y rich, undevclo])ed, inviting American immigitation, 
yet already peopled ; a country in which slavery wirs cstablisjiod 
and whose annexation might countervail the impending crea- 
tion of new Fr<'.e States in the North-West. But it was the 
enterprise and fate of Crittenden and his comrades wliieh 
made the acquisition of Cuby, a point of honour, an object of 
ambition, with the Aiation at large. 

American comj){inicB had obtained ooncessiona for inter 
oceanic i-ailways and canals wliich involved tbpm in frequent 
quarrels with the ephemeral Powers of the Isthmus. Under 
the rule of Fillmore and Fierce the storm of •intestine conflict 
and the ahsovhing interest of domestic questidllS threw Ml 
issues and incidents of foreign policy, except the abortive' 
scheme for the annexation of Cuba, entirely into tlie shade. 
But more than one important question deeply and per- 
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manently affecting the foreign relations of the United States 
had been settled daring those seven eventful years. The 
Clayton-Bul’wer treaty of 1860 pacified the mutual jealousies 
of England and the United States by a joint renunciation of 
all pi'etension^, present and future, to any sovereignty over 
Central America*. The question had assumed* an apparent 
importance in. consequence of a projected canal, by way of 
the San Juan Eiver, across Nicaragua ; a scheme which, 
abandoned for more than thirty years, has been recently re- 
vived. But Great Britain had claimed for some two centuries 
a protectorate over the Mosquito Indians, an insignificant 
tribe of barbarians whose Territory marched with those of 
Honduras, JNiearagua^ and Co^ Bica. Lord Palmerston main- 
tained that this protectorate was not renounced by the treaty 
of 1860, since in 1848 England had taken possession of Grey- 
town, or San Juan, on behalf of her savage proteyf.H, and since 
the language of the treaty si)oko only of the * occupation ’ of 
colonies or the exercise of ‘dominion.* The United States 
contended that Greytown had been in the possession of Nicra- 
ragua, and that it had been rocovei'ed for the Mosquitos by 
British interference. The unfortunate town was destroyed 
by an American captain in 1854 ; and this violent and high- 
handed proceeding walj popularly ascribed quite as much to 
international pique, and a desire to demonstrate the su- 
premacy of the United States, ks to the potty grievances of an 
American company which furnished the imiuediafe pretext. 

Again, in 1841, the superintendent of Belize, a British 
colony in the Bay of Honduras, had taken possession of the 
island of Buatan and some neigiibouring nslets, and these in 
1852 were formally organised as a British colony under the title 
of the Bay Islands. The American Government disregarded 
the fact of previous possession, and the claim of Great Britain 
that the establishment of a colonial government was a mere 
matter of internal administration ; and demanded the restora- 
tion of the islands to Honduras and thd abandonment of the 
Mosquito protectorate. /The question remained long unsettled, 
a proposal for arbitration being rejected by the Goyernment of 
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the United States. Meanwhile a much more signal violation 
of the treaty was committed by a party of American adven- 
turers. In September 1856 Colonel Walker, at the head of 
some thirty filibusters, supported by some scores of native 
half-castes, interfered in one of the perpetual ^vil wars of 
Nicaragua, and after a complete victory estaBlished liis pro- 
teffe Rivas as Prewdent of the Republic. Rivas proceeded to 
annex the Mosquito Territoiy, and declared war on Costa Rica. 
In this war Rivas and Walker, reinforcdd by four hundred 
American adventurers, gained three signal victories over 
enormously superior Costa Rican forces. But Wfidker quar- 
relled with the American Transportation Company, in whose 
interest and with whose support the expedition appears to have 
been undertaken. Abandoned and opposed by them, he was 
ultimately overpowered, and in August 1857 the last of his 
adherents made their escape to New York. 

From 1850 to 1860 the foreign policy of the Union and the 
enterprises of its more speculative capitalists, equally with 
such attempts as Walker’s, were animated by the desire to 
secure the control of the most convenient route between 
California and the Atlantic States. The Panama Railway 
was a speculation of this kind, rendering the protectorate of 
the Territory through which it passed ef legitimate object of 
American diplomacy. The gold discoveries, the rapid de- 
velopment, of California, the growSig impprtance of the Pacific 
Coast, stimulated the ambition alike of speculators, politicians, 
and engineers. The constantly increasing traffic between^ the 
East and West rendered the control of its temporary routes 
an object of nationali importance. But it was obvious that 
American enterprise and policy would in the end be satisfied 
with nothing less than*a direct line wholly withip American 
territory. The vSst distances, the uninhabited and barren 
deserts of the interior, the lofty passes and imi)racticable 
ravines of the Rocky Mountains, interposed obstacles' such as 
European engineers had •never confronted, never dreamed of 
overcoming, till, after the close of this liistory, the success of 
the Union Pacific Railway demonstrated the power of human 
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energy and invention to subdue £he most formidable resistance 
that nature could offer. Three lines of railway now connect the 
gr^t cities and harbours of the Atlantic and Pacific States. 
Wit|i the completion of the first of these the Oentral American 
>^route sank,^ far as the United States were concerned, into 
ih^ipificanee. * The transit across the IsthiAus became an 
international object, in which Europe, and especially England, 
was chiefly interested. American commerce has found a 
Nearer and safer ^lannel, and has surrendered to the national 
pride and engineering ambition of France the construction 
and oontr(fl'Qf the canal by which the two oceans are one day 
to be connected. That canal will shorten by one-tliird the 
practical distance between England and the Indies — wiU, 
if successful, be the future route of the vast traffic between 
Westjsm Europe and Eastern Asia ; but hardly convey a single 
passenger or a single bale of goods from Baltimore to San 
Francisco, or from New York to the growing ports of Oregon. 
The United States are less interested in the development of 
Central American resources, the political and social future of 
the Isthmus, than the hew commercial states ot the Mediter- 
ranean or tfie problematic empire of France in Indo- China. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

‘UNCLE TOM.* 

Its Opportuneness — Seasons of its Popularity — Dramatised-H^scwnt^ftl^ 
hood of the whole Picture — Note on the Bealities of '^e Sttbjeot. 

Tub development of a nation’s literature is an important part 
of its history ; but once only in the annals of mankind has 
the publication of a single book, and that book a mere work 
of liction, marked and largely coutribntjgd to the crisis of a 
great political contest. In the latter half of 1852, in the 
midst of the Presidential campaign, appeared a picture of 
plantation life and Southern society — professing to trace the 
actual working of slavery, its influence on the character and 
fortunes of master and slave — by a hitherto ahdost unknown 
authoress. Brought up in New England, the writer had but 
little knowledge and less experience of flhe society she under- 
took to describe, of the institutions and the people among 
whom her scene was laid. SetSng as^de books that belong 
to an iminettsurably higher grade, with which it would be 
ridiculous to comi)are the clufusy, polemical caricatures of 
Mrs. Stowe, no work of fiction of the same order has taken a 
deeper hold of the popular imaguiation — has become a greater 
favourite with the many, especially with children, and with 
the classes whose narA>w experience, limited interests, c%- 
like sim];)licity and credtdous fancy assiipilate tlMr literacy 
tastes to those of childhood. Never was publication so 
opporttme, taking the tide of public feeling on the^um. ‘The 
current of conscientious* Unionism, respect for plighted faith, 
that had followed the powerful and unanswerable appeals of 
Clay and Webster, the ebb of sectional excitement following on 
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the supposed settlement, had'SpSiiAi ThO ^erce re- 

flux of anti- Southern piiiuwion hi^]^t '|ast^t)!Sgun— still felt 
a. need of excuse, or of such incentv^ atf* might dispense with 
excuse. The story appealed at once* to the best and worst 
passions of the largest reading public the world ; swept 
aside the considerations that divided and beHvildered them; 
ignored all they wished to forget, presented powerfully the 
view they wished to take. It kept their faults studiously out 
of sight, and misrepresented the position the adversary 
with the utmost ingenuity of party advocacy. It supplied 
the Northern reaction with the stimulants it needed ; satisfied 
the want of the moment, consciously or unconsciously felt by 
those who wished to shake off the hampering doubts, the un- 
deniable obligations, the awkward sense of conflicting rights 
and duties, that checked the indulgence of their rising impulse. 
It gave the Northen^masses a popular passionate statement of 
their case, deliberately ignoring the claims reluctantly acknow- 
ledged by jurists and divines, statesmen and moralists. The 
Fugitive Slave Law was equally odious to their private and 
binding upon their xiolitical conscience. They wanted a plea 
which would'enable the former to choke the voice of the latter. 

Their story was dramatised and the fugitive slaves were, 
represented by a skillbd actor and actress of pure white blood 
and Northern education. They exhibited to an excited and 
%ympathetic audience,^ mtt hdlf-breed rmaways from slavery, 
but an Anglo-Saxon husband and wife, father' and mother, 
bred iai freedom and only now threatened with enslavement. 
Such a case — falsely represented as that of the real fugitive — 
came home to the heart of the coldest and most indifferent 
spectator as that of actual runaways with half- negro features, 
with the maigiers, feelings, language, aifd ideas of born bonds- 
men and bondswomen, could never have done. Uncle Tom was 
a possible negro ; the result of a peculiar religious teaching, 
of a literal 'fiiith in t^ maxims of the Gospel as interpreted 
by orthodox Unitarianism, acting tih a simple, impulsive, 
affectionate and submissive nature, idealized to the utmost, 
livery character in his part of the story was possible — not, 
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howevef'P€>ssibfi|?yftl^&t;^ininjg and surroundings ascribed 
to thorn.. -^js^yieBs, ^^-meaning, unprincipled 

-Shelby; the' lis®fess> da^sjuthing, unconscientious infidel St. 
Clair; his heartle^, Wfthless wife; the brutal Legree; the 
unsympathetic, hard^^pra^ical, semi-Puritan Ophelia, with her 
theoretical pi^ an^ instinctive loathing for *the black child, 
whose very touch she would not bear ; the fiery, resolute, un- 
scrupulous Alfred — might all have been found in Southern 
society. But. the story is none the less false, the picture none 
the less a monstrous caricature.. Not one of the characters 
is common, much less representative. No single type of the 
average Southerner — no conscientious, benevolent, vigilant 
master, sensible of his tremendous responsibility and hardly 
less anxious to do his duty by his slaves than to exact the 
service and obedience due to him ; in a word, no Southern 
Christian and gentleman — is to be found in the book. In 
* Uncle Tom ’ and ‘ Dred,’ works avowedly controversial, stu- 
diously odious caricatures of conceivable pro-slavery statements 
arc put into the mouths of Southern clergymen, planters, 
and politicians ; the real arguments with which Mrs. Stowe 
could hardly hclii being familiar — which she'*heard from 
Northern lips and read in Northern 3iewspapers — are totally 
sui) 2 )ressed. No one would learn fi'om ‘ Uacle Tom’s Cabin’ that 
characters like Lee’s and Taylor’s, views like Calhoun’s and 
Davis’s ever existed; that any Slave-owner defended slavery 
as the best tiling ijossible under the circumstances; much 
less that the greatest leader of the South maintaii^^d it to be 
a iiositive good. 

But the popularity of the Ibook was not wholly dependent 
ui)ou the anti-slavery clement. It ajipcaled skilfully to re- 
ligious and sectarian prejudices, esiiecially those^ of; the most 
numerous class of English-speaking ^ Evangelicals.’ Above 
all, it was the one fiction permitted to the youth of those 
stricter dissenting families who might be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands in C^at Britain and by millions in 
the United States. Its political puriwse, its religious tone 
and language, the fact that it contained flo love story, o^r^ 
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6obpe*^» aa^jjtfarryat’s 
family library, which l^ept even ^ott imdeft'' 
kfiy,j^athematiBed Bidwer, and expurgated I)ickeziB*s ’ 
<9^i:%tmas storiee for schoolroom reading. 

■■ it * 

NOTE. 

The Northern and Bepubllcan hiptori&n of the war, the aroh-^ 
apologist of the Northern cause in its worst aspeobs, admits that 
the South confidently relied on the loyalty of the liegro, and that 
her expectation was on the whole fully justified by the experiences, 
of the war ; that till the Northern armies swept the plantations- 7 'it 
must be added, always strove to enlist the negroes, incited them to 
outrage, and often carried them away by force — ^they remained 
foithfal and obedient. He claims that many Northern priscmera 
were helped to escape by slaves, that fugitive slaves proved reliable 
Informers and trustworthy spies. It is more certain that many 
and many a slave risked death hy Yankee rope or rifle for a master 
in the Confederate -army, and this even when the Confederate cause 
was notoriously hopeless. The temperament of the African, gentle 
and compliant undpr^l^dly discipline, fully accounts for the 
charities received by Northern soldiers ; his mobile and excitable 
temper, the savage passions easily roused in him by the superior 
race, for the number of slaves and freedmen persuaded or forced 
into the Northern serviee. Except the half-castes and that excep- 
tional minority of Africans, too intelh'gent to be content in slavery, 
or maddened by brutal usage, which the fugitive slaves of the 
days prior to the war* belonged, there was Mo Northern party 
among the bondsmen of the South. When actually and individually 
reached by^the invading armies, for one man who took arms at 
their instigation a dozen hung on their camps, loitered, pilfered, 
starved, perished of want, exposure, and pestilence from sheer 
indolence. Not one negro in ton would work hard if he cofild help 
it. They worked no better and no more willingly for Northern 
pay than under Southern compulsion. Bitt^ partisaiiB like 
Draper, ruthless soldiers like Sherman, who expressed Sr desire to 
massacre the whole male population of the Soujj^ rather than 
concede theif inde^ndeuoe, admit that the household slav^ at least 
were thoroughly well treated.^ Adnisssidns fatal to thi whole case 

of Abolitionism regarding the treatment of the slaves may be found 
c * 

* Draper, vol. fi. p. 99 . Sherman, toI. i. p. 149. 
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here and there, involuntarily extorted by the personal experience of 
passionate and obstinate partisans. Dr. Draper emphatic 

testimony to the conduct of Southern ladies, ascribing to them 
exclusively, in his bitter hatred of the Southern clergy, the 
thorough Cliristianisation of the negroes. The white mistress, 
he says, ‘ took an active interest in the eternal well-being of those 
who were cast vpon her hands ’ (plantation as well as household 
slaves), ‘ administered consolation to the aged, the sick, and the 
dying, and imparted religious instruction to the young. The 
annals of modern missionary exertion offer no parallel success.’ 
This is an unconscious and reluctant but conclusive testimony to 
tlie devotion of the clergy and the character of the planters. The 
women of every society arc what the men make them. 

One point requires to be borne carefully in mind in judging tlie 
effect of slavery on the fortunes of the negro race : the indelible 
badge of alienage and inferiority stamped upon them by colour juid 
features. This rendered the absorption of the freedmen impossible, 
and tlic existence of a largo class of ‘ free negroes ’ in a Slave State 
a social and political anomaly, a source of actual evil and possible 
danger. Roman slavery was incomparably worse than that of the 
Bouth, and the fate of the great mass of Roman slaves was quite as 
hopeless as that of the lowest negroes. But for the higher order of 
slaves, especially for those intimately associated with their master 
and his family, emancipation was probable and easy! The freed- 
man was a deni/en, and his children might bo citizens. Emanci- 
pation was common in the South, as the lamge free black poi)ulation 
of 1860 proves. The freedman moreover was, like his Roman 
analogue, his master’s client : ho h^d a i)rotector ; he was not left 
to starve cw’ become a burden on the publiiP or relapse into slavery. 
If is condition was incomparably better in the South than in the 
North, where liis class were aliens, loathed, despised, ^nd ill-used 
by the lowest whites, and virtually unprotected by the law. But 
the number of freediiyin was great enough to be dangerous, and 
lienee Southern law discouraged and hampered emancipation. It 
was well that a master m^nld not free his slave without providing 
for him ; it was a great evil that emancipation bjr will was in 
^several States rendered all but impossible. The law worked very 
harshly in the case of the mixed or ‘ coloured ’ race. A man had 
no little difficulty in freeing at his death a quadroon nflslress — wife 
i^he could not be — or hei® children, and in some States he could 
hardly manage to bequeath his property to^lhem. Cases like those 
so often found in fiction, where girls nhrtlired in freedom and 
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refinenaent are Bold^^-slaves^bii' their father’s death or icsolvenoy, 
were unknown Hi“reil£'Swiftlie^ life; they are taken,. I suspect, 
from ^est'IhdiaSi^ espefienTO tiind tradition^ But I believe that 
one luch case did occur, and iii^:;<{he whole history of Southern 
’ slavery there may have, been one or two more. Southern readers 
of a story 4n which the ease was treated as almost unprecedented, 
unhesitatingly assured me that ^^thin their experience it could ^ 
not have happened. The feeling of the public "^ould not have 
endured it ; tlie bidders would have been restr^ned by' fear, and 
the girls redeemed at reasonable prices. Apart from such horrors, 
however, there can be no doubt that, after Abolitionist outrage and 
negro outbreaks excited thereby had exasperated Southern feeling, 
emancipation became rarer and more uncertain. 

There -was in tlie South none of that hatred and loatli^ng for 
thp negrp which characterised the Nttrth. '.But neither in South 
nor i?orth would men of sense and sound fiistinct tolerate the co- 
•cdug^tion^f white and negro girls, or the disgusting spectacle of 
wlute women'dianging on the arms of blacks in public'. With which 
OafrrisoQ deliberately outraged ihe instincts of* his comitrymon 
pn the only occasion on which he was e>ver ‘ witluin measurable 
disti^cu’ of lynch law. Nor, were there a Cdnsiderable negro 
element in London o;^ Liverpool, do 1 think tiiat the association 
of wliite and negro children —especially female children — or of 
black men alRl white women, would long be tolerated by English 
instinct. 
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CHAPTEB K. 

■ PIEBCE’s government THE Jf^NSAS-NEBBASKA BILLS. 

Failure of the Compromiise — Schemes of Annexation — Irrqfiolution of Iho 
Cabinet - Douglas’s Nebraska Bill — Its Studied Ambiguity — Squatter Sove- 
reignty — llenditron of Burnsi 

Ip the Fugitive Slave Liw ha-d ever been a practical reality, 
Mrs. Stowe’s book ■‘might claim, as her admirers boasted, to 
have repealed it. Argument was silenced, ijublic faith howled 
down, political priuciplej patriotism, and prftetical prud^cG 
swept away by passions which found articulate Gxpressi.Oli, a 
written creed,- a popular manifesto, a servieeable definition in 
‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ The storm of anti-slavery doradlistra- 
tion, the tempest of invective, denunciaUon, am’ menace which 
swept the North, the counterblast of indignaticii and resent- . 
ment j)rovoked in the South, terrified politicians wha jiad in- 
herittjd from Clay, Calhoun, and Welj^tcr the traditions of a 
mightier generation, the ..task of ‘saving the Union.’ Now for 
the first- time their very object fwas called in question. -That 
the Uiuon ^as worth saving was openly denied by thojisanAs : 
that it couid--b^ saved was inwardly doubted J>y millions. 
For the first time the alternative to which the hypothetical 
answer had been given in CiPlhoun’s dying speech — the choice 
between slavery and Union, submission and secession — was 
forced upon the mind of the South as an imminent reality. 

There had been at one mdtnent a very general dfsposition 
to accept the so-called Compromise of 1850 as a real settlement. 
The North had gained so vast a substantial n (^vantage ; the 
South seemed. to h^e^saved her dimity and self-respiecl. A 
settlement of the ^tual issues of the day it might have been. 
In the irrepressible conflict iffoclaimod by Seward, recognised 

H i 
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by Calhoun, and waged with ever-increasing determination by 
the extreme parties on both sides, it could at least be an ar- 
mistice ; and events soon proved that even an armistice was 
impossible. The Sumners, Greoleys, Chases, and Garrisons 
would hear of no truce with slavery. The defenders of 
Southern rights wore forced to feel that no peace was to be 
permitted them. Tliey had to light with an ever-growing 
party avowedly bent on their ruin. The question of secession 
was raised in South Carolina and Mississiiipi.; but the time 
was not rijic for such a movement. Quitman, its boldest and 
most outspoken leader, was compelled to withdraw from the 
contest for the Governorship of Mississippi in favour of 
Jefferson Davis, who, reluctantly avowing that secession 
might become a necessity, regarded it as a last resort, not to 
be contemplated or threatened while a hojie remained that 
the South could defend herself and her rights within the 
Union. Quitman and Troup of South Carolina formally 
admitted the decisive character of their defeat. 

Equally complete, however, was the failure of the last 
‘ Compromise ’ attcmiited in the name and in the spirit of 
union. Tlrt* i-onstruction of Pierce’s Cabinet and the com- 
ments it j)rovoked showed that, while the cohesion of the 
Wliig partj’^ had been completely shattered, that of the Demo- 
crats was only maintained by a<lroitly- worded agreements 
meant but to cover a radical flivergence. The ambiguity of 
these verbal compacts \vas their sole merit ; they were possible 
and useful Qiily because their terms admitted of a double in- 
terpretation, and enabled each section to deny that it had 
yielded the ]>oint at issue. MaA’.y, now Secretary of State, 
represented the Northern wing of the party, whose last word 
was presently to be spoken ; who had ^ound it hopeless to 
bring their constituents oven half-way to the position of the 
Southern Democracy represented by Jefferson Davis. As 
Secretary foi\ War, nothing would induce the latter to forego 
the Southern claim to an equal enjoyme^it or an equal division 
of the Territories. Notjring w’ould now persuade the Demo- 
cracy of the North and West to listen tP cither. The Attorney- 
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General, Caleb Cushing, was a typical trimmer and time- 
server ; a * Northern man with Southern principles ’ so long 
as Southern princijdes could be made in any wise compatible 
with Northern votes. The Democracy of Marcy’s own State 
was divided. The ‘ Hard ’ and ‘ Soft ’ factions [thoroughgoing 
and half-hearted on the slavery question] hated one another 
as bitterly and differed as widely as Democrats and Whigs. 

Between his colleagues and his constituents, the traditions 
of the party, and the present ojiuiions of its Northern section, 
the course of the Minister charged with the foreign policy of 
the Uaiitcd States was vacillating, irresolute, and necessarily 
ineffective. The Government was bent on the acquisition of 
Cuba, by force or favour, by menace or by purchase. , But 
Marcy, frightened by the lu'otests and the divisions of his sup- 
porters in New York, always halted at the critical moment. 
He went far enough mortally to offend the pride of Spain, to 
provoke the anxiety of France and England, to violate every 
rule of diplomatic decorum, every ijrinciplc of international 
law ; far enoiigh to revolt the conscience of the North ; but not 
far enough to serve the interests or satisfy the expectations of 
the South. The Spanish authorities showed a temper, acted 
with an imprudence which afforded a pretext for American 
threats and pressure — a pretext of whi^i the President and the 
Cabinet at large were inclined to avail themselves. But 
Marcy’s* half-heartedness effectually thwarted a policy which 
could only derive a chance of success from the most determined 
and stringent measures. Buies practically obsolete fpere revived 
at Havannah to embarrass and oppress the American coasting 
trade. The wrongfe of the United States were made the basis 
of proposals for the ^jettlement of all disputes by the purchase 
of Cuba. The Cabinet at Washington believed, or pretended 
to believe, that Spain was about to ‘ Africaniso ’ the island, 
whether by tlie abolition of slavery or by tlie nitroduction of 
indented negro labourers; and intimated that any such 
measure would be so (tangerous to the interests and security 
of America as to justify, and comx)el her interference. It was 
instantly obvious that Spain would not sell oxcei)t under the 
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co^raon, and would be supporied iu Her refosfd 
^ ^auee and England. 

;Zn the autumn of 1864, the representatives of America at 
tho Courts of St. James’s, the Tnileries, and the Escurial held 
Is ^^ionferenoe at O^tend on the means of forcing ^ain to part 
witii the most cherished of her colonial possessions. This 
open menace, which inflamed the resentment of Spain to the 
uttermostf- outraged the public opinion of Europe and dis- 
^sted the moderate and scrupulous classes of the United 
States. The deterioration of American statesmanship could 
•not have been more strikingly exhibited. Clay, Calhoun, or 
Webster might have entertained the idea of annexation, as 
they,, had entertained schemes hardly more scrupulous; but 
they would have recognised after the first refusal that they 
must either frankly forego the end or boldly adopt the sole 
'available means ; that Cuba could be obtained only by war ; 
and that in such a war of unprovoked aggression the United 
States could not be sure of having to deal with Spain alone. 
The i)olicy of Pierce placed his country before the world in an 
attitude eqvojjy hateful and contemptible ; his blustering de- 
meanour and bullying tone ended in ignominious collapse and 
humiliating fa,ilurc. ^ 

In Congress, the incapacity of the new Democratic leaders 
was, if possible, yet more signally illuetrated. The time had 
come when the working of the Missomd Comprqmisfe was to 
be put to a test which might have been foreseen from the first, 
and if foreseen must have stamped it as utterly imi)racticable. 
An agreement whose effect was^to surround the new Slave 
State of Missouri with free Territories, to render it*a Southern 
eticlat'e in the very heart of the North, <must break down as 
soon as it began to work. A settlement which unsettled its 
one immediate result, whose provision for the future must in- 
evitably disestablish the one thing established in the present — 
the existence of slavery in Missouri — ^was a contradiction in 
terms. It had been adopted in spite of Southern protests, 
because, like most p^liracal compromises, it simply postponed 
the inevitable fga^ an indefinite jieriod. It had worked so far 
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sniootbly aijtd Buccessfully wkere it worked in favour of the 
North, because the Free States iWeated were retbote firom the 
frontiers of slavery, which never acquired a firm hold m the 
imirthem -counties of Missouri. But now the country lying 
along her whole western frontier was to receive a Territorial 
government. Senator Douglas astonished Congress and 
•country by announcing that the Compromise Acts of 1850 
had — tacitly and at unawares— repealed the eld^. Missouri 
'Compromise of 1820; hut this was a matter of no great 
moment, for a very small part of the Territory in question 
had been at the earlier date in possession of the Union. 
When the Pact of 1820 was finally ratified, the Union had no 
considerable territory south of 36“ 30', except Arkansas and 
Florida ; which, apart from any law or bargain, belonged to 
the South as certainly and necessarily as Michigan and 
Wisconsin to the North. It was only when the Treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo added to the Union the vast regions erf 
New Mexico, Utah, and California * that the compromise as- 
sumed a practical aspect. The South had then claimed the 
spirit of the compact, had proposed to extend thf^ border line 
to the Pacific. That offer the North had peremptorily refused. 
That refusal, and the admission of California as a Free State, 
obviously released the South from a bargain of which she had 
been refused the benefit as s^on as it could avail her. In 
refusing to j)ermit the organisation of a Free Territory along 
the whole of her western frontier, Missoiiri was acting purely 
in self-defence. It meant the confiscation of hef most valu- 
able property — a property esiiressly guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and by the law of 1820. In such confiscation neither 
she nor her sister states of the South could be expected to 
acquiesce. 

But it was not by the South or by Missouri that the qu^- 
tion was raised. The Kansas-Nebraska Bills of January 1854 
were introduced in both Hoirses by the Nortllem Chairmen 
of the Standing Committees on the Territories. The author 

^ Inolading Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, and in general all the country west 
of Arkansas and soath of 42*^ N.L. 
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of the measure in its original form', the leader of its supporters 
throughout a contest of almost miparalleled obstinacy and 
violence, the resurrectionist of the doctrine on which it was 
based — that doctrine of ‘ squatter sovereignty ’ so contempt- 
uously laughed into annihilation by Calhoun — was Stephen 
A. Douglas of Illinois, the leader of the NovtherA Democrats. 
The Bill as first laid before the Senate did not contain the 
critical 21st Section, but as finally printed on Januaiy 10, 
that section, which, as Douglas alleged, had been omitted by 
the carelessness of the copyist, was added. That a copyist 
should have made such a mistake— should have stojjped 
short with the penultimate clause of the Bill, and omitted 
its concluding portion — was obviously in the last dcgiee 
impi'obablc. And the demand made on the courtesy or 
credulity of the Senate was aggravated by the striking cha- 
racter of the omitted (or added) section. That section con- 
tained a i)reamblc declaring it to be the true meaning and 
intention of the Act to carj*y into practical operation the 
principles established by the Compromise of 1850. Those 
principles were laid down in a form wholly new to many, 
probably to most, by whose votes that Comiu-omise had been 
carried. All questions p(jrtaining to slavery in the Territories, 
and in the new States* to be formed out of them, were to be 
left to the decision of the residents therein through their ap- 
propriate rcjiresentativ^s. All cases inrolving title to slaves 
were I'eferred to the local tribunals, with an appeal, of course, 
to the Suj)rt;me Court ; and the Fugitive Slave Law was to be 
enforced in the Territories as in ^he States. 

It is necessary to observe carefully the wm'ding of these pro- 
positions, because a question of the highest Constitutional and 
practical importance depended on their construction. At what 
time, and in what stage of their constitutional being, were the 
residents of the Territories to pronounce upon the admission or 
exclusion of siavery ? Who were the ‘ aijpropriate representa- 
tives ’ to whom this momentous questiofi was relegated ? The 
members of the first Jjegislatm*e assembled under the Territo- 
rial organisation, or those of the convention which — when the 
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Territory should have acquired a sufficient population — would 
have to frame its constitution and apply for its admission as 
a State ? All precedent, all constitutional principle and usage 
pointed to the latter interpretation ; the former was palpably 
monstrous. Constitutionally, the Territories were in statu 
pupiUarL Practically, the population of a newly organised 
Territory was not a community, but a small number of in- 
coherent adventurers without common political ideas or 
interests, alike unfit and disentitled to determine the character 
and govern the fortunes of the future State. Their choice 
must of necessity be a matter of chance. In the actual cir- 
cumstances of Nebraska it was sure to bo a scramble, eminently 
likely to be decided by a free fight. Yet if this were not tlic 
meaning of the Bill, what was to be thcs/rt/«s of slavery during 
the Territorial existence of Nebraska, and why w-as the Act 
silent on that vital pomt ? The letter of the clause appeared 
to refer this question to legal ai’bitrament. But as history 
and common sense, usage and constitutional i)rmciple alike 
indicated, the question was not legal but political ; one which 
Congress had always detentiintid at its di8cretion,_^?r by refer- 
ence to previous compacts ; had settled in favour of slavery 
or freedom, according to geographical and practical considera- 
tions. Virginia had expressly stipula*lcd the permanent ex- 
clusion of slaveiy from the Sts^tes to be forme<l bctw'een the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi, the Oliio and the Lakes. In 
the case of I’ennesscc, North Carolina had made an exactly 
opposite stipulation. Slavery had existed in Florida and 
Arkansas, had been excluded from low^a, during their Terri- 
torial pujulage, by the authority^of Congress. 

Moreover, no judicial decision could possibly be satisfac- 
tory. The Supreme Court, if it did not relegate the question 
to Congress, must determine absolutely and without reserve 
in favour of one or the other section, and must adopt one of 
two general propositions. It must declare that the Constitu- 
tion recognised slavery* only as a State institution resting on 
State law alone^ or that the equal rights ^f the States in the 
common tcrritoi-y covered the claim of the Georgian or Caro- 
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linian slave-crvmer to carry his property into the Territories at 
large. Either conclusion must brand the institutions of half 
the States admitted since 1790 as illegal in origin, and half 
the Territorial legislation of sixty years as founded in usurpa- 
tion. Douglas and his supporters were thoroughly worsted in 
debate, were beaten from one mitenable position to another, 
driven to rely upon subtleties of which they themselves were 
half-ashamed. They commanded a majority, but that majority 
was only held together by the suppression at once of principles 
and intentions. The North was assured that squatter sove- 
reignty must everywhere be hostile to slavery ; the South that 
the judgment of the Supreme Court must protect slavery for 
the present, and that where once established it could hardly 
be expelled. In the course of the contest one half of the 
territory in dispute, under the name of Nebraska, was prac- 
tically surrendered to the North. The Southern portion, 
bordering on the slave-holding Southern counties of Missouri, 
was to be separately organised as the Territory of Kansas ; 
and for this the struggle was waged till, on May 80, 1854, the 
BUI recoivei,the signature of the President. 

Almost at the same moment the arrest and condemnation 
of a fugitive slave excited to the utmost the AboUtionist sym- 
pathies of Massachusetts. The rescue of Anthony Burns by 
main force from the operatiop of the law and the custody of 
Federal troops was deliberately arranged, and failed only 
because the intemperate zeal of the more hot-headed con- 
spirators anticipated the concerted signal. The prison was 
actually attacked, and one of the l«,w-abiding citizens summoned 
to protect it was murdered*by the AboKtionists. The city 
police, militia, marines, and regular tij)ops — one-third, it is 
said, of the whole Federal army — were under arms ; the streets 
were lined with soldiery, the Court House protected by 
cannon loaded with grape-shot. On the other hand, the party 
of resistance, apparently a large majority of the population, 
made a formal demonstration of mourning only less significant 
than the impreced^ntod spectacle of overwjjelming mUitary 
power arrayed to enforce the law. The houses were draped 
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in black, thousands of m^n and women decked with the 
emblems of bereavement crowded the windows, balconies, and 
pavements. Amid the parade as of a people oppressed by 
foreign force, recalling the days of the ‘ Boston massacre * 
and the British occupation, the victim was marched manacled 
to the port, dhd the bells of every church tolled as the Federal 
vessel reconveying the fugitive to bondage left the shore. The 
storm of anti-slavery and anti-national feeling found exx)ression 
in curses such as a vanquished nation has seldom heaped upon 
the conqueror’s standard. 

* Tear down the flaunting lie, 

Half-mast the starry flag 1 
Insult no sunny sky 
With hate’s polluted rag 1 ’ 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

A FALSE ISSUE. 

Immigration — Komanism — Bcaction ; tlie Know-nothings — Their False Posi- 
tion towards Slavery — Their Dissolution — Sectional Contest for tho 
Speakership — Formation of a Party on the Basis of Enmity to the South. 

Ar. artificial issue superseded for a moment the paramount 
question upon Avhicli the feelings, convictions, and interests of 
the people were irreconcilably divided. For the last time a 
national question was propounded ; an ‘ American ’ party 
raised a standard under which men of Northci’ii and Southern 
birth and feeling might once more stand together, with a show 
of common purpose not veiling a double sense. In the elec- 
tions of 1854 the Administration sustsiiiu^d a sudden and 
wholly unGsi>ected defeat from a new opponent aixd on a 
novel issue. The Irish famine of 1847, the abortive Exiroixcan 
Eevolutions of 1848-9, had given a new im 2 )ul 8 e to the west- 
ward movement of i>oimlation. The character of the emigra- 
tion was changed. It was ika longw a handful of adventurers 
already half-denationaKsed, eager to cast in their. lot ‘with the 
country of their adoption, and easily absorbed. Irish fugitives 
fi-om famine, pouring in by hundreds of thousands, resented 
the coraimlsion w’hich had drivtn them from the homes to 
which their hearts still clung. German refugees from iiolitical 
oppression brought with them new ides^, alien passions, and 
corporate interests. The latter, attracted to the boundless 
prairies of the West, founded communities of their own, not 
assimilated by but assisting to form the character of a yet 
unorganised "population ; and, flinging their strength into the 
anti-slavery scale, they hastened the breach with the con- 
stitutional traditiofis Uhey had never shared. The Irish, 
lingering with reverted eyes' on the Eastern shores, swelling 
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the poverty, discontent, anS squalor that always haunt the 
purlieus of great cities, hanging on the outskirts of civilisa- 
tion, remained a separate, foreign, and dangerous element, 
antagonistic to the best traditions and highest interests of the 
community. 

American ‘instincts were alarmed by the intrusion of a 
power so alien and so disciplined ; and the alarm was aggra- 
vated by the extieme pretensions and rash avowals of the 
Catholic clergy. Upon two points of the deepest and most 
immediate significance, they put forward demands wholly new 
and exceedingly otfensive to American ears. They denounced 
the common-school education which, to a people divided into 
a multitude of Protestant sects, seemed none the less unsec- 
tarian that it had naturally assumed a Protestant character. 
Not content with calling for the witlulraAval of obnoxious books 
or heretical passages, the priests asserted their right to control 
the education of Catholic youth, demanded schools of their 
own, and when refused exerted their whole influence to secure 
the withdrawal of their flock from the ‘ godless ’ schools of 
the State. State laws inspired by the all-pervadlug sinrit of 
Democracy, and quite tic(!ordant with the temj)er and i>ractice 
of American Churches, vested the ownership and control of 
ecclesiastical property — of religious endljwTnents, educational 
and charitable — in trustees .appointed by the several congrega- 
tions. Episcopal supremacy being, if j,»ot a dogma of faith, 
a fundamental prijiciple of ecclesiastical polity, the Boinan 
Catholic liishops insisted that the whole j)roperty of the 
Churcili should be placed unjer their conti'ol. The States 
would have acquiesced in any cession voluntarily made by the 
congregations ; but many old Catholic organisations r(jsistedi 
and appealed to the law, which promptly decided in their 
favour. The quarrel became so gi-ave that the Pope deputed 
a prelate of high rank (in charge of a dignified mission else- 
where), invested with full Legatine authority, tb settle it. 
This dignitjiry was receit'cd by the State and Federal autho- 
rities with the honours due to his dipjorqatic and si)iritnal 
rank, his function in the United States being informal. But 
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the recalcitrant congregations reused submission ; and the 
popular bigotry of the North broke forth in demonstrations at 
once inhospitable and indecent. The Envoy ignored udth 
equal dignity and prudence affironts for which no satisfaction 
could have been obtained ; but his mission, the first open 
interference of '^the Papacy in the internal Affairs of the 
American Church, and the pretensipns to which it had given 
a formal sanction, provoked a formidable reaction. 

The Know-nothings (so called from the words of their oath) 
were a secret order pledged to maintain the laws, traditions, 
and customs of America against the encroachments of Popery 
and the dictation of an ignorant, alien, and intrusive multitude. 
They were sworn to vote only for native candidates, to exclude 
foreigners, and even native Catholics, from Federal, State and 
municipal offices. After ten years of obscure and unnoticed 
action, they suddenly rose into factitious importance. The 
prevalence of corruption, jobbery, and misgovernment, the 
extent to which the iniuiicipal control of the great commercial 
eities had fallen into the hands of the worst class of demagogues, 
largely depending on the Irish vote, justly provoked and 
alarmed the more thoughtful, sober, and respectable citizens. 
Native pride revolted from foreign ascendancy, from the per- 
version of their traditions of democratic self-govei'nment by 
an organised alien element mauij)ulated by ecclesiastical and 
political wire-pullers. ’Jlie Know-nothing organisation furnMied 
them with a rallying-point, and became the ‘nucleus of a 
powerful political party, whose origuial platform proclaimed 
an absolute neutrality on the issues connected with slavery — 
a question too i)ractical and too exciting to allow of neutrality. 
The Know'-nothings, however, had no real hold upon the South. 
Even in Baltimore, there waB.no Irish clement powerful enough 
to challenge that national jiride which was stronger perhaps 
in the Slave than in the Free States, nor had any Catholic 
cncroachmeJits there jjrovoked a Protestant reaction. Except 
in Maryland and Louisiana, the Church mustered at most a 
few scattered congelations ; and the descendants of Lord 
Baltimore’s Englisn refugees and of the French Catholics of 
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the Creole State formed a respected and ix^uential minority 
in the hereditary aristocracy of their respective communities. 
Moreover, slavery had given to the South a leisured and cul- 
tivated upper class ; and the unbroken traditions, hereditary , 
attachments, stability and solidarity of thought and interest, 
which charaeterised Southern society, with the obvious fact 
that they represented the dominant political ideas of the. 
peoj)le, had preserved their political influence. The leader- 
ship which in the North had been usurped by professional 
politicians was in the South still retained by men of position, 
fortune, educatiem, and local ascendancy.* Such an aristocracy 
was moved to contempt by the fantastic parade of oaths, pass- 
Avords, ceremonies, and secrecy which had taken hold on the 
imagination of the Northern populace. Throughout the 
Southern States all the signs, rites, and secrets which distin- 
guished the Know-nothings from other political organisations 
were dropiied perforce, as utterly re])ugnant to the haughty 
manhood of the peojile and the natural good sense of th?"*’ 
leaders. They were no longer an order, but a jiarty ; ^andfla.. 
party compelled to disown one of its two essential and dis- . 
tinctive tenets, while the other had no practical meaning 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

* Judge Tourgee notes * the influence of family x^osition and social rank ’ as 
one of the most distinctive characteristics of the South, ‘ Every family there 
^hafiMlis clientelage, its followers who rally to its head as quickly, and with 
almost as unicasoning a faith, as the old Scottisli clansmen summoned by the^ 
burning (“ fiery ”) cross.’ - A FooVs En^aiuL This savours strongly of carica- 
ture; the truth is that the Southern tradesmen, farmers, anS the middle 
classes generally, like those of English counties and rural towns, were firmly 
attached to the * old faiuilios ’ by traditional affection as well as by personal 
obligations and mutual kindness ; that the name of a Lee or a Hampton ap- 
pealed to the memories, tlie feelings, the imagination, the hereditary confidence 
of a Virginian or South Ciftolinian like that of a Cavendish to those of North 
Lancashire, a Lowther or a Russell to those of Westmoreland and Bedfordshire. 
In the ab.sencc of titular rank, biith and family, not w^ealth or intellect, gave 
social position ; the aristocracy of the South, especially of Virginia and the 
Ofcrolinas, was distinguished alike for simplicity, unostentatious hospitality, 
and gracious courtesy, and for ^hat exclusiveness which necessarily characterises 
an aristocracy of birth under a democratic government which has renounced 

power of recruiting it. Nothing but politicai sepice could secure for a 
man born outside the charmed circle a firm footing within it. 
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In tiie Northi liowever j, tie lialfite and Protestant cry was 
; for ’the moment thoroughly popular. ^In the Eastern States 
and in some Western cities the Know-nothings swept the field. 
,But theuj^ success provoked a rapid reaction. The Irish 
;domination, the ecclesiastical pretensions, which had fired the 
American spirit, were, save in New York and a fepw other great 
commercial toyms, a mere scarecrow. Above all, the vain 
.ai;temi)t to reconcile hrecioncilable views and jiartics upon a 
platform deliberately ignoring the paramount question of the 
<lay,, was necessarily doomed to ignommious failure. The 
Order was forced to make a choice. Tlieir fundamental prin- 
ciples and ruling ideas were essentially Conservative ; and the 
Council, in June 1855, drew ui> a declaration of neutrality 
Wliieh necessarily pledged it to the defensive side. The 12th 
section of the new programme, adopted at their instance by 
the party convention, pronounced that the ‘ American ’ party 
could not be held responsible for the action of Whigs and 
Democrats. The old i^arties had, by the systematic agitation 
of the slavery question, placed North and South in irre- 
concilable antagonism. As a remedy for that antagoiiism, 
the Know-nothings had nothing hetter to offer than the recog- 
.nition of the existing laws as a final settlement ; and this witii 
the fact before their eyvis that tliese laM's Jiad brought them to 
the verge of civil war ; that the so-called settlement, or its 
sequel, the Nebraska Act, simply unsettled evciiy thing. #he 
immediate resxilt was the secession of twelve Northern States 
from the *Know-nothing Convention — Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Khode Island, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. Pennsyl- • 
vania and New Jers(;y hesitatiul. The only Free States whose 
delegations fully accepted the 12th section were' California 
and New York. The party had already sustained a crushing 
defeat in Virginia. The disruption was followed by several 
State elections, and the Know-nothings were successful ojily in 
the Border States of Kentucky and Maryland. 

Popular reaction- vxercised, of course, a powerful infiuence 
on the Congress, wfiich, elected in the autumn of 1854, as- 
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sembled for its first sessioH in Dooember 185j5: The Bemo- 
crats, who had to a great extent recovered their position in the 
country, were a minority in the House of Representatives; 
but the Opposition was composed of several incoherent sections 
without a common purpose, none of which at first possessed 
such separate organisation as might have made alliknce, com> 
promise, or co-operation practicable. Nothing could be done 
till the Speaker had been elected, and the standing orders 
required for his election an absolute majority of the totid 
vote. Even the Democrats were at first divided, but their con^. 
nection with the Administration gave them a rallying pointl 
The main body were firmly united upon the old Conservative 
platform, the minority were accustomed to concession or com- 
promise ; and the whole party jircscntly combined to support 
Richardson — Douglas’s lieutenant in the Kansas struggle— as 
the ‘ regular ’ candidate. One hundred and thirteen votes were 
necessary to a choice, and the Democrats commanded more 
than a hundred ; while they believed that in the last resort 
the Southern Know-nothings would join their standard rather 
than that of the Opposition. The protracted struggle cleared 
the views and prospects of the disunited majority ; their only 
possible standard was that of ‘ Free-soil,’ or, more accurately 
BX)eakiug, of antagonism to the South.* Not that the sincere 
‘ friends of fr-eedom,’ as Chase described them, were united ; ' 
pci^aps hardly a dozen among them could have agreed to 
what point Lbeir hostility to slavery coulxi jiropcrly or prudently 
be jn'essed. Many of the Oiqjosition were not .friends of 
freedom ; ’ but the Northerners least inclined to anti-slavery 
counsels knew that resistance to Southern pretensions was 
in favour with their constituents. The people were blind to 
a danger that became daily more and more obvious to the 
politicians, the danger of dividing jjarties finally and definitely 
on tho. geographical line. To this everything was tending ; this, 
the union of Abolitionists, Free-soilers, Nortlxern Whigs, 
Know-nothings and reqpilcitrant Democrats upon a sectional 
issue mu@t finally accomplish. 

The formal organisation of the recdgnfbed parties was as 
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yet distinctly national; but upon sectional questions, upon 
every issue which touched the int&ests of Slavery — and there 
was no issue of importance in which those interests wore not 
directly involved — the ties of party yielded to the force of 
sectional feeling. The Democrats alone were true to their 
colours ; and th'O Democrats had maintained their union only 
by yielding to the representations of the minority, and allowing 
themselves to be dragged by Douglas and his Northern 
followers on to ground constitutionally unsound, politically 
unsafe, and, as every day’s nows from Kansas more and more 
clearly showed, practically untenable. They took their stand 
not on a j)rinciple but a formula — ‘ non-intervention ’ — which 
covered two incompatible interpretations. The Territories 
were to be Free-soil or Pro-slavery as they chose — but when 
were they to choose ? This vital point was kept open. The 
Whigs were yet more deeply divided, the Northern and South- 
ern fractions taking diametrically opposite views upon the 
leading and pressing question of the hour. The demonstrated 
unpopularity of the Know-nothings hastened their inevitable 
disruption. 

The contest for the Speakership, the disorganisation of the 
House, lasted for two months ; and it was not till February 
2, 1866, that Mr. Samuel Smith, a Tennes^an Democrat, 
moved on the 129th ballot that, if tluee further ballots should 
prodiipe no result, the Standing Order requiring* an absolute 
majority should be set aside. The motion was* adopted, and 
ui)on the> 138rd ballot N. P. Banks, the candidate of the 
* friends of freedom,’ received 103 votes against 100 given to 
Aiken, who had been adopted as the second choice of the 
Democrats, and eleven ‘ scattering ’ votes. The division was 
significant, but less significant than the protracted conflict. 
The result proved that there no longer existed a majority ; 
that the strongest coherent party was still that of the Demo- 
crats, and that they could only command on a strict party 
vote 100 members in a House of 225.* The conflict had shown 
that all other ties, traditions, and intei’ests were secondary to 
the dissolving force of sectionalism. This struggle, therefore. 
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was the first decisive step towards disauion. The organisation 
of a Northern party upon an anti-slavery platform — ^pre-sig- 
nificd by the union of the Congressional Opposition — meant a 
life and death contest in the coming autumn, to be renewed ^ 
every fourth year, in which the equality, the honour, the safety, 
the property,, the political existence of the fifteen Slave States * 
would be at stake. This was obviously the beginning of the 
end of the Union, as a voluntary combination of Sovereign 
States. Even in 1866 few men dreamed, still fewer dared to 
talk, of a Union based, as it has been based since 1865, upon 
military compulsion. The mere irritation and exasperation 
of reiieated attacks, even should they be invariably repelled, 
wa» intolerable, worse than the worst apparent consequences 
of formal disunion. The victory of a sectional party, the 
ascendancy in Congress, the seizure of the Executive Power, 
by a factiop in which the South n'a» not rcjtresented, would 
leave lier no choice but between secession and subjugation. It 
mattered nothing that the subjugation would be effected by 
‘brute ballots instead of brute force, effected under pervei*ted 
Constitutional forms. To subjugation — to an alien and hostile 
rule— no high-spirited, sensitive, self-respecting people has ever 
submitted, no community numbering six millions of freemen 
ever will submit, till the spirit of freenjen has departed, with- 
out an appeal to the sword. And such an appeal can be 
decided only when the stronger party is weary of loss, waste, 
bloodshe'd, and defeat, or the weaker drS;ined to the last shilling 
and the last di-op of blood. 

The conflict was precipitated by the mutual ignorance of 
the contending parties. The North was convinced that the 
South could not and dared not secede ; the South, that the 
North would never pwsss her to that last alternative ; that se- 
cession would not mean war ; that in civil war her inferiority " 
in numbers would be compensated by superior discipline, 
unity, energy, and courage, and above all by the enormous 
inequality of the stakg — the fact that the North would be 
fighting for empire and the South for existence. Already an 
invitation had gone forth to Northern Slates alone to send 
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del^i^ jio a convention which ‘should ix^ga^ise ; a BO'Called 
* National ’ Bepublican party on* an anti-na^onal basis — a 
party &om which fifteen States of the Union were as a matter 
of course excluded, and which, therefwe, mustj if victorious, 
rule them as hostile and conquered provinces. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

KANSAS — THE HWORD DRAWN. 

The Scramble — Emigrant Aid Societies -■ Missourian Reprisals — Anarchy and 
CSvil War — The Free-soilers Disciplined Invaders— Reciprocal Crimes — The 
President’s Message — The Republican Platform Declares War on the South 
— The Example of California. 

The' contest for tlje Speakership had postponed for nearly two 
months a document anxiously awaited by both parties, the 
Message which should set forth the President’s views of what 
was i)as8ing in Kansas. Douglas’s ambiguous doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty had produced its obvious and only pos- 
sible consequence. The Act which had called that Territory 
into political existence could never have been passed but for 
the exactly opposite construction placed upon it by its Northern 
advocates and their Southern allies. This ambiguity, carefully 
preserved in the Kansas-Ncbraska bilfs and the language of 
Douglas through months of debate, produced the efifect which 
might ha\c been foreseen from the open adoption of ‘ squatter 
sovereignty ’ itself — a scrambling race for possession, inevitably 
ending in a fight. 

Almost before the Act wfts passed. Emigrant Aid Societies 
had been organised in Massachusetts, and had spread through- 
out New England apd great part of the North. Their pro- 
spectus did not mention Kansas, much less the means by 
which Kansas was to be appropriated. The partisan com- 
mittee which afterwards enquired into the matter laid great 
stress on the fact that they had not required-*any pledges, 
and that no charge for arms or ammunition was to be foimd 
in their accounts. None the less, their emigrants were fierce 
anti-slavery partisans or mere rowdies. They wont armed, 
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prepared and intending to fightf’ Their antagonists were 
belied if they were one whit more scrupulous. The Northern 
emigrants were, from the necessity of the case, actual though 
not hond-Jide settlers. Their adversaries came from the border 
counties of Missouri, and,' having their homes ^t hand, were 
not careful upon this point of form. Morally, both parties 
were exactly oh a par. Politically, the Missourians had at the 
outset the better case. They claimed that the spirit of the 
Act dividing the Territory and giving Nebraska to the North, 
following exactly the precedent of the Missouri Compromise, 
had assigned Kansas to the South. Of the hond-fide settlers, 
some six or eight thousand in number, three-fifths were of 
Southern birth. Therefore, both in regard to their own 
security, imperilled by the plantation of an asylum for fugitive 
slaves at their back door, and the wishes of the real population 
of Kansas, the Missourians were acting on the defensive ; the 
Free-soilers were mere aggressors. 

But the real guilt rested with those who had deliberately 
and consciously thrown Kansas as a prey to the party which 
should be first to seize it. Douglas can hardly have supposed 
that the North would, or that the South could, stand inactive 
in the scramble and Ipave the future character of Kansas to 
bo settled by chance. At the original elections the ‘ Border 
Ruffians ’ of Missouri, having a stai't of a thousand miles, won 
the first heat. District after distriQt cast twice . or chriCe as 
many votes as there were legal voters on the register. Of the 
latter about one-half voted, and of these a narrow majority 
cast their votes for the suece^ful Pro-slavery candidates. 
Governor Beeder, the President’s nominee, denounced the in- 
trusion with a vigour that refuted all imputations on the good 
faith of his chief. But, allowing only five days for the re- 
ception of election petitions in a wild country and anarchical 
society, he panted certificates to the successful Candidates 

* Von Holst, 1854-56, cap. iii. This is almost the sole, case in* which Von 
Holst in his violent part^^sautfhip has misstated or misrepresented facts. But 
td those who read between the lines, even his account of the Emigrant Aid 
Societies reveals their character^nd ^es on th^m the priority of aggression. 
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whose return was not chtliKlenged within that period. Thus 
the Missourian intruders obtained an overwhelming majority 
in the Legislature ; and the latter, when constituted, became 
the sole judge of the returns. Its first act was to adjourn to 
a more convenient meeting-place, Shawnee. Beeder picked a 
quarrel on tins point, which was so clearly within the sole com- 
petence of the Legislature that he must have determined to 
break with them on any pretext. He speedily found that neu- 
trality was impossible, and threw himself into the arms of the 
Free-soil Euffians, whose force was concentrated at Lawrence. 

All parties proceeded with all possible haste and violence 
to put themselves, beyond hope or doubt, legally and morally 
in the wrong. The Shawnee Legislature hurried through 
the forms of law-making necessary to root slavery formally 
and deeply in the provisional institutions of Kansas. In 
their eagerness, they afforded an amusing illustration of 
the proverbial distinction between haste and speed. They 
passed in a few weeks such a mass of statutes, public and 
private, as could hardly have been written or read aloud, much 
less considered, in the time. The hurry of the ovey-worked 
printers betrayed the secret of such prolific diligence. When 
the Code api>eared, it turned out to be a simple reprint of the 
laws of Missouri, so perfect that in^any places the word 
‘ State ’ had been retained where Territory should have been 
substituted. But the legislators adde^i to the Missouri slave- 
code some special devices of their own, so stringent that 
Senator Clayton of Delaware exclaimed, * Under *the laws of 
Kansas, J. C. Calhoun himself could not have escaped the 
Penitentiary ! ’ They imposed upon officials and even voters 
..tests unknown mother Slave States or Territories, and utterly 
repugnant to American usage. The ‘ Organic Statute ’ was 
the foundation all law, order, and authority in Kansas. 
That th» obligation to give up fugitive slaves and criminals 
applied to the Territories, though the Constitution, framed 
before a single organisdfi Territory existed, spoke only of States, 
was obvious., Bisti an oath to uphold ^hd^ormer seesqed invi- 
dious ; and when the latter was added, the purpose of dis- 
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franchising the Free-soilers was obvious. Proscription, un- 
supported by force or terror, always recoils on its authors. 

These extravagances gave the better disciplined ‘ ruffians ’ 
from New England and their wily chiefs exactly what they 
needed, an excuse for repudiating the laAV, for sej^arate organi- 
sation, withdrawal from the polls, and other extremities 
directly tending to civil war. They went so far as to hold 
illegal elections of their own, to choose a Governor and so- 
called Legislature, and even to claim for Kansas admission as 
a State under a ‘ Constitution ’ of their own device. But long 
before they reached this last extravagance the Territory was 
in a state of civd war. Brawls led to bloodshed ; the execution 
of the law was resisted by armed mobs, and could only be en- 
forced by a partisan Militia. Eeeder had been removed on 
a charge of fraudulent speculation ; his successor. Governor 
Shannon, made a \dgorous effort to enforce the law, and called 
in the Federal troops. But the dragoons stationed in the Terri- 
tory were commanded by Colonel Sumner, a vehement partisan, 
confident m the personal and party interest he commanded. 
He refused to comply with the Governor’s call, disobeyed the in- 
structions of the Secretary of War, and evaded the direct orders 
of the President, until the mutual exasperation and reciprocal 
outrages of the contending factions had left not laws to be en- 
forced but rebellion to be quelled and anarchy to be rei>res8ed. 
The Border Kuffians, though led by an ex-8enator of tlio United 
States, had never been more than an armed mob ; the Southern 
majority of hond-Jide settlers were demoralised by their asso- 
ciation ; and the so-called Militiar consisted in such large part 
of mere intruders that it lost the advantage of legality, broke 
loose from control, and terrified the vqry Government that 
rested on its snpport. The Free-soil Ruffians, equally lawless, 
came in organised bodies under the guidance of a few skilful 
and well-advised political chiefs, who knew how to present 
their story And how to act a story that could be plausibly 
presented. They had the advantage of discipline, compara- 
tive coolness, and (^uniimited resources ; ‘their ready-made 
battalions were leavened by enthusiasts of Puritan descent and 
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temper ; true children 6£ .the Calvinist crusaders who conse- 
crated the gifts of the Fiend to the service of God, and indulged 
the worst passions of humanity — ^gloomy ferocity, savage 
hatred, and ruthless cruelty — under the mask of zeal for any 
cause they chanced to favour and chose to christen by a sacred 
name. Man *for man, the Missourians afterwards proved 
themselves superior ; but in Kansas they had degenerated into 
a drunken disorderly banditti before they were matched against 
half-seasoned, organised, and well-commanded Irregulars. 

Oi>en hostilities commenced with a midnight assassination ; 
the victim being a sheriff who had tried to execute a warrant of 
arrest in Lawrence, the Free-soil head-quarters ; the murderer 
a Free-soiler, whom his party repudiated but made no attempt 
to detect or punish. The first serious act of war was the 
surprise and deliberate butchery in cold blood of a body of 
Pro-slavery men at Pottawattomie, upon no better pretence 
than that some of their number had warned the afterwards 
notorious Free-soil Ruffian John Brown to leave the Territory, 
and ‘ insulted ’ his family. The Border Ruffians swept the 
coimties nearest to Missouri, robbing, beating, and occasionally 
murdering. Their rivals from New England acted with much 
more steadiness and concentrated purpose, under' desperadoes 
like John Brown and Robinson of Lawrence, shed blood with 
equal recklessness and much more j)urpo8elike determination. 
Lawrence was entered and pillaged by the former. An organ- 
ised battalion of Free-soilers from Iowa, under a leader named 
Lane, invaded Kansas, stormed the town of Franklin and 
plundered the post-office. 

Sumner had done his work ; had prevented the enforcement 
of the law, such as it^was, against his friends till all pretence 
of law had been cast to the winds, and all that his superior, 
General Smith, could do was to interpose the Federal troops 
between the contending factions. The responsible leaders of 
the South repudiated Missourian violence and Outrage ; the 
worst crimes of John Bfown and his associates did not deprive 
them of the energetic and unflinching jju^ort of their North- 
ern allies and employers. The cause of the fdrmer wa#, in 
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form at least, that of the recognised Legislature and established 
law of Kansas. The Free-soilers were legally and formally 
rebels. But Shannon, bent on the restoration of some sort of 
law and order, was forced to negotiate with those against 
whom he had lately invoked the support of Federal troops, as 
the only local party which could answer for the obedience of 
its followers. • 

In the midst of this ferocious if not very sanguinary con- 
flict the President’s Message, irresolute and balf'*hearted as 
had been throughout the policy of the Government, insisting 
upon a law founded ujion illegality, applying the technical 
forms of civil and the resti'aints of constitutional government 
to a country where there ^'as and had long been no rule but 
that of force, simply exasperated the quarrel. The Frecrsoil 
majority of the House, under the guidance of Banks, appointed 
a Committee of Three, one of whom was a strong, but, as his 
language on the subject showed, a sober representative of the 
Pro-slavery feeling of Missouri, and the other two passionate 
and thorough-going Free-soilers, to investigate on the spot 
the Kansas troubles. The ‘ majority report,’ of course, was 
simply a violent statement of the Free-soilers’ party case. 
Nothing was to be hoped from the debates of exasperated 
sectional politicians, at whose instance their countrymen were 
engaged in open civil war. 

On February 22, 1Q66, the birthday of Washington, a con- 
vention summoned by the Bepublican Committees of eight 
Northern States assembled at Pittsburg, Pa., and laid down a 
platform amounting to a declaration of war upon slavery and 
the South. The Republican leaders, beaten from the ground 
of the Constitution, had invented an uttjerly unheard-of theory 
whereby to .nullify its plain decisive language. Into the 
Federal compact of 1789 — the formal, carefully- expressed^ ac- 
curately-drawn compromise, anxiously discussed in principle 
and detail by the chosen statesmen and jurists of America, 
closely and eagerly scrutinised, deliberately and solemnly 
ratified by the Be\ieral States in their sovereign character — 
thej^ presumed to read the loose phraseology, the declamatory 
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periods, the excited nonsense and unmeaning platitudes of 
Jefferson’s silly Declaration of Independence ; an angry mani> 
. festo drawn in the tempestuous passion of an inchoate rebellion 
by the most extravagant of doctrinaires, and adopted, with an 
enemy at then gates, by a body which, whatever the misty 
halo oast around its memory by events in which it had little 
share, was regarded with almost unmixed contempt by those 
who heard it in debate and saw it in action. Men like Se- 
ward and Chase, versed alike in law and politics, masters of 
political controversy like Greeley, Sumner, and Weed, appealed 
from the Constitution to a prior authority as they had ap- 
pealed to a higher law, only because they were well aware that 
by the Constitution the doctrines of their party were condemned 
in spirit and letter, in principle and detail. 

’ No Federal sanction or su2>port for slavery, no toleration 
of it save within the jurisdiction of the several States, no 
division of territory — i.e. the exclusion of half the States from 
all interest in the possessions of the Union ; the proscription 
of their institutions in the common capital, actually ceded by 
one of them, and in the centre of Slave-holding States ; no 
com2)romise, no recognition of legal or equitable rights on the 
part of the Southern States — such -was the programme of a 
party whose very organisation was a formal conspiracy to ex- 
clude the South from political power and Federal privileges, 
whose triumph could only mean the disruption of the Union 
or the violent annihilation of the Constitution. How near the 
last extremity had been brought, the antagonistic demands of 
the two parties ■with regard tb the immediate questions of the 
day might have indicated to any who were not obstinately 
blind and wilfully deaj to the significance of the facts forced 
on their eyes and ringing in their ears. The • Kcpublicans 
demanded the admission of Kansas as a State, under a Consti- 
tution framed by a gathering of Free-soilers, ■without mther 
legal or popular warrant, known as the Topeka Convention ; 
and this years before the Territory could possibly have the 
population required to justify her enfran^hi^ment ; demanded, 
in short, that a few thousand rowdies should be allowed*not 
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only to govern the Territory at their discretion and to make 
it an asylum for stolen or fugitive Missourian negroes, but to 
neutralise the vote of Missouri, with her million of population, 
in the Senate. Douglas, on the other hand, introduced a 
measure practically recognising the Shawnee Legislature, 
postponing the decisive contest, and virtually maintaining 
slavery in the Territory till the requisite population should 
have been attained and the recognised Legislature should 
order the election of a legal convention. This meant the re- 
cognition for the present of the monstrous legislation of the 
Pro-slavery party, and either the continuance of the present 
anarchy or its suppression by military force. Either proposal 
was j)alpably iniquitous and monstrous. That of Douglas 
preserved the form of legality only by ignoring the facts of the 
case. That promoted by Sumner, Seaiator from Massachu- 
setts, and his associates set facts and law, reason and justice, 
at open defiance. 

Neither the reciprocal outrages nor the party recriminations 
they provoked at Washington, however, scandalised the self- 
respect or appalled the conscience of the nation. 

News from California reached the Eastern States tardily 
and in fragments. The crimes of violence, the robberies and 
murders, the lawless acts of retribution rather than of justice, 
heard of months after their perpetration, had excited little 
interest. I’ractieal anarchy had reigned for months, life and 
I)roperty had become altogether unsafe, a State Government 
I)artly dishonest, partly timid and wholly imiiotent, had fallen 
under the control of the lawless* class, and had at last been 
quietly set aside by a silent rising of the respectable or com- 
paratively respectable and honest majority. A Vigilance 
Committee, -self-elected, the very names of its members un- 
known, had assumed and wielded an absolute dictatorship ; 
had summarily hung or banished a number of the worst 
characters, had overawed the rest by significant warnings and 
severe examples, had restored order ; and had then quietly laid 
down a power restfeig 'on the tacit consent of the community 
and the active support of a party whose real strength was 
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matter of mere conjecture. .Those events had not revolted the 
law-abiding people of the settled States. No political issues 
were involved, and the result justified to the common sense of 
the American people the strong measures by which it had been 
obtained. They had become accustomed to regard anarchical 
outrage and lawless repression as the normal condition of the 
new communities of the Far West. But for their party and 
sectional aspect, the outrages of the Missourians, the invasion 
of Lane, the storming of Lawrence, and the massacre of Pot- 
tawattomie, would have troubled Congress and the i>eople less 
than the butchery of a ship’s crow by Polynesian islanders, 
the murder of settlers and the retaliatory slaughter of a black 
tribe on the borders of Queeusbind, troubled Englishmen of 
the same generation. 

A single outrage in Washington, a i>crsonal brawl in the 
Senate Chamber, rang through the world, and roused a storm 
of reciprocal indignation and mutual rei)roach throughout the 
Northern and Southern States incomparably louder than the 
echoes of open war from the Nebraskan plains, the horrors 
of Californian anarchy, or the lawless reaction which had 
restored the reign of law. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

A COSTLY CANING. 

Sumner^fi Speech Personal Insult to Brooks’s aged Uncle — Brooks^’e Character 
— Sumner’s Superior Strength - The Thrashing— Sumner’s Submission — 
Violent Sympathy shown by their Sections for either offender. 

On May 20, 1856, Mr. Sumner delivered in the Senate a 
diatribe of most unparliamentai-y violence, applying to slavci'y 
and the South the favourite metaphors of Exeter Hall,’ the 
choicest rhetoric of Billingsgate. Such a speaker, in the most 
licentious Continental Assembly, would have had to answer for 
his tamits with sword or pistol. In England he would have 
incurred formal censure, if not committal. . Mr. Sumner was 
applauded by the worst or most extreme Free-soilers and 
heard in silence by the cxaBj)erated gentlemen of the South 
because, according to their universal sentiment, they would 
have lowered themselves by acceptmg any satisfaction but that 
which the offender was notoriously determined not to afford. 
When he passed from universal to individual denunciation, his 
gross personal attack bn Senator Butler, of South Carolina, a 
man whose stainless character and veteran fame commanded 
the reverence of the whole South, was felt as a deliberate 
outrage, a wanton insult to thd* State, and a direct challenge 
to themselves, by all her younger representatives. 

Among those representatives none atood higher in personal 
and political reputation than Preston 8. Brooks.® Brooks was 
no fire-eater, no brawler of the type always characteristic of 
the West, and in the present virulence of political strife finding 

’ Von Holst (Lalor’s translation), 1854-66u pp. Slfi et seq. The writer is 
as abusive as Sumner h^solf, and exults in the senatorial outrages lavished 
on the South. < ^ 

So Von Holst, in reviling him, distinctly admits. 
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place amon^ the tag-rag and bobtail of both extremes. Hk dc- 
meemour, both in the House *and in society, had been dignified 
and court^us. ‘His language and conduct, especially on the 
subject qf political duelling, had begn thpfe of contemporary 
English gentlemen. ‘ It did not,’ he had said, ‘ accord with 
his ideas of henour to assail those who, in obedience to a local 
sentiment, were averse to such a resort.’ . * It is a cheap dis- 
play of chivalry to insult when no responsibility is incurred. 

for my own part, I would prefer the condition of him who 
bears the wound rather than of him by whom under such 
circumstances it is needlessly inflicted.’ The same feeling 
rendered him intolerant of the ‘ cheap chivalry ’ which made 
conscientious scruples the shield of licensed outrage and 
privileged slander. The Senator for Massachusetts was a 
man in the prime of manhood, of very exceptional strength and 
stature.^ Brooks was a Inan of average size and vigour. 
The insult to his aged uncle and revered political teacher. 
Southern feeling and opinion, as that of every country but 
England, required him to resent. Ho endeavoured, but in 
vain, to encounter Sumner in the street ; and on May 22, ac- 
companied by a colleague, he entered the Senate Chamber. 

The Senate had adjourned, but several of its members were 
busy at their desks. Brooks addressed«Sumner in clear em- 
phatic tones, and warned him that he was about to chastke 
the slanderer of Senator Butler. Such a warning gave Sumner 
ample time to spring up and defend himself. Brooks fully 
expected to be overpowered, to have the cane wrested firom 
bim and applied to his own shoulders. For that reason, as 
he afterwards said, he had chosen the cane rather than the 
cowhide, since, according to his fantastic ideas of honour, 
the use of the horsewhip must have been avenged in blood. 

» Von Holat, 1854-B6, p, 819. 

‘ Knowing that the Senator was my superior in strength, it occurred to me 
that he might wrest it (the whip) from my hand, and then — for I never attempt 
anything I do not perform — I^niight have been compelled to do that which I 
would have regretted the balance of my natural life.’ Brooks was as utterly 
incapable of falsehood or equivocation as a typicai iUpnch or English gontlc- 
maiq— an Althorpc or De Tocqueville. 
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Sumner, however, declined to avail himself of his antagonist's 
ample warning, or of his conscious physical superiority. He 
did not even rise, but received the intended thrashing in a 
sitting posture. Consequently one or two blows intended for 
his back fell on his head; and as he was assisted out of 
the Senate Chamber, leaning on his friends with the air of a 
severely injured man, the blood trickling from his wounded 
scalp afforded the pretext for the diligently-circulated calumny 
that Brooks had intended murder rather than chastisement^ 
The breach of privilege was the graver as committed by a 
member of Congress. The impunity of parliamentary libel is 
to the uninitiated perhaps the most irritating and most in- 
explicable of the artificial necessities of politics. But cowardly, 
as the North chose to call it, Brooks’s act certainly was not. 
Sumner was neither taken by surprise nor at a disadvantage ; 
nor could anyone anticipate that' he would carry his non- 
combatant principles to the j)oint of passive submission. He 
well knew what he had to expect. He received at the time a 
notice which gave any man of ordinaiy promptitude abundant 
opportunity. To one who could not read the Senator’s mind, 
the chances w'ere all in his favour. A man of average size and 
strength, armed only with a cane, who undertakes to speak 
some thirty words of menace to a seated opponent of excep- 
tional stature and powerful frame, may be considered fortunate 
if he escape with a severe thrashing; and the man who, so 
menaced, sits still to be thrashed — not bemg cripided, deaf, or 
blind — will, as a rule, meet with more of contempt than 
sympathy. The bitterness of sectional feeling was shown as 
much by the Northern determination to make a martyr of the 
beaten Senator, as by the unanimous outburst of Southern 
admiration for the beater. Every Itepublican newspaper 
represented the burly Senator for Massachusetts as a power- 
less victim of Southern brutality. Meeting after meeting 
throughout New England and in most of the North and West 
acclaimed the Confessor of Abolitionism. With even greater 
unanimity the prfss tand people of the South applauded the 
chastisement of an insolent and cowardly cur. More than one 
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joiimaitet . speaker disg^raced himself by recommending 
that the Abolitionists should be systematically thrashed into 
silence^ (uid indicating by name the most appropriate objects 
of su,ch coercion. Northern deputations condoled with Sumner 
on the outrage he had suffered, without reference to that of 
which he had ‘been guilty. Southern deputations presented 
Brooks with ‘ canes of honour,’ which he had not the sense or 
the dignity to refuse. 

Congress was worthy of its constituents. No Bepublican 
Senator had the self-respect to protest against the insult given 
by or the honours j)aid to Sumner ; no Southern Democrat 
repudiated on behalf of his section the sympathy lavished upon 
Brooks. The Committee appointed to deal with the case re- 
2>orted that the Senate was powerless to punish a Represen- 
tative — that Brooks’s act must be reported to and dealt with 
by the House. A purely jiarty majority, falling short of the 
required two-thirds, voted for the expulsion of Brooks, and of 
Keitt who had accomitanicd him to prevent interference. 
Thus technically acquitted, the offenders immediately appealed 
to their constituents, and were instantly returned by an 
almost unanimous vote. 


VOL. n. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FBESIDENTIAIi CAMPAIGN, 18A6. 

Sectional Temper — The Eepublicans — Democrats — Know-nothings — ^Buchanan 

and Fremont — Signihcance of the Besults. 

Outrages far more gross and lawless had from time to time 
disgraced the House of Representatives. An interchange of 
blows had interrupted its debates, and infuriated combatants 
had rolled upon its floor in the rough-and-tumble fashion of 
the Far West. But the offenders had been mere rowdies of 
low personal character and no political standing. The viola- 
tion by a Southern Representative of the Chamber in which 
the majesty of his own State and of her sisters Northern and 
Southern was formally represented, a deliberate caning in- 
flicted by a Southern gentleman of breeding and reputation 
upon a 'leading Norfaern Senator, was a novel and ominous 
incident. The intemperate partisanship of both sections left 
little prospect of any rational discussion or practical treatment 
of the exasperating questions at issue. When< such was the 
temper not of mobs but of States, such the spirit of • grave 
Jegislato:^ titnd recognised leaders, the name of the Union had 
vali^ady survived the fact. 

The Presidential campaign of the autumn revealed the 
.eqanpleteness of the disruption. Th(i party whose growing 
strength’ 'proved that the future, proximate if not immediate, 
l^as theirs^the party of Seward and Sumner — ^hastened lm 
^emoiwtrate the revolutionary violence of its passions, the 
extravagance of its princixdes, and cthe absence of a guiding 
mind, or a purpo^^e ^t once intelligible and avowable. One 
point they -Were compelled to define : the geographical limita- 
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iion of * National ’ Bopublicanism. Practically for the first 
time, the fundamental principles as well as the formal decen- 
cies of American self-government were cast aside ; a faction 
based on exclusion and proscription claimed to rule the Union 
while representing only a section. By hook or by crook, 
delegations from the Southern States were brought to complete 
the party Convention ; but no one affected to believe that one- 
third of these delegations represented a Bepublican minority, 
however insignificant, in the States whose names they assumed. 
Nor could the Convention recommend to the popular choice 
a representatiye candidate — a responsible statesman, or, in 
default thereof, a distinguished soldier. Formed as it was by 
the coalition of half a dozen distinct fractions or fragments, 
each with leaders, traditions, and antipathies of its own, none 
willing to yield precedence to its rivals or accept the nomina- 
tion of a former opponent, Seward, Sumner, Chase, Hale, and 
Banks — names that represented ideas or popular influences — 
were successively set aside. Before the Convention assembled 
it had become clear that none but a neutral candidate could 
have a chance ; and the choice lay between McLean, an aged 
Judge of the SuiJreme Court, and Fremont, the conqueror of 
California, unknown as yet in politics, and owing his extra- 
political notoriety to liis romantic adfentures as ah explorer 
and the still more ‘ available ’ romance of his last exploit — 
his elopement with the daughter of . Senator Benton of Mis- 
souri. IPor" Fremont 869 votes were cast, 196 for McLean, , 
while Sumner had two, and Seward and Banks one eai^> 
Contrary to all custom, the candidate for the ‘VSee^^residen^ 
was also a Northerner — a selection the more significantr'fliat 
it was so signally impolitic and so obviously involuntary^^ JNq- 
Southemer whose nlime would not have covered the' pfi^y 
with ridicule, or worse, could be found in its f anksl 
The Democrats were wiser or more fortunate. Their 
— for the grave and experienced statesmen who ghided th,!Bir 
councils could not at this crisis commit the fate of> the^partyrlhfd . 
the country to a puppet or a harlequin — kiy betw’een Stephen 
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A. Douglas and James Buchanan. ^Buchanan wasi^e survivor 
of a generation whose leaders loomed as giants bedde the 
electidneeri||g politicians and sectional fanatics of thfe present. 
A veteran diplomatist, a former Secretary of State, Jthe con- 
temporary and associate of Clay and Adams, Webster and 
Calhoun — he had no living sui)erior in practical expedience 
..and official reputation. Like most of those who thus* rise by 
seniority to the foremost rank, he was distinguished, i^aUier 
for grayity than for wisdom, and enjoyed that credit ^s a safe 
man which is seldom e«arncd save by' esautious weakness and 
pliant mediocrity. Douglas had just proved himself the most 
unsafe of public counsellors by the daring ambiguity of the 
Kansas-Nebraska scheme and the popular extravagance of 
squatter sovereignty. The choice fell upon the former. 
Douglas, though disappointed, was still young enough to wait. 
Buchanan’s supreme merit was his Pennsylvanian citizenship. 
Alone among tlie greater States of the oidginal tliirteen, 
Pennsylvania had never given a President to the Union. 
Buchanan could secure her vote, and on that vote the victory 
of the Conservatives and the maintenance of the Union were 
but too likely to depend. 

The Know-nothings still maintained a party name and 
•organisation, which hall ceased to have a practical meaning. 
Unable to find an available candidate in their own ranks, they 
brought forward Millai’d Fillmore, who as Vice-President had 
siicceeded on General Taylor’s death. A Whig, but never a 
Know-nothing, Fillmore hardly affected to accei)t the Nativist 
and anti-Catholic dogmas which formed the avowed and only 
distinctive creed of his supporters. Like them, however, he 
chose to ignore the political situation — the certainty that the 
Conservative Democracy was the only pai’ty capable of defeat- 
ing the subversive Eepublicans. The Union could only endm*e 
while the South was secure against aggression ; but Fillmore, 
as a Northern Whig, could not hope to play a part on the 
political stage if he accepted the two cardinal points of the 
Conservative prograenme—the ccpial rights of all the States 
in Ule Territories, and in the District of Columbia. Pro- 
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fes^Qg- p&fi6,piount regard for the Union, he wilfully divided 
at this cioment the forces that held the Union together. 

• ■ Th©'j)opular vote left no doubt from which section came 
the }d^thger of disruption. The disunionist party, which had 
made ^he repudiation of every compromise, including those 
of 178?), its first principle— the i)arty of avowed aggressive 
sectionalism — received in the Northern States alone just one- 
mfiliob and one-third of sufiErages. Of 886,000 cast for 
Fillmore half a million were given by the South ; tdiowing 
that three-fifths of the strength of the only party which was 
for the Union before all things lay in the States which stood 
solely on the defensive ; that there was no element in the 
North from which that forbearance, that moderation which 
might restrain the aggressions and use for pacification the 
strength of the stronger section, could be lioped. 

It is a signal proof of Southern caution, endurance, and 
patience that even this leSson did not drive ‘ the solid South ’ 
into the Democratic ranks. The Democrats, North and South, 
gave 1,851,000 suffrages for Buchanan. Of 296 electoral 
votes, Fremont, the representative of pure sectionalism, re- 
ceived 114, Buchanan 174, Fillmore only the eight cast by 
Maryland. The figures were ominous indeed! The party 
whose \T.ctory meant disunion had been beaten, but by means 
which promised at no distant date a reversal of the present 
decision. It had secured a majority in the House and a 
strong minority in the Senate, the control of New England 
and several of the most important Northern States, and was 
gaining gromid from day to day. Upon the pai’amount issue, 
to which all others were now completely subordinate, the Be- 
publicans were unite<^ while none knew better than the Unionist 
statesmen who directed the counsels of the Democracy with 
what extreme difficulty its internal differences had been covered 
by ambiguous phrases ; how unreal and artificial w^as the co- 
operation which, partly through traditions of pai’ty discipline, 
partly because the ‘ spoils ’ were at stake, had been secured 
for that Presidential campaign alone. It^was barely possible 
to keep the party together for four more years without driving 
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its more distinctly Northern adhercAits to revolt. Its cohesion 
was constantly tried by the quarrels that broke out on every, 
debate that touched the burning questions. 'And the defeat . 
of the^pemocratic party meant the rupture of the last links 
that held the Union together. The question would then be 
not between Union and disruption, but between peaceable 
secession and civil war. 

It soon became apparent that Congress was incapable of 
any impartial, honest, practical endeavour to settle the affairs 
. of Kansas. Governor Shannon had been superseded ; ' his 
successor recognised the Pro-slavery Legislature as having at 
any rate the form of legality on its side. The ascendancy of 
parties depended on the seasons. Winter arrested the flow of 
those large Northern reinforcements on which the strength 
of the Free-soilers depended. The Pro-slavery Government 
recovered the ascendant, imprisoned the leaders of their 
opponents, exiled many of their followers, and closed the roads 
by which their recruits attemijted to enter the Territory. 
Thus, when, the Democrats in Congress offered a primd facie 
reasonable compromise, by which the obnoxious laws and tests 
should be set aside, the Territory reorganised, and its govern- 
ment left in the hands ^of bond fide settlers, who should have 
been actually established in the Territory on July 4, the Be- 
publicans declared that this date concealed a fraud. Sumner’s 
dragoons had expelled not only the Missourians bvU a' number 
of Southern settlers ; per contra, the few ptjaceable men who 
had migrated from the North had left a country given over to 
anarchy, and the victorious party had driven out hundreds of 
the intruders engaged by the ‘ Emigrant Aid Societies.’ The 
Bepublicans demanded time for the former to return — time 
to pour in fresh swarms of Free-soil rowdies. Between factions 
thus mutually distrustful no settlement was possible. 

The struggle culminated in the attempt of the Bepublican 
majority in the House to impose a rider on the appropriation 
for the support of the army, forbidding the employment of 
Federal troops to mainlain the law in Kansas till cert^ Be- 
publican demands should have been satisfied. In America, as 
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in England under William IIT., the practice of * tacking ’ political 
measures to money grants in order to override resistance or 
preclude debate, though obviously unconstitutional, had been 
tolerated for convenience’ sake till it was gros^ and openly 
abused to coerce an independent branch of the Legi^i^ure. 
The Senate — having what has been wrested from the House 
of Lords, the right to amend money-bills — could not thus be 
placed under duress. It*could strike out the rider, cut the 
‘ tack,’ and throw on the aggressors the responsibility of re- 
eistance — of paralysing the Grovernment or dissolving the army 
in the hope of crushing Senatorial opposition. The session 
closed without the passage of any vote for the military service. 
Pierce was compelled to convoke Congress in extra session on 
August 21, 1866. The contest was renewed, and the House 
yielded at last by a majority of 101 to 98. Beyond the ap- 
pointment of the Committee at the beginning of the session, 
nothing had been done for Kansas, though a fresh abuse of 
power imperatively demanded the interference of the Federal 
Legislature. In pursuance of instructions from the Bench, a 
partisan grand jury had indicted for ‘ constructive ’ treason 
several of the foremost Free-soiler leaders. That doctrine of 
‘ constructive ’ .treason, long since obsolete in Great Britain, 
had been negatived in the plainest and* most explicit terms by 
the Constitution of 1787, which knows no other treason against 
the United States but levying war against them or adhering 
to those who do. Treason against a Territory is conceivable 
only as treason to its sovereign Power, the United States, and 
is therefore limited by the terms of the Federal Constitution. 
Even the possibility of treason against a State has been 
questioned — absurdly it would seem, while the States were 
sovereign. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

KANSAS SETTLEMENT. DEED SCOTT CASE. 

Mr. Buchanan’s Efforts to reconcile the Kansas Factions — Perversity of the 
Free-soilers — Settlement— Case of Bred Scott —Decision of the Supreme 
Court —Repudiated by the Republicans — ITclper Manifesto — John Brown. 

On Mr. Buchanan’s accession to ])o\ver, March 4, 1857, ho 
found the Kansas question in his view predetermined by the 
action of Congress. Every organised Territory elects a 
delegate to the House, with the right of speaking on Territorial 
questions, hut not of voting. The seat claimed hj’ cx-Governor 
Reeder, the nominee of the Topdea assembly, had beeui at;- 
corded to Whitfield, the re])rcst;ntativc of the regular or Pro- 
slavery Legislature. By this, a,nd hy other acts recognising 
the latter as the lawful authority of the Territory, the Presi- 
dent regarded that question as finally decided. It was not 
for him to dispute tlKi d(icision of Congress on a point so 
clearly within its jurisdiction. Th<i Erec-soilers were main- 
taining a rebel Government a.nd bogus Asst.-nibly of their own, 
and tilths defying, not only the local authority, hut Congress 
and the Presitlent ; w'cre, in very truth, rebels in arms against 
the United States, save that the United States Government 
chose rather to ignore than to put them down. A new 
Governor, R. J. Walker, had been appointed ; and under 
strong pressure from Washington, the regular Legislature on 
February 27, 1857, passed an Act convoking a Convention to 
frame a State Constitution, and providing for the election of 
delegates on the third Monday of June. The test oaths were 
abandoned ; the only qualifications required were citizenship 
of the United Stetesv and three months’ residence in the 
Territoiy. The qualified voters, 9,251 in number, were fi’oely 
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registered, the requirements of common sense and equity were 
fully satisfied. If the Free-soilers were, as they claimed, a 
clear majority of the hona fide citizens, they had only to vote and 
regulate the Constitution of the future State at their pleasure. 
But, under the encouragement of the Republican leaders al 
Washington, they refused to abide either by the law or by the 
ballot, and inaintaiuod tbeir api)cal to naked force. They 
elected a Governor, and organised a rebel militia under 
General Lane, the chief of the Iowa filibusters. Mr. Buchanan, 
anxious above all tilings to avoid bloodshed, forbore to order 
the Federal troops, now undf?r the command of General 
Harney, to diH2)erse the rebels ; but, as bound in duty and 
in law, protected the legal Convention, which assembled at 
Lecoinjiton. Tlirough tlie wilful alistontion of the Free-soilers, 
the Convention contained an ov<*rwhclraiug majority of Pro- 
slavery members, and drew u^i a Pro-slavery State constitution. 
They so far comiilied Avith the President’s urgency as to sub- 
mit the (piestion of slaA ery to the iieoiilo. The Free-soilers 
again abstained, and an overwhelming iioiiular vote sanctioned 
the Lecomiiton Constitution with slavery. The Tojieka men, 
as aforesaid, drewuii a rival Constitution of their own, and de- 
manded the admission of Kansas as a Free State. States had 
been admitted und(*r constitutions not framed in jiursuance 
of laAV, enact(.‘d by coin’entions unauthorised by the prior act 
of Congr^iSo which alone could give them legal authority. 
California afforded a recent imjcedent strictly in jioint. But 
in every such case the irregular ad had been that of the 
people as a whole ; the convention had represented all the 
inhabitants of the Territory, and the projiosed constitution 
was the genuine exiiression of a free public oi>inion. In no 
case had a convention assembled in resistance to that called 
according to law’ presumed to submit an ojqiosition constitu- 
tion. Congress could not, without stultifying itself, reject a 
constitution the result of free election under the action of the 
reorganised Governmenf. But the Republicans would listen 
to neither law nor reason. When the Lecolnpton Constitution 
was submitted to Congress, they not only resisted its accept- 
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ance, but fought resolutely and stubbornly for the recognition 
of the Topeka assemblage. 

In the meantime State officers and a State Legislature had 
been elected under the Lccomptou Constitution in January 
1868. This time the Free-soilers yielded to the repeated advice 
urged by Mr. Buchanan with equal earnestness and forbear- 
ance. They <eaBt their votes and secured a large majority. 
The President now recommended Congi’css to admit Kansas 
under the Lecompton Constitution, on the express ground that 
the Free-soil Legislature could at once apjjeal to the people 
and that a new convention could, if the electors of Kansas so 
desired, amend the constitution by the prohibition of slavery. 
The common sense and legality of this proposal were equally 
obvious. The question was no longer between the Border 
and Free-soil Euffians, but between the latter and a Free-soil 
Government bimd fide representing the jjeople at large. Yet 
the Republicans continued to sustain the rebels ; and only at 
the beginning of May 1858 was the Bill admitting Kansas 
under the Lecompton Constitution carried by a strict party 
vote. It was. a significant omen of the future that Douglas in 
the Senate and two or three of his followers in the House now 
deserted the Democratic colours. Kansas, however, postponed 
her own admission by stickling for an unprecedented donation 
of j)ublic land — everywhere the projjerty not of the State but 
of the Union — and remained in her ambiguous position as an 
inchoate State till the withdrawal of the Southern Represen- 
tatives and Senators left the Rex)ublicaus absolute masters 
in Congress, when she was admitted under the ‘ bogus ’ or 
‘ hole-and-corner ’ Constitution of Topeka. 

On March 6, 1867, the Supreme Cj>urt gave judgment in 
a case which directly involved the most fiercely contested 
issues of the sectional conflict, bringing the political aspects 
and relations of slavery — its position in the Territories, the 
power of Congress, the Fugitive Slave Law, the antagonistic 
legislation of the Free States — to the test of constitutional 
principle and legal* precedent. Dred Scott, with other slaves, 
had been carried by his master into a Territory north of the 
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Missouri Compromise line ; c.nd, being carried back into Mis- 
souri, claimed his freedom. Southern tribunals had repeatedly 
decided that slaves carried into Free States by their master, 
and thus legally brought under the State jurisdiction, thereby 
recovered then* freedom, and did not lose it by being carried 
back into a State where slavery was recognised. Extending 
this doctrmc to the Territories, the Circuit Court of Missouri 
had decided in Scott’s favour. The Supreme Court reversed 
the decision, and laid down that the Territories were held by 
the Federal Government during theii’ Territorial condition for 
the common use of the States ; that the Territory being jJart 
of the United States the Government and the citixen alike 
entered it under the authority of the Constitution, with their 
respective rights defined and marked out thereby. The Fifth 
Amendment provides that no 2 )or 8 on shall he deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. The Federal 
Government, therefore, was bound to protect the property of 
citizens vnthin the Territories. There was no difference be- 
tween property in a slave and other property, save that the 
former had been distinctly and Hei>arately recognised by the 
Constitution. The right to ti’affic in such property like an 
ordinary article of merchandise had been guaranteed by the 
Constitution to the citizens of every State that might desire it, 
down to 1808. The Federal Government was thereby pledged 
to i)rotect. thg,t pro 2 )erty. It was tacitly assumed that the 
slave had already been ‘ dei)rivcd of his liberty ’ by due process 
of law — i.e. by the legislation of his native State ; an assump- 
tion which can hardly be disputed. 

Upon such considerations, fully and ably set forth, the 
Court lironounced the Missouri Compromise unconstitutional 
and void. That Compromise had been already repealed by 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, but that Act had left open the 
»luestion as to the position of slavery in other Territories. 
The judgment of the Supreme Court legally settled this 
long-contested issue : laid it down that the Southerners had 
a legal right to carry their slaves into’ thb Territories, and 
could not be dei)rived of that right till each Territory was 
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organised into a State — a doctrine fatal alike to ‘ squatter 
sovereignty ’ and Congressional control. 

The inference drawn from the Constitution may liavc been 
right or wrong, as a legal enactment might be just or unjust ; 
hut the decision of the Court was law, just as the attainder of 
Strafford was law till reversed. But a majority of the i^eojdc 
of the North as individuals, and the Republican party as a 
party, set the law at open defiance. The next Republican 
Convention proclaimed as a fundamental lu-inciplc of its polic*y 
the exclusion of slaves from the I’erritories. Within the 
Union, that is, and while claiming all its benefits, they declared 
themselves resolved to elect a President pledged, in disregard 
of liis oath of office, to use the whole power of the Federal 
Government to defeat the law and nullify the Constitution.' 
In the meantime the party was using every means in its power 
to exasperate the conflict. Senator Be^ward of New York, their 
recognised leader, and Abraham Lincoln of Illinois (whose 
name had first been heard in the Convention which nominated 
Fremont, and seemed to hesitate for a moment between Dayton 
and Lincoln for the Vice-Presidency) harangued Northern 
audiences uiion the ‘ irreiwtissibh*. (;onflict ’ between slave and 
free labour ; and pronounced that citlu.'r the cotton, ric-e, 
sugar, and tobacco of the South must be cultivated by free 
labour, or the wheat-fields of Massachus<‘tts and New York 
surrendered to sln ve i-ulture ! It was not by alarms so palp- 
ably absurd that the thriving yeomanry of New York or 
Ohio, the wealthy manufacturers and intelligent artisans of 
Massachusetts and Pennsjdvania were roused to unreasoning 
passion : it was the furious passion of the day that gave cir- 
culation— not credence — to nonsense yhich no newlj’^ entered 
student of IjFarvard, much less shrewd lawyers and experienced 
politicians, could soberly propound. 

On March 9, 18.59, the leaders of the Republican i>arty, 

* Throughout the conflict the only legal coiirse — to obey the law till repealed 
by a constitutional aiqendipent— -was never dreamt of or glanced at either by 
Bepublicaiis or Douglas Democrats. This was all the South required, and it 
was this that the North refused. 
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backed by sixty-eight memlers of Congress, with Speaker 
Colfax at their head, put forward on behalf of the party a 
manifesto the like whereof is only to be found in the annals 
of the Jacobin Club and the Commune. 

It is a signal revelation of the political morality, the con- 
stitutioaial loyalty, the regard for positive obligations, which 
cliaracterised the Republicans ; of the boundless unexampled 
vituperation, the menaces, outrages, and insults which goaded 
the South to fury ; which above all rendered sober discussion, 
compromise, confidence in tin* most solemn assurances, hence- 
forth impossible. Such a manifesto of itself proclaimed the 
ascendancy of its authors and the maintenance of the Union 
for ever incompatible. This document —written by one Hinton 
Helper, an Abolitionist of S(Hithern birth, in the language of 
actual madness rather than of political frenzy' —threatened the 
South with wholesale contiscation, sej-vile insurr<iction, invasion, 
and massacre. Tn every pagtsthe author foamed at the mouth 
with incoherent abuse, slander, and sheer ribaldry at which 
Jefireys or Ludovic Muggleton would have stood aghast. ■'* The 
Rej)ublic.ans'printed, recommended, and circulated by hundreds 
of thousands a declaration of Wiir, pi’oscription, and spolia- 
tion against the slave-owners of the South ; ‘ ineligibility of 
slave-owners for every office gi’eat and sifiall ; no co-operatioii 
with them in religion or society ; no patronage to iiro-slavery 
merchants ; no guestship in slave- waitmg hotels ; no fees to 
pro-slavery lawyers, physicians, parsons, or editors ; no hiring 
of slaves,’ Such was the declared policy of men like Seward, 
Chase, and Colfax towards fifteen confederate States ; such the 
language they held to the foremost statesmen of the Union, 
to their colleagues in Congress, to ailmost eveiy gentleman, 
politician, soldier, planter, merchant, and professional man 
south of Mason aiid • Dixon’s line. The law of America, 
Colonial and Federal, had recognised slavery for more than 
two centuries- had encouraged men and women to hi vest their 

- 1 quote a very few of the least extravagant and rovylting sentences. No 
man whelms read the work, or a fairly chosen series of extracts, will dispute 
the litefal accuracy of this description. 
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taomy in elave property. Ne\7 ^England rather than South 
Olkrolina or Georgia was responsible for the slave trade. The 
former had sold to the South thousands of Northern-bom 
negroes and stolen A&icans, and derived no small part of her 
mercantile wealth from the traffic. No point of morality is 
more absolutely clear, no principle of political and social 
justice is more firmly established than this — that if the State 
repent its laws the State must pay for the liberation of its 
conscience; that the confiscation of proprietary rights once 
established by law, without full compensation to their holders, 
is naked robbery. But now the Eepublicans of the North, 
addressing the slave-owners in terms of the foulest and coarsest 
abuse, informed them that they must not only emancipate 
every one of their slaves, but pay each of them sixty dollars in 
hard cash ! There could not l)e a more absolute repudiation 
of the Federal compact, a more definite declaration of war. 
The Southerners would have deserved the worst that could 
befall them had they remained in the Union after the endorse- 
ment of this party manifesto by a majority in the Northern 
States. This was obvious to Seward, Greeley, Colfax, and 
their associates ; and the reply of Mr. Seward was, ‘ If you 
take the South out of the Union we will bring her back, and 
if she goes away with you she will return without you.’* And 
the meaning of this sentcmce was not left to conjecture. Tlie 
Eepublican Senators^, Rijpresentatives, and candidates for the 
Presidency plainly threatened the chosen leaders of the; 
Southern people. ‘ If you dare stand on your defence against 
our scheme of subjugation and spoliation, you shall pay for it 
with your lives.’ Such was the programme formally adopted, 
and never after repudiated, by the Bepublicans ; a pi ogramme 
which would be hold to put any other political party beyond 
the pale of human sympathy. Suppose Peel, Wellington, and 
djyndhurst thus to have menaced their Roman Catholic 
countiymcn wth proscription, confiscation, and ruhi ; suppose 
the Tories in 1828 to have gone to the country on such a 
manifesto, and to have received a plurality of British votes : 

» Helper’s own words. 
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who would have de^sed Ireland if she had not rebelled ? 
And for such purposes the analogy between Slavery and Popery 
■fe perfect. Both were held in intense abhorrence by millions ; 
both were held with sincerest faith by their defenders to be 
just, righteous, and sacred. The former finds far the more 
direct and explicit vindication in the supreme authority to 
which both North and South appealed. Both are survivals of 
a recent age when no one doubted the doctrines of cither.^ 

Some six months later, this authentic exposition of Eepub- 
lican faith and morals received a striking practical commen- 
tary. John Brown of Ossawattomie was reputed the most 
ruthless, lawless, and fearless of the Free-soil desperadoes of 
Kansas. He stooped to no quibble of homi fide settlement, 
he avowedly sought only an oi)portuuity of indulging a savage 
party spirit. Like Torqueniada and Cromwell, Alva and 
Endicott, he robbed, fought, butchered prisoners in cold blood 
A.M.L.G. He was universally believed to have been the 
author of the cruel and dastardly massacre which commenced 
the war at Pottawattomie. Ilis denial is of little value ; the 
pretexts assigned for that atrocity attest his intimate connec- 
tion therewith. One of his last exploits in Kansas was a 
midnight burglary in Missouri, in which he carried off several 
slaves and horses. This outrage he Avowed in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he sold the stolen animals by public auction. 
Every citizen of Ohio was bound, everv magistrate sworn, to 
arrest such an offender and hold him for extradition and trial 
in the State where the theft was committed ; but not one 
man had the will or the courage to do his duty. Law and 
public faith had lost all meaning among those who presently 
went to war to ‘ maintain the Union and enforce the law.’ 

After peace was restored in Kansas, with moneys obtained 
from Abolitionist friends — for what sort of use the subscribers 
could not doubt — Brown purchased pikes, rifles, and revolvers 
enough for a thousand men, which could have no other des- 
tination than the hands of insurgent negroes or filibustering 

’ Helper’s Crisis, iip. 89, 90 el pas&irii. fluchanau’s Adminisira- 
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dcBperadoes. Belying, as Greelpy liimself declares,® on a 
negro rising in his favour, on Sunday, October 15, 1869, 
with a gang of twenty-one filibusters, Brown entered the 
village of Harper’s Ferry, immediately on the Virginian side 
of the Potomac, seized the great unguarded Federal arsenal 
there situate, cut the rails and telegraph wires, attacked a 
' a train and ipurdered a negro. He next entered the houses 
of several gentlemen, seized arms and horses, liberated slaves, 
arrested some fifty white citizens, and murdered one armed 
and four unarmed men. Brown’s denial of any desire to 
excite a servile insurrection only shows that no reliance can 
be placed on his word. To mere fugitives the ‘ Underground 
Bailroad ’ was oi)en, and a few miles’ walk would at any time 
have brought them into practical safety. If he spoke the 
truth on this pomt, liis conduct was that not of a fanatic or 
a madman but of an idiot. The seizure and occupation of 
the arsenal could only be meant to arm insurgent slaves and 
afford the signal and centre of a negro rising ; the ignominious 
collapse of the enterprise was owing simply to the failure of 
this, its essential basis. Abolitionist libels brought to ruin 
the man who believed them and acted on his belief. The 
slaves in the Shenandoah Valley were conscious of no 
grievance, and had ‘ no mind to rebel. The militia of 
Virginia mustered fast ; a force of marir.es under Colonel 
Eobert E. Lee arrived from Washington, the arsenal was 
stormed and the filibusters captured. 

The prisoners were treated with signal indulgence. The 
grisly Kansas fighter, the Abolitionist fanatic, had certainly 
hoard the story of Hayti. He knew what servile insniTection 
meant, and had made up his mind to sweep Virginia at the 
head of a horde of savages, burning, robbing, outraging 
women and young girls, and butchering defenceless men. 
He was no child, no sentimentalist like Emmett or Lord E. 
Fitzgerald ; but a man of iron nerve and conscience, ready 
for any atrocity, as for any peril, in the cause in which his 
worst passions and. his highest aspirations were alike enlisted. 

■'* American Conflict^ vol. i, p. 291. 
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He would have wished to restrain his followers from the more 
hideous forms of licence ; but he was too familiar with outrage 
and civil war to fancy that he could so. By the universal 
maxim on which all human justice proceeds, he must be held 
to have intended the natural consequences of his acts ; and it 
is impossible, therefore, to exaggerate his guilt. But it was 
the guilt of an miscrupulous fanatic, like Booth or Balfour of 
Burley, whose bitterest animosities were hallowed by his 
sincerest convictions, and to whom nothing was criminal that 
could serve his cause. His courage — though, on his own show- 
ing, mere physical insensibility — his undaunted firmness and 
undoubting faith, commanded the respect of the Virginian 
chivalry. As the prisoners were marched through the streets, 
Govfsmor Wise sharply rebuked and silenced the angry cries 
of the populace. The culprits were allowed full time to prepare 
their defence. Taken red-handed in a scheme to consummate 
at Harper’s Ferry all, and worse than all, the worst horrors 
of CaAvnpore and Delhi, they received a trial whose perfect 
fairness John Brown himself admitted. The avengers whose 
lives he had attempted, whose wi%'es and children he had 
devoted to the hideous brutality of insurgent Africans, spared 
him all personal indignities, all moral torture. Few among 
his intended victims approved the righteous sentence passed 
on him and his accomplices more heartily than they joined 
in the prayer that followed it — ‘ may God have mercy on your 
souls ! ’ "Hv.- had earned a felon’s death ; it is not for those 

who cannot read the heart to express more than a hope that 
he had also earned a martyr’s crown. 

No such charity is due to the subsc^ribers who sent John 
Brown on his fearful errand, or to those who in cold blood 
paraded -their syrapatlay for the culprits, and honoured the 
armed invaders of a sister State with all the signs of public 
mourning bestowed on the most distinguished soldiers who 
have died for their country. Such deliberate insult offered 
by one foreign State to another would bring them within 
twenty-four hours of war. Nay, the bffenqp of Massachusetts 
was^^osser, ha proportion to the solemn obligations which 

VOL. n. L 
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bound her to Virginia, the consideration for which she exacted 
to the last dollM. With individual violators of the Fugitive 
Slave Law no Southerner could at heart be angry ; Ifor few 
indeed were the Virginian planters, the Kentuckian farmers, 
who, meeting a footsore fugitive or a runaway mother carrying 
a child she sougJit to save from the slave-dealer, would not 
»have shut their eyes and ears, or, if questioned, chosen like 
the Scotch loyalist to ‘trust their souls to God’s mercy,’ 
rather than the fugitive’s body to the tender mercies of the 
hunters. Few but would have respected and accepted a 
declaration from the Northern States — this law is an abomina- 
tion we cannot endure ; we renounce every advantage purchased 
at such a price ; wo break the bonds which imposed such a 
burden upon our consciences, ‘ peaceably if we can, forcibly if 
we must.’ 

Of Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and other ulfra-Abohtionists, 
the worst that could be said was that their denunciations 
of the Southern people were unchristian and ungentlemanly ; 
that .their ribald abuse was, though not wilfully false, un- 
pardonably careless of truth.” In their attacks on slavery 
as an institution they were honest, conscientious, and con- 
sistent. For those who insisted on retaining the profits of 
the bond while repudiating its obligations — the position of the 
Bepublicans at large — whatever partisanship may plead, history 
can find neither defence nor xialliation. Bepudiation deepens 
the infamy that clings to such promises ; the ‘unspeakable 
. baseness of the bargain blackens the shame attaching to so 
foul a breach of faith. The hatefulness of the law has nothing 
•to do with the question. • Slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law 
were the price of the Union ; none but a swindler ever xlreams 
of retaining both the purchase and the purchase-money. 

/ Garrison habitually called all opponents, slave-holders or not» by the foulest 
names — * llar$, cowards, rufQans, murderers, man-stealers,* ad libitum. See 
his by his children. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BKEAK-UP OF PARTIES. 

Situation of 1860 — The South had Led the Union where the North now Claimed 
to Govern the South —Slavery Doomed by Separation — The North Deceived 
by its Leaders — ^Full Notice Given— Division of Parties— Democratic Con- 
vention— Conduct of Douglas — The Election — Its Significance. 

Thus far, the formal cohesion of the Democratic party alone 
postponed a direct sectional conflict — the declared and open 
division of parties on a geograijhical line, which was the 
penultimate step to separation, peaceable or forcible. The 
principles, the traditions, the standpoint of the Democratic 
party were essentially constitutional and conservative. It 
stood upon the Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, or it had no locus standi. And in the cohesion of the 
party on that ground was the sole hope of the Union. 

The position of 1860 was utterly different from any that 
had existed or could have existed prior t8 the election of 1856. 
It was not a question of party defeat such as the Southern 
majority ^fad endured in the election of Adams, Harrison, 
and Taylor. The Whig party, when strongest in the North 
and weakest in the South, was a national party, based on 
national principles and on bond fide even if con- * 

structions of the Constitution. The Eepublican party was 
Northern and Northern^ only ; had no organisation, no joufmals, 
no leaders, scarcely a single supporter in the fifteen Southehi 
States. The country had been governed by Southerners,, but 
never by the South — never could have been governed hy a 
party which had not at least a very powerful minority in the 
North. Since' 1789 a great many of the Presidents, of the 
SpeakOTB of the House of Eepresentath es,» of the Judges of 
the f^/dpreme Court, had been men of Southern hurth, but had 
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not owed their position to Southern influence, had been 
carried to their high places by a thoroughly national vote. 
Nor did they even represent the influence of the ^uth in 
that party which had, since the election of Jefferson, generally 
controlled the patronage of the Union. Whig as well as Demo- 
cratic magistrates and legislators, judges,ministers and envoys 
had been tal^eii from the Southern States. Of the first six 
Presidents, four had been Virginians, two citizens of Massa- 
chusetts ; simply because Virginia was then the chief school 
of American statesmanship, and Massachusetts her only rival. 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe no more owed 
their election to their Virginian birth than the older and 
younger Adams were indebted for theirs to the fact that they 
represented the most powerful State of New England. 

It was not that the North had not politicians as able as their 
Southern rivals, and gentlemen of hereditary character, fortune 
and culture fit to mate with the Cavalier and Huguenot 
families of Virginia and the Carolinas; but as a rule the 
politicians were not gentlemen, and the gentlemen had learnt 
to hold themselves aloof from politics. Hence, Federal offices 
wliieh demanded more than mere political training and intel- 
ligence— in which dignity and breeding, refinement of manners 
and character, were •essential qualifications — were (^inferred 
by natural selection rather than personal choice chiefly upon 
Southern men. 

It was plain that if the Eepublicans shoulff persist and 
prevail, the South could not remain a proscribed, subjugated, 
humiliated appendage to what would then be not an equal 
Union, but a Northern empire. Her pride, her public spirit, 
her honour, her very safety forbade it. The prestige of in- 
domitable self-respect, of unconquorablS will, was the founda- 
tion of her social order. None the less did she realise the grave* 
complicated, incalculable, and illimitable consequences of seces- 
sion. It was no trifle to renounce the position of the South as 
part of the one great American Power, unassailable save by 
her cen federates ; «and this was the least of her sacrifices. 

To say that the South seceded and fought for slaveiy^is to 
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accuse her of political imbecility. How long could slavery, 
at leac^ in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, survive the dissolution of the Union? Every 
fugitive would see a safe asylum at hand and thousands of 
ready hands outstretched to help him to reach it. Incendiary 
manifestoes would bo distributed wholesale &om the presses of 
Fhiladel2>hia and Cincinnati. For one John Frown hanged 
ten would operate safely from beyond the frontier. What, in 
such a state of things, would be the value of slave property, 
of any property, in the border Slave States? Wliat along 
the banks of the Mississippi, if its na\igation were, as it must 
be, open to Northern traders ? Abolitionist emissaries would 
run swift steamers of light draught into shallow bayous' and 
hidden inlets ; and — till the truth as to the fate of fugitives in 
the North slowly filtered down, till their influx was felt as a 
practical nuisance, and checked by the summary processes 
that gave effect to the will of the people — the negroes of the 
South would have been kei)t in a state of constant excitement 
and dangerous effervescence. Had slavery been what Yankees 
and Englishmen commonly supiwsed, it could not have sur- 
vived six months .of civil war. Being what it was, it could 
hardly have survived six years of separation. The same con- 
siderations, however, tend to show that the same antagonistic 
ideas which rendered it impossible for South and North to 
work together in the Union would hpvc made their peaceful 
coexistence as independent Pt)WerB equally impracticable. 
One alone, but the greatest, ablest, and most trusted of the 
Southern leaders, recognised and avowed that disunion meant 
war ; that those who had denounced the Union as ‘ a covenant 
with Hell ’ would shojir themselves as resolute as Pharaoh ' not 
to let this people go.’ 

The distribution of parties rendered the alternative for 
whidh the Southern people were already prepared, the proba- 
bility whereof their leaders, however reluctantly, were com- 
peUed to reitegnise, the most likely result of the coming 
Presidential contest. The ignorance of SoTithern feelings, the 
prf^nsions to a law higher than the Constitution, a morality 
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sttpetior to obligattonp, which haR prompted the BepabUcans 
in thdlr long course of political aggression, blinded tibem. 
to its consequences. The tone of Southern warnings and re- 
monstrances was, as violent Unionists have since admitted, 
grave, earnest, and alarming ; the tone befitting leaders of men 
who saw their country forced to the very edge of a precipice. 
It was no longer the wild talk of * fire-eaters,’ as hot and hasty 
as they were soon to prove daring and desperate; but the 
stern, quiet, low speech. of statesmen and soldiers in deadly 
earnest — of Englishmen who, in a probable event, meapt 
fighting, and were resolved not to fight by mistake. Then 
the quality of the Bepublican leaders was shown. Webster 
or Adame, Gay or Marshall, would have known what the 
South meant. The North would have learnt from them the 
alternative before her — equal union or open separation, loyal 
peace ov war d outrance. The Sewards and Sumners, Lincolns, 
Chases^ Weeds, and Greeleys did not or would not know. 
They mo^ed the warning ; and, when it was fulfilled, excused 
th^selves by denying its utterance, complaining of ‘ surprise,’ 

* cpn^iracy,’ ‘ hurry,’ and the like. They deceived their 
people, and evaded their wrath by charging deception on 
(^'hers. Buchanan’s testimony is conclusive, even did not the 
files of their own journals convict them out of their own 
motiltll^ The President saw what was coming ; he knew the 
. ^ulhand her leaderr too well to doubt that tl^ey; were the 
'tn0re:*t^ribly'in earnest because they had endured so long. 

I^^the Republican orators would not hear. To acknowledge 
liihe. ^hsequences of victory was to ensure - defeatn r Whether . 
or no the South were prepared for disunion North was 
not. ; Sad her eyes been opened in tiipe, she ^^ould have re- 
coiled; Pennsylvania, New York, the Pacific States wci'tild have ■ 
protested, as they did protest when it was too late; the thou;^ 
sands .who in March and April 1861 denounced th^ 
poHcy would have revolted in October 1860 from Radidal 
standard; the election would have been loat and 1^!^ Uaidh 
saved — for the timte. The men who Jhad given their > 

to Helper’s manifesto were not troubled with scruplefi ^T^ey 
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appealed to th^ Northern ^ople to kick' the« South into Bub> 
mission by :reiterated assurahces that ^ in no ease could she 
be kicked out of the Union.’ The mutual ignorance of the 
two sections, but especially of the- North, was such as has 
seldom existed between neighbouring nations, never perhaps 
between contiguous people of the same blood with a common 
language, literature, and history. 

The South believed that ‘ cotton was king ’ ; that the 
North would never risk its monopoly of the Southern trade, 
its protectionist tariff, its tribute of interest and commissions, 
the supplies which fed the mills of Lowell, the Southern 
market in which Massachusetts calico. Northern tools, 
machinery, and wheat sold for twice their value; The North 
believed that the South was afraid of her slaves; that disunion 
would be the signal of servile insurrection ; above all, that 
slavery was repugnant to the feelings as to the interests of the 
non-slave-holding classes — to the conscience, the reli^bp, and 
the experience of the slave-owner. From those false preinisses 
popular instinct drew the logical conclusion— that the South 
would not fight. No ruling aristocracy half so capable :^eyer 
went into war against fivefold odds with a half-h^rted 
yeomanry at its side and a disaffected peasantry in its rear. 
No nation ever challenged a duel to tTie death in a dubious 
cause — appealed to the God of Battles to make right , ^saapeh-r' 
sate mighti^and courage prevail over numbers and real^oes, 
but with a clear conscience ; no Teutonic race ever Bt|iked l^e 
and all that makes life worth living, lands and' ^liberties,' 
families and fbrtunes, on a chance so desperate— ;;assured]y 
none ever fought to the last after hope had vanished ahd when 
all was lost biit honour — unless convinced in its inmost soul 
that Divine justice if not Divine providence was on its side. 

The Bepublicans, acting on the aggressive, hoping ’all and 
risking nothing, would listen to no terms, abate no jot of their 
demands. They were not a majority; but they were the 
f;j^ular party of the stronger section. 

^ -PooVs Etraixd^ cliaps. xxxiv* Ilxxix. etjjassim, for an enemy *s tesii- 
xsitJkj to the Gomsnmmate political capacity of the Southern gentry. 
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. 'Tliie Democrats wefe equally resolute to accept 

short of equality and self-government, or to secede 
Vpeac^lly if they could, forcibly if they must.’ The Con- 
servative Democracy of the North, on clear grounds of consti- 
tutional conviction, common tradition, and party attachment, 
held with the South. One-half the North was already arrayed 
under the P.epublican standard : if once the Northern Badical 
wing broke away from the Conservative Democrats, the last link 
of union would be severed. It rested with one man whether 
tliis should be. The law, as defined by the Supreme Court, 
had interpreted <!jc ambiguous language of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act in the Southern sense — denying, in so far as 
slavery was concerned, both Congressional and ‘ squatter 
sovereignty ’ in the Territories. Would Douglas, the author 
of that Act, accept its legal interpretation ? He might have 
done so, for he had studiously avoided to define the meaning 
of the Act — ^the time at which the self-determination of the 
Territory should take place. But the Congressional debates 
on the Lecompton Constitution had forced him to speak out; 
and his speech and his vote had committed him. He with 
the Badical Democrats of the West, insisted on squatter 
sovereignty as he had at last chosen to define it. He had to 
choose, in effect, between the temporary allegiance of Illinois 
and the permanent cohesion of the Democratic party. With- 
out the former, he weuld not be the man to peofit by the 
latter. The Union might be saved, but he, in losing his own 
State, would have lost his chance of the Presidency. He 
chose : he kept Illinois, he broke up the Constitutional party, 
and sacrificed the Union. He jironounced that * squatter 
sovereignty ’ was his last word, after tjie irresistible logic of 
facts, the experience of years, had translated that ambiguous 
phrase into the vernacular of the West,. as ‘a big scramble 
and a free fight.’ 

One only platform was more gratuitously perverse and 
mischievous. There was still a Wliig, Know-nothing, American, 
or, as it now called ftself, ‘ Constitutional Unionist ’ party ,^hich 
professed to stand on the Constitution and to abide b^^^ts 
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legal interpretation. But tif>on the one issue of the day, the 
Constitution leg^y interpreted, the Constitution as the 
Supreme. Court had laid it down, meant the Dred Scott 
decision. That decision was the creed ef the Conservative 
Democracy, and in standing aloof hrom that Democracy the 
professed Unionists par excellence clenched the fate of the 
Union. The last hope lay in the traditional dyieiplme, the 
immemorial loyalty of the Democrats; the possibility that 
they would, as on former occasions, compel the waiver of all 
individual pretensions, all local factions, and stand together on 
the one intelligible ground — ‘ the equal rights of the Sove- 
reign States, the Constitution as constitutionally interpreted.’ 
Senator Douglas and his creatures proceeded to convert this 
very forlorn hope into utter despair. The man staked his own 
fortunes, his party’s, and his country’s on the chance that if 
his minority would not yield to the majority, the majority 
would submit to be dragged through the dirt by him. 

On April 8, 1860, the great Democratic Convention met at 
Charleston. It was attended by delegates from all the thirty- 
three States, each State delegation havmg as many votes as 
in the Electoral college. This arrangement gave a totally 
false representation of the party ; assigning an irresistible 
majority to those States whose delcgii^ions the Douglasitcs 
controlled — States from which the nominee of the Convention, 
be he who i|jjB might, could hardly hope to receive fifty votes. 
The Northern wing, insignificant in the field, were the stronger 
in the Convention and, as the event proved, were resolved to 
ruin or to rule the party. The Committee instructed to draw 
up a platform consisted of one delegate from each State. As 
he largest States we^e mostly Bepublican, the real force of 
the Democratic party was much less inaccurately, represented 
in the Committee than in the Convention itself. The division 
at once revealed how the Douglasites meant to use their 
artificial advantage. The seventeen assured Democratic 
States (assured if the Democratic party held together), the 
fiftee:^. Slave States, with California anti Oregon, were on the 
on^ide ; fifteen Northern States on the other ; Massachusetts, 
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by “l^ie vote of benjamin F. Buller, virtually sided ^tb the 
latter. The * inajority report ’ firmly enfora^ the doctrine of 
the Died Scott decision. The minority, recognising in its pre- 
amble that * differ^ces of opinion exists \nthin the party 
respecting the Territorial position of slavery,’ proclaiihed the 
intention of the Convention ‘ to abide by the decision of the 
Supreme Odart upon questions of Constitutional law.* As 
the only Constitutional question in point was that decided in 
the Dred Scott case, this refusal to adopt the explicit language 
of the mtyority must mean evasion or bad faith. Butler de- 
sired to observe absolute silence on this paramount issue. 
The former report commanded a majority in the Convention, 
if the votes were taken on any consistent principle ; a majority 
of the States and a majority of the delegates. But by a per- 
versely artificial and illegitimate method of taking the votes 
(the Pennsylvanian, New Jersey, and Delaware delegates voting 
individually, while the entire vote of every other State was 
cast by the majority of its delegates), an artificial majority 
was secured for the Douglas report. The victorious faction 
presently amended their platform by striking out the disputed 
pairagraph, falling back on Butler's proposal, and thus simply 
i^i^ing the decision^of the Supreme Court, the rights of the 
South;^ and the main issue of the campaign. 

Hereupon the delegations of eight Southern States seceded 
from the Convention. The Border States Virginia, 
'Tennessee and Kentucky endeavoured to heal the tereach, pro- 
pbsin^ to. reassert in a simpler form the principle of the Dred 
Scott decision, the inviolability of slave proper^ in the Ter- 
ritories ; but the Douglasites, now masters of the situation, 
refused to listen to any compromise, •stood on their formal 
rh;ht, and howled down the motion for reconsideration. They 
forced on the nomination of candidates in' the'td»ence of . h^f 
the Btne Democratic States ; but under the nde^^uning two- 
. thirds of the whole number of legal Votes,: 12^ 
sMiT. Douglas could only obtain 1524, of which t)t^ eame.fr<un 
Bepublican States*. It was now certain that he ebt^not be 
..elected, siiicc he could command at most 42 electoral 
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and. honour, loyaltj, and p&triotism cleanly required him to 
withdm^ But l^e persisted. On the motion of Virginia the 
rexnhaid of the Convention adjourned, and reassembled at 
Bidthnore on June 18, avowedly with a view to reunion. But 
the BouglaBites refused to readmit the seceding delegations, 
and, secondly, rejected the motion to reconsider the platform. 
Hereupon North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, •<ji.l!ryland,* 
California, and Oregon withdrew. Massachusetts followed, 
because the Convention had ceased to represent the party. 
The Bump, which could not command the votes of five States, 
swept all rules aside, and nominated Douglas. To the reckless 
egotism of one unprincipled politician, and the unscrupulous 
intrigues of adroit and servile wirepullers, the real will of the 
Democratic States, the object of the Convention, the future 
of the party, the last hope of the coiintry were deliberately 
sacrificed. Douglas had secured, by the secret arts in which 
he had no rival, the control of the Convention ; he had siqatqh^ 
by a fraudulent count a nominal majority; he had ppjihed 
the advantage thus won to the utter dissolution of thu $iWty. 
He knew that his election was impossible— he had lost the 
control even of his own State; but he obtruded himi^.as 
a Democratic candidate in order that no other, might biaVe 
a chance of success. In one word, he wilfully betraiyed the 
Conservative cause and the safety of the Union, .and handed 
over the elision to the Republican minority. 

The latter assembled at Chicago a Convention unpreee- . 
dented in the history of American party politics. Only twenty 
out of the ^hwrty-three States were nominally, only 43went^n 
really, rep^ented. The preposterous title of ‘ Nationial ' 
not,, henceibr&, much paraded on the manifestoes of a faction 
which had -thus proclaimed its purely sectiou'al character. 
This signi%ant fact disposes at once of the complaint that 
i^e Sbuth,.^er sO many party victories, seceded upbii a>party 
'd^eat. for the first time in American annals, a 

party, conned* to, y>he>half of the States pretending to. irale 
tiie U^n. ' The thing was incompatible "with the Very idea. 
of ifnio'n, the first pnnoiples of Federal government. " ^ch a , 
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party, if installed in po\ver, mus^ govern the excluded States, 
BO &r as they were governed from Washington, as foreign and 
subjugated if not as hostile provinces. It had, in Helper’s 
manifesto, proclaimed its desire to invade their liberties, rob 
them, attack their interests, their rights, their dignity and 
indep^dence by any means however lawless. It jvas now in 
full sigl^'bf-power ; and its first measure was a declaration 
of hostility. It denounced the law of the land, the judg- 
ment of the Supremo Court, as ‘ a dangerous political heresy, 
at variance with the explicit provisions of the Constitution 
and vdth legislative and judicial precedent, revolutionary and 
subversive.’ The ‘ platform ’ went on to dispute the sovereignty 
of Congress over tlic Territoidcs in an exactly opposite 
sense ; denying the existence of any power comjietent to es- 
tablish slavery thei'cin ; flinging at one-half the States a dis- 
tinction equally injurious and insulting. It coolly desig- 
nated the illegal self-constituted assemblage of Free-soil 
rowdies at Topeka the legitimate Government of Kansas, and 
demanded the admission of that State under a Constitution 
in which its people had had and were to have no voice ; and 
i&nally pronounced in favour of protection and internal im- 
provements — taxation of the South for the benefit of North- 
eastern capitalists ; and of an enormous Federal expenditure 
on a railroad to the Pacific Ocean —a flagrant bribe to the 
States of California and Oregon. 

The Convention then ju’oceeded to ballot for candidates. 
Opt of 365 votes, Mr. Seward received on the first bjillot 178 ; 
the only candidate who came near him was Abraham Lincoln 
of Illinois, who had recently ‘ stumped ’ that State against 
Douglas with signal effect, displaying^ a coarse humour, a 
pithy phraseology, and a w'ealth of rude anecdotes and apt 
vernacular parables which marked him as,, an. ideal dema- 
gogue. The eminence of Douglas raised the lo^l antagonist, 
who. had confronted him without disadvantage, witli^ sight of 
..t^ whole North. On the third ballot Sevpir^ received 180 
and Lincoln 231.^ Votes. It was clear that the had 

no , chance against the demagogue ; • the educated, tried, ''and 
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responsible leader agai^st ^e self-made stump-orator and 
ex-railsplitter of the West. A number of scattered votes suf- 
ficient to give the latter a majority were at once transferred ; 
and according to custom the nomination was then * made 
unanimous.’ The non-national character of the party ^ was 
displayed by the selection of another Northerner, Hamlin 
of Maine, as candidate for the Vice-Presidency- -a^j^lfin con- 
fession that there was no ros 2 )ectable Rexmblican to bo found 
in all the South. 

Immediately on the disjpersal of the Douglasite Rump, the 
seceding representatives of the seventeen Democratic States 
and of Massachusetts held a Convention of their own, and 
unanimously nominated Vice-President Breckenridge of Ken- 
tucky for the first, and General Lane of Oregon for the second 
jdace. The ‘ Constitutional Unionists ’ put forward a colour- 
less platform, with Bell and Everett (the latter a distinguished 
Massachusetts lawyer and statesman) as candidates. Douglas 
had jiredetcrmined the result of the cami)aign ; its issue, 
and the consequences became daily more obvious during the 
stormy progress of the cont(;Bt. The national majority had 
been broken up into three fractious ; all of which, as against 
the sectional minority, occupied substantially the same ground. 

This fact deprived the election of tlmt moral weight, that 
siiecies of decisive authority, which Ameri<5an political super- 
stition attaches to the definitive verdict of a powerful 
pojiular itfajority. The Revolutionary minority cast for 
Lincohi and Hamlin 1,857,000 votes, not one of. which came 
really from the South. Of the odd 57,000, almost half were 
cast within the boundaries of Southern States by commu- 
nities of Northern origin and feeling. The large German 
colony in and about St. Louis and those Missourian districts 
which belonged by settlement and character to* Illinois gave 
them 17,000 ; the ‘ Panhandle,’ and other fragments of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Delaware which were geographically, 
morally arid naturally Pennsylvanian, more than half as many. 
The South was absolutely unanimous agaipst them. But the 
minoAty carried 80 Republican electors out of 303. Nearly 
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1,800,<;W votes, of which 59,000 w^re given by Missourii 25,000 
by E^tucky, and about 75,000 in all the other. Southern 
States, gave 12 electoral votes for Douglas. Breckenridge 
received 850,000 popular votes, of which less than 280,000 
were ^ven by the Free States, and 72 electoral votes. To the 
former numbdr, however, should be added the whole popular 
•vote Carolina, whose electors were chosen by the 

Legislature. The ‘ Unionist ’ party received 39 electoral votes 
front Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 646,000 popular 
votes, of which only 130,000 came from the North. Since 
the, distinctive badge of the Douglasites was their refusal to 
abide frankly by the Dred Scott decision, it appears that the 
loyal and law-abiding citizens of the North — the men who 
were loyal to the Union, with its advantages and its obliga- 
tions — were but a miserable minority of 410,000 ; less than 
one-fifth of the whole Northern electorate. The Unionism of 
the South was incomparably stronger and warmer, since of 

1.270.000 Southern votes 615,000 (more than two-fifths) were 
cast for Bell and Everett, who received but 180,000 out of 

3.200.000 Free State votes. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TliE MOBMONS. 

Joe Smith — The Book of Mormon — Unprovoked Anti-Mormon Atrooities — 
Mnrder of the Prophet -Brigham Young— The Exodus — Salt Lake City — 
Saints and Gtontiles — Federal Policy — Mormon Morals. 

Whatevbe virtues may be ascribed to American democracy, it 
certainly cannot be credited with toleration, religions or politi- 
cal. The history of the Mormon community — the Church of 
the Latter-day Saints -ris one long record of persecution, 
popular and official. State and Federal ; persecution by law and 
mob-law, by Congressional legislation and Executive paxtisan- 
ship. Those who study the earlier part of that record will 
find that the theocracy rather than the morality of the 
Mormons was the original cause of popular animosity. The 
ruder methods of repression drove the Saints from, one home 
after another within the settled limits and de facto juris- 
diction of the United States ; the organised hostility of a 
Government obedient to the impulses of popular hatred pur- 
sued them across the wilderness, harassed them in the remote 
oasis created by their industry, threatened them with destruc- 
tion by military force, and finally wrested from them the 
liberty they had sought at a greater distance, and at heavier 
sacrifices, than the Puritans who found in New England an 
asylum from the tyranny of Strafford and the^ bigotry of 
Laud. The cases are nearly parallel. Polygamy was .an 
excuse gladly sei^Ted for a persecution which had done its 
worst before a system, appealing, like Puritanism itself, rather 
to the Old Testament than the New, was completed’ ]by a 
return to the practice' of Abraham and «Jacob, Saul and 
Solomon. Whether the suppression of polygamy by legal 
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P,efsQjp4^b^ po^ulaig violenc]^ be consistent with perfect 
feli^o^sie^^i'ality is jj^t least quei^ionable. The most tolerant 
Go^iP^j^ent on dearth, that of British India, has decided the 
question ih. the negative. But polygamy was no part of the 
original teaching by which in the fourth decade of this century 
Joseph Smith, a dreamy, ingenious, restless, half-educated 
peasauit«y,guth, gathered round him a knot of ardent disciples, 
and presently founded communities whose discipline, union 
and prosperity astonished and infuriated the j^opulace of Ohio, 
Missouri and Illinois. 

Those who have made themselves most familiar with both 
will trace a close resemblance between Mormonism and so- 
called Spiritualism, and more tlian one Siiiritualist lias pro- 
nounced Smith a medium possessed or inspired by spirits 
of that type with which the attendants at physical seances 
are best acquainted. Contemptible imposture as it is, the 
Book of Mormon contains as much sense, truth and grammar 
as the revelations taken down by writing, rapping and trance 
mediums from the dictation of inglorious but not mute 
Shakesperos and Miltons. Experience has taught even 
Spiritualists that no reliance can be placed on the veracity of 
their supernatural visitors, and intimate familiarity with the 
Bible might have reiainded the Western Prophet that lying 
spirits have been permitted to speak through the mouths of 
his predecessors. The golden plates he alleged himself to 
have found, from which he miraculously deciphered the his- 
tory of the Lost Tribes of Israel, seem to have resembled 
some subsequently discovered in the same region. It is said, 
on dubious authority, that his accounts of thc.Israelitish descent 
of the Bed Indians and of prehjptoric American history were 
derived from a very dull unjiublished novel with which he 
intermixed his own revelations and prophecies. But in igno- 
rant, excitable, mystical dreamers, as in children, close imita- 
tion is no proof of conscious plagiarism. The religious 
teachings of the Prophets Moroni and Mormon, interspersed 
with the record, ^re I nowise original' or impressive; and it 
was not on the Book, but on the revelations directly voU^safed 
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to himself — ^and probably on fi, magnetic influence seldom pos- 
sessed by mere impostors, and generally associated with that 
mystical enthusiasm which has characterised every founder 
of a new faith, from Buddha to Wesley-^that Smith’s ascend- 
ancy over a rapidly increasing band of devoted disciples, and 
the distinctive principles of the Mormon creed, were founded. 
What that creed actually is or was is by no means deaf ; for 
how much of it Joe Smith was really responsible is yet more 
doubtful. What seems certain is that, as first presented to 
the ignorant and unlearned, it struck them as a practical and 
consistent realisation of the religion they had learned in the 
chapels and Sunday-schools of the more extravagant arid less 
enlightened dissftiting sects — as not differing greatly, save in 
fidelity to its ideals, from the tenets of the Baptists and Primi- 
tive Methodists as presented by illiterate preachers. 

No prophet, probably, ever doubted his own inspiration : 
none of those who have established a permanent hold on man- 
kind were other than passionately truthful men — teachers of 
great and luminous truths, whose defect lies in what they 
neglect rather than in what they enforce. The simple, stern 
veracity of the Apostle of Arabia no reader of the Koran can 
mistake. He was perhaps the greatest human genius that 
ever combined the mystic with the man bf action. Joe Smith 
belongs to an infinitely lower type — that in which it is hard 
to distingujish between insanity and imposture. He was saner, 
and therefore probably less honest, than George Fox or 
Ann Hutchinson, but there can be little doubt that he had 
deceived himself before misleading others. The distinctive 
peculiarity of his career was that, like more than one parlially 
successful modem fanatic, b(l|(aspired to be founder as well as 
prophet, and his leading idea was to gather the Latter-day 
Saints together in an industrial community under a strict 
theocracy. Nearly all his experiments promised success, had 
their peaceable development been permitted. From Kirtland 
in Ohio, from Jackson county in Missouri, the Latter-day 
Saints were driven by brute force inspired by a jealousy 
political rather than religious, by democratic hatred of the 

,VOL. n. M 
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powerful ypte '^^ded by ft smglft des^tic leader.' Ko attempt 
made by the lawfid^aitthoritied of thO ^^te to protect 
peaceable, Wen;*bebaved .ditizebs froifi the worist atrocities 
of mob law. As soon as, the hive. 'was bitiHhn^ honey 'worth 
stealing stored, the populace of the neighbopring . districts, 
supported in Missouri by the Crovernor at the head of the 
^StateF militia, expelled and plundered the Mormons, butcher- 
ing haen, outraging women and young girls, robbing, burning 
and murdering. The Mormons were as yet a people whom 
any . of the Western States, whose prosi)ority depended on the 
rapid filling up of their fertile land with an industrious popu- 
lation^ might be glad to invite. They obtained a promise of 
security, a grant of land and a municipal ebartcr of extra- 
ordmary liberality, securing to them the self-government, 
almost the independence, of a State, from the Legislature of 
Illinois, and theror built under the direction of the Prophet the 
City and Temple of Nauvoo. No more moral, quiet, sober, 
harmless community, none which if left to itself promised to 
thrive more surely and deservedly, was to be found in the 
whole State. 'They were hunted by their Missourian enemies 
with writs of arrest on charges notoriously and impudently 
false ; but their charter enabled them to protect themselves 
till, in 1844, the city* government was rash enough to imitate 
the repressive methods in fashion with its neighbours, and to 
extinguish by force a paper started in Nauvoo by certain 
Mormon apostates. * The injured parties complained ; the 
mum'cipal court of Nauvoo sot aside their suit. Their hostile 
neighbours, who had no legal or practical concern in the 
matter, mustered in force, the militia were called out, and 
Governor Ford took part withnsthe aggressors. Joe Smith, 
his brother and another of his associates went to Carthage, 
the chief seht of their enemies, to answer for the suppression 
of the paper. They were tried, and released on bail of ^dOO 
to come up for judgment. Immediately one of the gang of law- 
breakers, at whose disposal Governor Ford had virtually placed 
the military forcq of;, the State, obtained a writ and arrested 
the Mormon leaders upon an utterly ridiculous but unbailablc 
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charge of' tyeasph. Tlie Gf^ernbr l^ft the brothers .with two 
other .Moni^on 3 .ln^ pi^ri under tlie charge of a detachment 
of .militia, while he went to NauVoo. Ford had persouallj 
pledged himself for the , protection of the priponerB, biit it is 
very doubtful whethe^he were not aware of what was intended. 
On June 27, 1844 — in his convenient absence — the gaol was 
forced with only u simulated resistance. The Prophef coulh 
have escaped, but scorned to do so, because he had been 
charged with cowardice for evading a previous arrest, intended 
to afford an opportunity of assassination. He and his brother 
were butchered aiid their companions loft for dead, Eord 
pretended to prosecute the murderers with vigour, but the 
trial resulted in their acquittal. The assassins, aided by. the 
Governor, extorted from the surviving Mormon leaders a 
I)romise to abandon their city and their lands, and betake 
themselves to tlic Par West. Such was the manner in which 
the Governor, the Legislature, and the people of Illinois gaVo 
a willing sanction to a treacherous murder, and confiscated 
the fruits of the industry of invited, confiding and unoffending 
guests. 

By this time the revelation of polygamy had been given to 
Smith, but was kept strictly secret. Mormon missionaries 
in Europe, some honestly and some dishonestly, persisted for 
years in denying its existence. Their theocracy had fallen 
into stronger hands than those of Sjnith. With a decent 
education, Brigham Young might have been one of the fore- 
most i>ublic men or generals of the Union. Pew over combined 
so signally the magnetic influence of a great leader of men with 
consummate administrative skill and instinctive statesmanship. 
The bold conception of a raafch across the Western desert, the 
foundation of a community outside the dominions and beyond 
the reach of the United States, was of course sanctioned by a 
revelation ascribed to the Prophet. The business-like sagacity 
of the plan, defective only by lack of knowledge, the daring of 
the venture and the skill with which it was carried out, bear 
the st^Tiip of practical genius sustained by fanratical enthusiasm 
rather than of a man like Smith, half mystic, half impostor. 

M 2 
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Expelled from Nanyoo, robbed of nearly all they possessed, 
the afflicted people moved slowly westward, and their pioneers 
established camps on the sites of more than one of what are 
now the most thriving cities of the Far West. At last, at 
the bidding of Brigham Young, in the spring of 1847, the 
great body of the Mormons — men, women and children to the 
■^umbeV of twenty thousand — undertook an exodus among the 
most trying and terrible recorded in history. Accompanied 
by waggons and cattle, they actually made their way across 
a barren waste of sand and salt which afterwards tried and 
broke down a militai’y expedition sustained by all the resom'ces 
of the War Department. Their sufferings and their losses 
were of course appalling. Their chief at last arrested their 
steps and chose their new home by the Great Salt Lake, in a 
desert which only elaborate irrigation could render habitable. 

The Mexican war had broken out. It was no time to 
waste strength in the pursuit and destruction of the unhappy 
fugitives, and it may be that the President and the more 
respectable members of the Government at Washington were 
ashamed of the long series of lawless outrages by which the 
States of Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio had belied the favourite 
vaunts of American civilisation, and showed not only that 
law was impotent and justice hopeless, but that the boast of 
civil and religious liberty was a mockery and a snare. The 
Mormons were persuaded or comjjolled to furnish^ battalion 
for the war, to whose services the conquest of California w’as 
largely attributable. The pay, furnished to them in advance, 
helped at least to sustain their families during their absence. 
In the meantime the colonization of Deseret — the Mormon 
name of Utah — or rather of the country around Salt Lake 
City, had proceeded with marvellous rapidity and, considering 
the character of the soil and climate, with marvellous success. 
The country was one in which no secular commxmity depen- 
dent upon agriculture would have attempted to settle ; one 
which nothing but concerted labour on a great scale could 
have rendered preduetive. The organized working force of 
the colony, inspired by religious enthusiasm with a steadier 
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and more resolute industrj^ than men so ignorant and in- 
experienced, working for themselves, would have displayed, 
was brought to bear, to water the arid soil and turn the waste 
into a garden. The city was laid out and built, the fields 
planted with wheat, potatoes and vegetables, not by a number 
of isolated fanailies, but by a force of many thousand labourers 
acting in energetic co-operation and strict subordination^under 
a single head; a head gifted with marvellous powers o£-*or- 
ganisation, with unquestioned authority and with the most 
valuable of all a ruler’s qualifications, instinctive tact and 
judgment in the selection of men. Before the provisions they 
had brought with them were exhausted, the Mormons had 
secured crops such as could under no other circumstances 
have been extorted from that soil. Their chiefs were too 
often greedy and selfish ; forbore to share, as the chiefs of a 
religious society were above all men bound to share, the hard- 
ships and privations of their followers. But Brigham Young 
had contrived to combine with a burning and unquestioning 
zeal a stringency of discipline which silenced all murmurs, a 
faith in himself which kept up the hopes of his people in the 
deepest adversity and in spite of the darkest omens. 

Fortune favoured him in the speedy discen'ery of the 
Californian goldfields. Caravans that Tsould not carry suffi- 
cient provisions for the journey across the continent speedily 
learned to*rely on Utah for the latter pj[irt of their route, and 
opened to the Mormons a market at the highest prices for all 
the produce they could spare from their own needs. Their 
converts were taught to look to the Now Zion as their earthly 
home, to make every effort, to ondme every privation, face all 
risks, in order to attain the land of their promise. Emi- 
gration was to them all, and more than all, that the pilgrimage 
to Mecca is to the Mahometans, that the visit to Jerusalem is 
to a great part of the Greek Church ; a paramount religious 
duty as well as the beginning of earthly peace and prosperity. 
They were promised all of which such emigrants feel their 
need, for want of which so many whom «emigration would 
transfer from penury and want to abundance and to hope 
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remain at home. They started Tender the guidance of chiefs 
familiar with the route, in organized bodies, bound together 
by the tenderest charities and the warmest mutual regard, to 
be received on landing by friends who were to take immediate 
charge of them, and convey them by the railways of the settled 
States and the caravans of the desei’t to the home already 
•prepared for them, to a society whore they would be received 
not as strangers but as brethren, a community of which they 
were already members. 

How far these promises wore kept is a point bitterly dis- 
puted, as indeed is almost every important point of Mormon 
history, every question affecting the character, conduct and 
motives of the leaders of the Church. All available informa- 
tion comes from sources tainted by apostasy, by iinscrupulous 
zeal or by evident ignorance. That the Mormons have been 
from the first calumniated by renegades, to whose instigation 
some of the worst outrages in Missouri and Illinois can be 
directly traced, is beyond question.’ 


* No one, for example, can read Mr. Stenhouse’s History of the Bocky Moun- 
tain Saints without being struck by its virulent unfairness and bitter personal 
feeling. The very tone in which the writer speaks of the unprovoked expulsion 
of the Mormons from Missouri and Illinois, liis wdiolly different language in 
describing the outrages oo^imitted by the anti-Mormons of the Prairie States, 
and the vengeance mostly taken at a time when Utah was threatened with 
a military invasion by the Federal Government, would sullice to stamp 
him as a blind and bitter^ partisan. He gives anonymous »«ithorities for 
his worst charges. He declares that he has not used information acquired 
by him in Brigham Young’s service, or afforded to him by persons similarly 
situated, while his keenest insinuations and most damaging accusations, espe- 
cially those affecting the personal habits and pecuniary integrity of the autocrat, 
can obviously have been derived from no other source. The Englishivonian in 
Utah discredits herself from the first by her unconscious self -revelations. Her 
sketches, true or false, of the home life of BrighaAi Young, the personal history 
of his several .wives and of his domestic preferences, troubles, and mortifica- 
tions, belong to the lowest kind of gossip. Messrs. Bcmy and Brenchley write 
as men who have done their best to get at the truth with very scanty oppor- 
tunities. They were shrewd enough to feel that no mere imposture ever took 
so deep a hold on the faith and feelings of tens of thousands ; that no creed 
obviously base, selfish and sensual ever inspired the zeal of martyrs by the score 
and confessors by the^hundred ; that no mere scoundrel ever achieved those 
marvels of industry and organization, or acquired that thorough hold oifthe trust 
and obedience of a people, which testify to the power and character of Brigham 
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If the Mexican war securfsd the Mormons of Salt Lake City 
from molestation, the peace was the beginning of troubles. 
Its terms deprived them of the security they had sought at 
so terrible a sacrifice, the independence for which they had 
abandoned the homes created by years of patient industry in 
Ohio and Illinois, and had undertaken a march not less 
perilous than Napoleon’s invasion of Bussia and infinitely 
more arduous than Lord Wolscley’s expedition to Khartoum. 
Utah belonged, or had belonged, to Mexico, but its only 
population consisted of a few wild Indian tribes. The autho- 
rity of the feeble Government of the Mexican Eepublic had 
never really extended north of a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Mississippi to that of the Colorado. In the whole of 
the vast re,gion between 32° and 42° N. lat., including 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and Colorado, with a 
great part at least of Kansas and Nebraska, there was neither 
government, regular settlement, nor cultivation. It was still 
open to any adventurer who should repeat with larger resources 
and better organisation the attempt of Aaron Burr, and found 
an independent power upon the slojjes of the Eocky Mountains. 
The peace transferred the whole of this vast territory to the 

Young. But their reasonable incredulity made them credulous, induced them to 
lend too ready a belief to tlie self -vindication of caluifiniated men, to suppose that, 
because the apostles, liigh -priests, and elders of the Latter-day Church were not 
mere self-seeking, sensual impostors, there was no taint of imposture or insin- 
cerity in thek conduct and reasoning. No man qj' woman of decent education 
and intelligence could have swallowed the Book of Mormon. Its votaries, taken 
with few exceptions from the lowest and most ignorant classes of Europe and 
America, were sincere in exact proportion to their ignorance, folly and fanati- 
cism ; and, like most fanatics, acted, consciously or unconsciously, on the belief 
that the end sanctifies the means, that religion is more sacred than truth, that 
the suppression of scandals damaging to the credit of the Church is an obvious 
religious duty. The proloi^ged concealment and even denial of the revelation 
of polygamy is sufijoient to brand all Mormon witnesses to Mormon virtue, to 
the immaculate character of the saints and the veracity of their chiefs, as 
wholly untrustworthy. I give in the text what, after much reading and ponder- 
ing, I believe to be tlie truth ; but that truth is extracted from a number of 
witnesses, of whom few indeed are at once competent and honest, and none un- 
biassed. And for no single statement, except those vrhich relate to the treat- 
ment of the Mormons before their emigration and to the conduct of the Federal 
Government and authorities towards them, would f veifture to vouch as for any 
other part of this history. 
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jorUdiotion of the United Stateii, and replaced the Mormon 
emigrants under their former persecutors and tyrants. 

At first the jurisdiction was exercised with prudent for- 
bearance. Utah was not worth coveting, and, bitter as was 
the animosity of the North-Western States, they could hardly 
find excuse for its further indulgence. President Fillmore 
^optbd a policy which at once pacified the immediate alarms 
of the Mormons and secured a formal recognition of the 
Federal authority, which could at any convenient season be 
made the basis of its violent or gradual assertion. For the 
present, the actual chiefs of the Mormon community were in- 
vested with formal authority as representatives and agents of 
the Federal Government. Brigham Young himself was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Territory of Utah, and the subordi- 
nate administrative and judicial offices with few exceptions 
were bestowed upon candidates of his choice, all of them liable 
at any moment to summary removal at the "pleasure of the 
President. The gold discoveries, the rapid and enormous 
emigration, the filling up of California, the establishment of 
a regular route aerq^s the plains and through the passes of 
the different ranges of the Eocky Mountains, brought Utah 
year by year practically nearer to the States, subjected the 
Territory, and even the settlements in the neighbourhood of 
the Salt Lake, to Gentile intrusion, and drew insensibly around 
the Mormon community the meshes of the Fedqpal power. 
The Gentile officials first appointed (1851) were, by the con- 
fession of bitter partisans and of reconverts like Mr. Sten- 
house, taken from the lowest and most unprincipled class of 
plafie-hunters. Honest men did not want to go ; and Utah 
afforded a convenient means of providing for adherents and 
rewarding services too discreditable to be recognised near home. 
As Salt Lake City became a pleasanter place of abode, Terri- 
torial offices were sought by men less notoriously disreputable ; 
but it was always a convenient sink for the worst offscourings of 
party. Governor Gumming, whom Captain Burton * found in 
office in I860— and who made it a condition of his acceptance 
* City of the Saints, chap. iv. 
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that there should he no active interference -with Herman insti- 
tutions — ^was a rare exception, and was vilified accordingly. 

Brigham was too clearsighted not to discern the danger, 
when his rooted policy of isolation was thus thwarted by cir- 
cumstances, and at the same time far too shrewd to give oc- 
casion of offence to public opinion or provoke the interference 
of the Federal Administration. If the Gentiles were not wel- 
comed, they were not persecuted. A quiet moral and social 
pressure restrained the more prudent among them from active 
hostility to the Church. To the Californian immigrants such 
a half-way station was simply invaluable. The city itself 
lay many miles out of their route. The traffic brought the 
Mormons those ordinary comforts of life, tea, sugar, clothing 
and tobacco, which, even when amply provided with all the 
necessaries their industry could produce, they had sorely 
missed. The supplies they furnished lightened by a .third the 
load with which the emigrants must otherwise have laden 
their waggons, drawn by oxen, among which a team of mules 
was a distinction as signal as a coach and six in the pre-railway 
and pre-turnpike 'days of England. Bufi^he old bitterness of 
social and political rather than religious prejudice, the resent- 
ful American hatred of polygamy and theocracy, rapidly re- 
vived with the renewal of communication. Beports of the 
growing wealth of the exiled community excited the greed 
and envy^f their ancient enemies. Jlie strict moral police 
of the Salt Lake City irritated the Gentile intruders, and 
numerous stories of persecution or ill-usage, most of them 
false, all of them exaggerated, inflamed the ill-will of the 
Eastern populace and excited clamorous demands for Federal 
interference, such as in any other Territory would have been 
deemed oppressive and unwarrantable. 

It might be assumed without proof that the Mormon rulers, 
like the first settlers of New England, discouraged by evqi^ 
indirect moans they could sajfely employ the settlement of 
strangers in the country which they had made their own, and 
that few of the intruders were desirable members of a religious 
community. Brigham was probably aware of the existence of 
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valuable minerals in the mountaifl ranges which traversed his 
dominion, and anxious as far as possible to prevent or retard 
their development. The Mormon theocracy was a government 
only suited to a simple agricultural society. The indepen- 
dence, enterprise and separate interests, the individual wealth, 
intelligence and enquiring spirit encouraged by mining and 
m*ercantile adventures, the character and temper of a diversi- 
fied society, were \infavourable to the strict ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, the inquisitorial desi^otism, the paramount devotion to 
the Church and community required by the Mormon system. 
On the other hand, while its mineral resources were still gene- 
rally unknown, Utah offered no attractions to peaceably dis- 
posed, inoffensive, respectable unbelievers. Those who came 
came prejudiced against and prepared to defy the Church, 
ready to engage if necessary in a life of conflict. The best 
among them were a few restless and eager fortune-hunters, 
hoijing with considerable risk to grow rapidly rich at the ex- 
pense of a simple and ignorant people, wealthy in the absolute 
necessaries of life and easily induced to pay exorbitant prices 
for its comforts andur luxuries. For the vast majority of the 
Gentiles, Utah could only be an asylum. Its one attraction 
was an isolation agreeable only to fugitives from Eastern law, 
or from the yet more summary proceedings of Californian 
justice. Around these naturally gathered the most dangerous, 
if not always the wofst, of its proper settlers, ^men and 
women who had been drawn thither by the secular rather 
than the religious promises of Mormonism, and whose faith 
had consequently broken down under the arbitrary demands 
made upon them by the Church or the vexatious interference 
of its chiefs. In the earlier days of tl^e Salt Lake City the 
position of apostates had been exceedingly trying and perilous. 
Excommunication was at first a yet more effective and terrible 
sentence than in the days of mediaeval Bomanism, and flight 
across the desert scarcely more possible than escape from the 
worldwide despotism of the Caesars. With the growth of a 
Gentile community thb renegades, whose tales, true or, false, 
were greedily received by the enemy, and whose former position 
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in the Church gave them a Certain influence upon the weaker 
brethren, became dangerous ; especially when one or two of 
the nearest relations of the original Prophet, naturally envious 
of the actual heir of his power, and relying on an hereditary 
sanctity which Brigham himself was forced to respect, ventured 
to set up an opposition within the Church, to deny the poly- 
gamic revelation ascribed with ai)i)arently indubitable truth 
to their father, and to denounce his successor as an usurper 
and impostor. 

Pierce in the later days of his term had shown a growing 
hostility to the Mormons. Buchanan’s first measures indi- 
cated a determination to force the Saints to choose between 
open revolt and submission to an alien authority. In 1857 a 
formidable military force was despatched to instal a Gentile 
Governor and a set of Gentile authorities in Salt Lake City. 
But their cavalry, the most essential arm in such a service, 
was detain(id by the troubles of Kansas ; and Brigham Young 
harassed and delayed their advance in a manner which dis- 
played consummate ])raetical i>rudcncc and no inconsiderable 
military genius. The Mormons were forbidden to come to an 
open engagement, but instructed to use all their efforts to 
stampede the enemy’s cattle and d(?privo him of the means of 
progress. This programme was carried out with skill and 
success ; and the expedition was detained for a whole winter 
in a position of no common distress and danger about half- 
way on its route, as far from its base of supplies on the banks 
of the Mississippi as from its objective on the Great Salt 
Lake. Of the political adventurers, avaricious traders, and 
other civilian camj)-followers a great majority are said to 
have perished, and Jew will be disposed to pity their fate. 
The ai)pointment of Colonel A. 8. Johnston, one of the very 
ablest of the senior officers of the small regular army, pro- 
duced a signal change in the face of affairs. He at once 
recognised and obtained the resources necessary for such a 
march. In the meantime Colonel Kane, an officer whose 
loyalty to the Federal Government warf aw unquestionable as 
were his gratitude and good-will to the Monnons, to whoso 
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l^dneBB be bad been deepfly indebted, visited Salt Lake City 
and laid before Brigham Young a practical soldier's view of 
the situation. Despite his positive prophecies of victory ^the 
confident assurances ho had given that the miracles of the 
Jewish conquest of Palestine should be renewed on behalf of 
the Latter-day Saints, Brigham was too practical a man to 
trust the spiritual arm, or the enthusiasm of a brave and 
devoted people, against the military resources of modern 
civilisation. He had not, like Mahomet, the instincts of a 
warrior chief, nor could he, like Mahomet, repose a soldier’s 
trust in religious enthusiasm as against mere numbers armed 
with the same weapons and practising the same rude strategy. 
He gave way, accejiting the new rulers ; and Governor Cum- 
ming, escorted by a body of Mormon troops, entered Salt 
Lake City and assumed his functions. In so doing he quar- 
relled with Colonel Johnston, and during his j)eriod of office 
the civil executive of the Territory and the judiciary, backed 
up by the military, were at constant feud. Colonel Johnston 
insisted on marching his army in triumph through the city, 
which by Brigham’s order had been evacuated by the Faithful, 
every house being filled with combustibles. But the under- 
standing arrived at between Brigham and Governor Cmnming 
saved the Mormons from a new emigration, which must have 
involved yet more cruel sacrifices and a yet heavier loss of 
life than those to whiqji they had been previously fsreed. 

While the Federal invasion was impending, more than one 
caravan of Californian emigrants had passed through the 
Mormon country. One of these had given special provocation. 
It is said that some of the murderers of Mormon missionaries 
and martyrs, if not of the Prophet hipiself, were rec^igniBed 
among the party ; that they indulged, after the loud-voiced, 
boastful fashion of the Far West, in vaunts and threats 
directed against Brigham and the Mormons in general. The 
immediate consequence was that Brigham employed his 
authority to inflict a perfectly legitimate and very effective 
retaliation. The •emigrants had relied on Mormon ,assist- 
ance and supidies. The Mormons were forbidden to trade 
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with ihem. They could obtain nothing. Not even a sack of 
-flour or of potatoes could be bought on any terms.* Had the 
vengeance of the Mormons stopped here, it would not only 
have been fully justifiable, but a signal example of forbearance 
on the part of those who were now threatened with expulsibn 
from the third or fourth paradise of their own creation. For 
some inscrutable reason the total destruction of the carav^ 
was resolved on. The Indians, who were on excellent terms 
with the Mormons, were to share in this exploit. The .emi- 
grants formed a corral — a square covered by their waggons, 
with their cattle and families inside — and maintained a three 
days’ obstinate fight for life. Unhappily they had chosen a 
position some fifty or a hundred yards from the nearest 
spring, which was commanded by a rocky covert, occupied, 
or liable to be occupied, by the Indians. This was a fatal 
mistake. The Indian rifics might have cost them a few 
lives ; the want of water compelled them to surrender. Every 
man and woman, and, it is said, every boy and girl thought 
old enough to give an intelligent answer, was butchered in 
cold blood. The little children were spared, and this humanity 
was immediately seized as evidence that the massacre had 
been directed and controlled by the Mormons. No Indians, it 
was said, probably with truth, would have forborne to com- 
plete their tale of ghastly trophies with the scalps of harmless 
and helpless infants. That the massacre was, if the first 

* The temper of Mr. Stenhouse and of the readers to whom he appeals is 
vividly shown in the language in which he speaks of this regular and bitterly 
provoked boycotting. The Mormons were under no obligation to sell, and their 
chief was perfectly entitled to use his secular and spiritual influence to prevent 
their doing so. Yet his quondam secretary and would-be son-in-law denounces 
this measure of peaceable seyerity in stronger language than he applies to the 
murderous outrages and deliberate preparations for wholesale massacre by 
which the Mormons wore driven from Nanvoo. As regards tlie sequel of the 
story, Mrs. Stenhbuse cites John D. Lee’s confession as supporting her own 
^tory, and even ventures to print the confession in an appendix, evidently 
trusting that no reader would study it so carefully as to see that it gives the lie 
direct not merely to the principal details but to the substance of her narrative. 
For Lee, on whom she charges the whole responsibility, emphatically repudiates 
it, and declares that he bore but a passive and nnwilAng part in the deed in 
which Mrs. Stenhouse makes him the chief and most ferocious actor. 
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attack were not, committed under Mormon control and super- 
vision, there is no longer any reasonable doubt. Atrocious as 
it was, it was less atrocious than the crimes which Morinpn 
apdstates and Christian enemies of the Mormon Church excuse 
or" pass over with perfunctory condemnation. The sufferers 
of Nauvoo, Kirtland, and Jackson County were unoffending 
" victmis, ‘ in the peace of God and the State.’ The emigrants 
were the kinsmen and coimtrymen of those whose hands were 
red with Mormon blood, citizens of a country actually engaged 
in the invasion of Utah ; and no reprisals, however sanguinary 
and treacherous, can fairly bo placed on the same level of 
atrocity as the wanton deeds of blood that had provoked 
them. The Federal Judgti called on the Mormon Grand Jury 
to present the authors of the Mountain Meadows massacre 
and of other crimes committed in the interest of the Church. 
The Grand Jury of course returned no true bills, and the 
Judge denounced them in no measured terms. 

While the Federal troops remained in the neighbourhood of 
Salt Lake City several plots seem to have been laid for the arrest 
and trial, if not the deportation, of Brigham Young and other 
Mormon leaders. The outbreak of the Secession War compelled 
the removal of the regulars, and secured four years of peace 
to the Mormon comnfanity. They were nevertheless wantonly 
insulted by the encampment in their viednity of volunteer 
forces, whose presence could have no other effect than to 
inflict annoyance or provoke collision. The Mormons could 
have destroyed them at a blow; and even the influence of 
Brigham was strained, during the whole period of the war, 
to prevent a conflict which would have afforded a pretext for 
a Federal crusade and another expulsion or extermination. 
The Civil War and the high-handed measures of reconstruc- 
tion that followed it annihilated the last scruples of respect 
for constitutional principles, for American theories of eivil. 
and religious liberty, which had hitherto helped to protect the ^ 
people of Utah. Congress has never dared to interfere with 
the divorce laws of IlUnois, which practically render paarriage 
a contract terminable at will ; but it has not hesitated t6 pass 
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penal laws against Mormon polygamy, which, however, the 
want of evidence and the convictions of local juries have 
hitherto rendered inoperative. It has been proposed, by a 
test oath which no Mormon could take, to pack the juHes, 
bringing the Saints, in fact, to trial before their declared 
enemies; and such a measure would be in perfect keeping 
with, the principles of civil and religious liberty exemplified in 
the treatment of the Mormons for the last forty or fifty years. 
Utah has been retained in Territorial pupilage, while neigh- 
bouring territories with one-third of her population have been 
admitted to the rank and independent privileges of States ; a 
distinction expressly and avowedly based upon the religious 
tenets and practices of the inhabitants, and one which, what- 
ever its practical justification, utterly falsifies the vaunt of 
American writers and Fourth of July orators that no man in 
the Union is deprived of any civil right or political privilege 
on theological grounds, that all religious sects, Christian or 
non-Christian, stand upon an equal footing before the law.^ 

'* That the general morality of the Mormons was theoretically and prac- 
tically stricter than that of average Christian societies* though relaxed by 
enforced association with strangers, admits of no reasonable doubt. But for 
the Gentiles ‘ the great sin of groat cities ’ would be unknown in Utah. The 
honesty of the Saints, the sincerity of their faith, their mutual kindness and 
charity and implicit devotion to the Church, are h^ond question. That poly- 
gamy nowise conduces to the domestic happiness of women educated in Europe 
---for comparatively few of the later Mormon converts have been drawn from 
the States— quay be naturally supposed. The fact that polygamy is one of the 
oldest, most widespread, and most stable of human institutions ; that orthodox 
Christianity recognises in its Master the last representative of a polygamic 
house, and canonises the patriarchs, princes and warriors of the Old Testa- 
ment, polygamists by Divine permission— are arguments familiar to the minds 
of Mormon women and not without effect upon them. What is doubtless with 
many a nio»e practical consideration, the plural wives of Utah were drawn 
from communities one-third^of whose women are compelled by the social con- 
ditions of the age to forego the hope of marriage. The last consideration may 
account for the thousands of annual converts latterly made by a religion o 
hich polygamy was a leading principle and notorious tenet. The truth con- 
cealed under Mrs. Stenhouse’s sweeping exaggerations is doubtless this : tha 
wdixlen like herself, married under monogamic law, have naturally resento 
and scltfom forgiven the subsequent lapse of their husbands into polygamy. 

Before pronouncing the Mormon system a mere phase of lawless sensuality, 
the masepline reader who cares to be just and candid on^uch a subject should 
least consider the physiological argument in its defence cited by Messrs. Kemy 
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and Brenchley ; not for tlie valtie of the't^Visoliing but for tlie light it throws on 
the professed character of llorinon"^olygamy. The theory at least is calculated 
to present itself to a predisposed convert as anything but licentious {Jov/mey to 
the Great Salt Lake City, vol. ii. pp. 1011^^). These writers, while bearing 
strong testimony to the general morality of the Mormon adults, allow that their 
children are far from being models of innocence. ‘ But as far as external expe- 
riences go Utah is the most moral country in the w’orld. All the males in it 
are usefully employed ; we met neither sluggards, idlers, gamblers, nor 
drunkards.* After ten years’ travelling they would, but for the moral condition 
of the male children, pronounce the Mormon society the most remarkable for 
public order, pure morality, external decorum they had ever seen (vol, ii. 
p. 169). They testify, however, to rare instances of gross brutality and shameless 
injustice. It must be remembered that of the male population of Utah in 
1858 only 3,600 wore actually polygamists. 
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CIIArTER XVIII. 

CnAKACTERISTICS. 

New England and Virginia - Puritan and Cavalier — English Cliaraetor of the 
Border States - The West — The South-West— Slavery in Virginia and in tho 
Gulf States. 

The tone of American manners, life, character and society, 
even at the close of the colonial pt-riod, varied greatly from 
State to State, and hjis undergone during the last century a 
signal a,nd yet more varied development. 'J’herc was in 1790 
a marked distinction between tho North and South, between 
the New England and tin- kfiddhi Statcis, la.'tw'cen tho Border 
and Southern Slave States. ‘Idason and Dixon’s line,’ as it 
was calk'd from the sui-veyors to whom the demarcation of 
the artilicial frontier between kfaryland and Pennsylvania 
was entrusted, was tho boundary of two essentially dilTerent 
and constantly diverging civilisations. No phrase is of more 
frequent occurrence, in American history, politics and satire;. 
It is used seldom or never in its strict geogi-aphical sense, as 
.marking the State line commencing with the Delaware and 
ending on tho Upper Ohio, but as tlie border between North 
and South, between slavery and freedom. It acquired this 
use while as yet slavery existed, legally and j)ractically, in 
many of the so-called Eree States. In this sense it divided 
nations of common Wood and language, but in character, 
thought, social institutions, economy, industrial oi gaiiisation, 
more unlike than France and Spain, Germany and Russia. 
The distinction between East and West was, if less profound 
and permanent, superficially no less marked and unmistakable. 
But while the former border line was fixed the latter was ever 
shifting. In a broad general sense it W'as defined by the crest 
yoL. u. N 
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of the Alleghanies; but while ^ome of the Eastern States 
extend to the westward of that ‘range, there were long, and 
perhaps are still, extensive regions on the Eastern side essen- 
tially Western in circumstances and character. In New 
England itself the lumberers of Northern Maine had more in 
common with the backwoodsmen of Ohio than with the fanners, 
manufacturers and traders of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The characteristic peculiarities of Northern and Southern 
civilisation were, and still arc, most marked in Virginia and 
New England. These have the longest history, the deepest 
rooted traditions, and retained, down at least to 18G0, with 
the least alteration the original features of the colonial period. 
A strange accident gave to the Cavalier and Puritan emigrants 
of the seventeenth century respectively countries congenial to 
their several temi)eranients, such as must develoi) in ap- 
propriate and divergent directions their distinctive qualities 
and hereditaiy tendencies. The gloomy tuid sullen hardihood 
of the Puritan had a close analogy with the unproductive soil, 
the ungenial climate, the bitter winters and bleak springs of 
New England. The fertile and well-watered soil, the numerous 
broad and navigable rivers, the favouring seasons, the w’arm 
but not relaxing air of Virginia, were equally suited to the 
daring, enterprising, sanguine spirit, the energcstic rather than 
laborious temper of her original settlers. The former became 
perforce a land of moderate-sized farms, of settlements drawn 
together by the commV)n tastes and habits of the people, and 
above all by the necessity of self-defence ; of mdependent 
democratic communities, of moderate fortunes. A varied 
industry was ensured by the comparatively scanty fruits of 
agriculture, the temptations of the fisheries and the trade they 
created. The poorest families were independent ; the richest 
could command but little hired labour, and that little at home 
and abroad they must share as well as direct. Their children 
were from infancy obliged to assist, the boys in the lighter 
field work, the ghrls in their mother’s domestic duties. The 
long W'inter was their school time, and the teaching of the 
school was encouraged, supplemented, explained and enforced 
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by the yet more valuable training of a strict, a religious and a 
busy home life. The conditions of that life kept the children 
constantly in company and sympathy with their parents, 
associated them with the family intci’ests, and familiarised 
them in daily converse with the faith and the morals of their 
parents. Their social surroundings, the atmosi)horo of their 
homes, protected them against that reaction which has else- 
where proved fatal to the luu*editary influence of Puritanism. 
The yoke was released by intelligence and experience, not 
broken by violent and sudden rewdt. In the larger seaports the 
accumulation of wealth created, with hereditary fortunes and, 
to a certain degree, hereditary leisure and culttire, a quasi- 
aristocracy ; gi’aduallj'^ divorced hy intercourse with the world, 
wider knowledge and reading, different interests and higher, 
tastes, from the social and political traditions of a comrmniity 
still Puritanic in tone and temiu'.r. Tliaidis to the length and, 
severity of tlui winter, the poorest families enjoyed a literary, 
schooling almost eqiial to that of Scotland, an enforced leisure 
which kept up in after-life the habits of reading acquired in 
youth. Their literature, if not abundant, was select; theif' 
taste was formed, their thought developed and deeiDened by 
familiarity with the best works of the past, and a fortunate 
ignorance of the rubbish of newsj)apers, magazines and cir- 
culating librari(?s. The minister, the schoolmaster and a few 
others rnaintained in every village a standard of cultivation 
to which the better born and bred among their neighbours 
naturally aspired. The strict domestic discipline, the respect 
for elders, jiarents and teachers enforced upon the young, 
maintained a degree of good manners, marked alike by self- 
respect and respect for others, the absence of which is nowa- 
days the most striffing charactci’istic of a colonial society. 
The Revolution had a dtderiorating influence. I'f the natural 
aristocracy of Massachusetts, her elder political and com- 
mercial families, a great proportion were driven into exile. 
The broach with tradition, the revolt against authority, which 
is the very essence of rebellion, almort jpvariably lowers the 
tone of society and the standard of manners. The growth of 
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cities, the Hevelopment of manufa<rtures, the progress of demo- 
cracy, the immigration from Europe, the emigration to the 
West, the rapid accumulation of wealth, for the most part in 
the hands of self-made and self-educated or uneducated men, 
greatly changed between 1820 and 1870 the industrial, moral 
and social character of the people of New England. The old 
hereditary homes wherein families of very modest ‘meaus 
maintained, with the simple life and tastes of farmers, the 
hearing and repute of gentlemen, have almost disappeared. 
In the general society of the last two generations the Win- 
thro2)S, the Winslows, the Eatons, and those of their grand- 
childi’en .who, with a wider cultm’e, emancipated from their 
gloomy bigotry, inherited then* elevation of charac.ter, breed- 
ing and beai'ing, their tastes and manners, would find them- 
selves very ill at ease. Such families, however, still exist, 
though generally in very different condition and fortune. In 
cities like Boston and Cambridge, or here and there in rural 
villages which have acquired a reputation of their own from 
the iiresonce of two or three men of social and literary name, 
they form the best but the most exclusive society m Arat'rica, 
a society to which unfortunately the English traveller finds 
rare and difficult access.* 

Of pure English b'iood, consisting in large measure of 
younger sons and English gentlemen of broken fortunes, re- 
inforced under the Commonwealth by an infiiix of.- men of 
birth and station who had lost everything in the royal cause, 
the jdanters of Virginia — living, as the minor English gentry 
generally lived until the beginning of the j)resent century, on 
their estates, with an Irish lavishness of hosiiitality and a cer- 
tain tinge of Irish heedlessness in jxictiniary matters — formed 
j)erhaps the finest and most characteristically English type of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The chivah-ic si)irit and punctilious 

' Many Englishmen knew one typical representative of this class — the lato 
Itichard Grant White. In his comparisons of English society with that in 
which he was boim and bred, the reader will find abundant warrant for my 
general description, to whose truth, moreover, writers like Lowell and Whittier, 
Longfellow, Thoreau and Hawthorne boar unconscious and incidentul, but 
none the less telling, witness. 
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courtesy of a former day have been preserved by the appeal 
to the duel still sanctioned by Southern opinion. Their 
society is that in which an Englishman finds himself most 
speedily and perfectly at home. Educated from boyhood in 
the exercise of authority on the one hand, and on the other 
accustomed to equal discussion of local, State and practical 
politics, in whose issue the safety of the countiy, the interests, 
and perhaps the fortunes, of every citizen were at stake — used 
even more than the aristocracy of England to the sadd o, to 
field sports and to an outdoor life — the Virginians enjoyed for 
generations an unequalled mental and physical training, and 
proved themselves socially and individually, in th« highest 
qualities of citizeiis and soldiers, equal to any English com- 
munity in the woidd. 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Now York — the city of that 
name, tlus commercial capital of the United States, cosmopolitan 
rather than American, and more Irisli than English, excepted 
— are perhaps the most inhorc'utly American part of the 
Union, The int(!rior of New York State is remarkable for its 
agricultural wt'altli ; the characteristic and dominant element 
of its population, though generally swamped in politics, to its 
no small irritation, by tlie urban vote, consists of thriving 
farnuii's, owners of the soil they till, an3, like those of England, 
almost alwnys within easy reach of tan urban market. The 
same may be said of N«*w Jersey. Pemisylvania, with her 
vast mineral wealth and dependent manufactures, compares 
more fairly with a klidland district. But, unlike the latter, 
h('r politics — owing perhaps to her Quaker traditions, her 
geographical position, and her diverse interests — are marked 
by a prudence and cqplness often api^roaching to indifference, 
rather than by the genuine moderation more properly ascribed 
to Virginia and Kentucky. The name oi the Keystone State 
indicated her close connection both with North and South. 
The large Irish and German ele-ment attracted by her coal- 
mines and factories unites Teutonic stubbornness with Irish 
turbulence, and her frequent industrial* quarrels have been 
pushed to unprecedented extremities. Secret societies only 
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less formidable than those of Connaught and Munster have 
terrorised the quiet and law-abiding part of the industrial 
community. Strikes have assumed the magnitude and even 
the form of insurrections ; the State militia has been called 
out to enforce the law and protect proptirty, not by military 
parades and harmless volleys, but by the serious use of rifles 
and bayonets, and even of artillery. On one memorable oc- 
casion the railways of the State and their great central depots 
have been held by armed and organised insurgents. Bloody 
battles have beeii followed by havoc such as an invading army 
might have inflicted, the forces of the State have been re- 
pulsed, and the ap})earanco of the Federal flag and uniform — 
resistance to which baa sinctj the civil war assumed the odious 
character of treason — was necessary to restore order. The 
Qtiaker enthusiasm, so marked in the earlier history of the 
State and even in the crisis of the llcvolution, has died away 
as in the mother country ; but, as in England, may still be 
traced in the pre-emimmt devotion of the Iveystoue State to the 
national worship of the almighty dollar.’^ 

The West, in American social and i)olitical geography, 
means not the Pacific States, nor yet the rude mining com- 
munities of Colorado and Nevada or the vast grazing and 
wheat farms rapidly springing in ]')acotah, but the West 
of Colonial and lie volutionary days, the Prairie States 
between the Alleghauies and the further border' of the 
Mississippi valhy. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Micliigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas were at the 
beginning of this century as remote socially and morally, 
in time if not in miles, from Boston and New York as 
Natal and Queensland now are from London and LiveriPool. 
This region i^ the America of European readers. The pojpular 
notions of American life and scenery, manners and society 
are drawn from that West as it was when Mrs. Trollope and 
Dickens visited it some sixty and forty years ago. Their de- 
scriptions no more apply to Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 

* Bnt to scorn such i-tlolJar-try ’s what very few do, 

- And John [liull] goes to that church as often as you do. — Lowell. 
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as they now are than a description of Botany Bay in 1800 to 
the capital of New South WiUes in 1886. Virginia is English, 
Massachusetts Scotch, California Australian, ‘with a difference.* 
But the America which interests the economist, the political 
j)hilo8ophor, the emigrant, the speculator — the America where 
all the resources of Old World civilisation are brought to bear 
upon an unlimited area of fertile land, in which the great 
exi)eriment of socisil as well as political democracy is on trial, 
the vast cornfield and grazing ground which feeds yearly a 
larger and larger proportion of the overcrowded population of 
th(i Old World, the boundless market for Old World manufac- 
tures, still half-closed by the protectionist zeal of the East — 
lies between the Alleghaiiies and the central desert. Its 
institutions, its politiy, its universal education, its common 
schools, its colleges and universities, axlapted to modern ideas 
and to the nc('ds .of a new country, are American in origin 
and idea, arc derived from those Eastern States in which, as 
writtH's lilie Mr. Grant White! insist, the American character 
and the traditions of the original Anglo-American nation are 
to bo sought. But th(! population of the West is rather cos- 
mopolitan than American, consists in enormous ])roportion 
of men whoso very names and features attest their Irish 
or German descent, and is constantly recruited by fresh 
swarms of Irish, German and Scandinavian immigrants. The 
America of vulgar caidcaturc, of the bowie knife and the re- 
volvtu*, of daily murders and monthly highway robberies, of 
lynch law, of vigilance committees, must be sought — if any- 
where — beyond the furthest border of the elder West, on the 
upper waters of the Missouri and the Bed Biver, along the 
canons of the Cf)lora<io and the gold and silver bearing spurs 
of the Bocky Mountains, or on the boundless plains of Texas. 

The South and the South-West, again, have and have had 
from tlie first a character of tludr own. The Cotton States 
of the Atlantic seabord and the Gulf, from Cape Hattcras to 
the Sabine, resemble Virginia and klaryland less than New 
York and Pennsylvania resemble Mas.saclru setts and Connec- 
ticut. The French and Spanish influences — insignificant as 
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is the proportion of French and Spanish blood — are far more 
apparent in their social and political character than those of 
the more numerous Hollanders in modern New York, or those 
of the Swedes in Delaware. Slavery, moreover, which in the 
border Slave States was seldom a dominant, and never an 
exclusive social, political or industrial influence, was the 
governing element that formed the character and determined 
the political and economic organisation of the Carolinas, Ala- 
bama and Lotxisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. As Virginia 
and Maryland are essentially English, Arkansas and Missouri 
are essentially Western. Mississippi and Tennessee are Western 
communities deeply modified by the peculiar institution of the 
South. Slavery itseli presented a different form according 
to the different influences of nationality, social character and 
civilisation with which it was brought into contact. The 
Southern races of Em*ope, Frenchmen a^d Spaniards, have 
never shared that natural aversion and contempt for the negro 
which characterises the Anglo-Saxon. Small as was the 
French population of Louisiana, early as was the stage in its 
growtli when that colony was transferred to the United States, 
the traces of French ideas, French laws and manners w'ero 
visible in 1861. New Orleans was, while slavery existed, ‘the 
Creole city.’ It contained a class which could hardly have 
grown into existence or toleration in any other Southern city, 
a permanent free half-caste demi-monde whose recognition and 
semi-legal relations with the dominant race w'cre characteristi- 
cally French, and neither American nor Southern. 

Slavery assumed perhajis its worst aspect, certainly was 
most liable to gross and atrocious abuse, when the rude energy, 
impatience and liarduess of the West were brought into collision 
with negro indolence and shiftlessness ; when men trained in a 

V 

life like that of Kansas or Colorado at present sought to work a 
plantation in Mississippi or Arkansas as they had run a prairie 
farm in Illinois or Indiana ; when men unbumanised by cul- 
ture, rmtaught by hereditary tradition and domestic experience 
to govern an inferiej? race, men — to use the emphatic^Southern 
phrase — not ‘ brought up with niggers,' sought to make a 
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rapid fortune out of the labour of helpless and unresisting 
dependents; when masters used only to the rudest forms of 
equality were suddenly left in absolute control of slaves, •re- 
mote moreover from that control and restraint which custom 
and public opinion exercised in the denser settlements of the 
Atlantic Slave States. Southern slavery in the elder States 
resembled the patriarchal form of the institution with which 
Southerners habitually compared it, rather than those gigan- 
tic and unnatural developments, due to constant war and the 
accumulation of wealth in a few hands, with which Greek and 
lioman history lias familiarised us. A few rich absentees 
might count their bondsmen by hundreds, but the ordinary 
planter knew every slave he employed, lived among them, saw 
to their health, -food, ^clothing and comfort, picked from 
among them his house and stable servants, Iho confidential 
attendant of his wife and the nurses of his children. His 
family visited their quarters, looked to the aged and the sick, 
watched vigilantly over the rearing of the children, heard and 
reported the complaints of neglect or ill-usage, idiecked the 
zeal of the overseer, civilisi^d and Christianised their people, 
and brought the influence of education, humanity, feminine 
tenderness and jiurity to bear upon a^race which, whenever 
left to itself, 'sinks uito slovenliness, dirt and squalor worse 
than that of the worst Irish hovel. From the Abolitionis 
platforms, imlpits and press, men 'vlio had never seen a 
Virginian home or Alabama plantation poured forth a flood 
of declamation and anecdotes of brutality, license and pro- 
fligacy, generally exaggerated in atrocity and always in number. 
Absolute power must sometimes fall into hands unfit to wield 
it. The superiority ^rogated by the lowest class of whites 
and felt by the negroes, the opi^rtunities inseparable from sub- 
ordinate authority however controlled, inevitably encouraged 
a form of license due not to legal power, but to the inalienable 
ascendancy of a higher and the irresistible instincts of a 
lower race. But there were among the Abolitionists a few 
well acquainted with Southern society, ^hese men knew 
high principles, strong convictions, and domestic influence 
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of Southern women, the character of the Southern gentlemen 
whom they encountered in politics and commerce. These 
and other facts which must have fallen within their know- 
ledge should have suggested misgiving and enquiry. 

It was said — it may possibly have been true — that the 
blood of a Vice-President of the United States ran in the 
veins of slaves. It was true that, especially among the 
household slaves, there were several whose complexion and 
features at once attested their mixed psirentage ; men whose 
Anglo-Saxon blood revolted from the indignity of bondage, 
women and girls whose beauty was then* misfortune. But 
few indeed of these inherited the instincts or the pride of 
cultivated jKU'ents. Stories of men enriched by the sale of 
their own olfs 2 »ring, of delicately-nurjured illegitimate daugh- 
tei’s condemned to slavery by the intestacy or insolvency of 
their parents, rest on no evidence, and ai’e out of keeping 
with Soutluirn manners and feelings. Such a fate occasionally 
befell mistresses or ilhjgally married wives and their olfspring, 
but these belonged, Avith very few verifiable cxcoi)tions, to the 
lowcr^ classes, to whom domestic service or field labour in- 
volved little hardshij) and no degradation.® The abuses of 
slavery apart, its wc^rst consequence was th(5 ignorance to 
which it consigned not merely tin* Slavics, but no' iiKsonsiderable 
number of the iiooror class of whites. 

In those States ami districts where the vast rdajority of 
the labouring poimlation, of thostj for whom in an ordinary 
state of society common schools would have betm inteiubid, 
were slaves, there was and could bo no effective ju'ovision for 
the education of the scattered white families who could not 
afford to emjiloy teachers at homo or .'5cnd their children to 
boarding schools. The laws which prohibited the instruction 
of the negro were inspired loss by the motive commonly sug- 
gested, a fear that education would prove incompatible with 

* On this point the Kry to Uncle Tom^s Cabin is really valuable, not for the 
instances tfiven, but fo^ t\tc extreme diflioiilty with which a credulous and 
ea^er feminine partisan has been able to find as many isolated examples as 
might be counted on the lingers of one hand. 
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contentment in slavery, than by a desire to repress promptly 
and comj)letely the indirect or secret working of an Abolitionist 
jiropaganda. They were directed to prevent the circulation 
of incendiary books, tracts and newspapers, and doubtless to 
afford a sharp and summary means of dealing with Abolitionist 
einissai'ics. It was easier to prove the fact than the character of 
their teaching. Whatever the law. Southern ladies did educate 
their favourite attendants. Men naturally preferred domestic 
servants who could read the address of a letter, and keep the 
accounts of the household mjirketing often entrusted to their 
charge. Northern testimony puts it beyond a doubt that a 
large number oven of the jdantation slaves could road the Bible, 
while not a few could scrawl a rude letter to the wife or children 
from whom fortune might have separatt^d them. 

This separation of families was doubtless one of the most 
cruel incidents of slavery ; incident, however, not to slavery 
itself, but to the constant migration characteristic of a now 
country and a rapidly incrc-asing population. As the best soils 
of the older States were occupied, capital and labour, masters 
and slaves alike moved westward and south-ward. But the 
necessity which in the case of the freeman was moral and 
economical fell upon the slave with all t^o hardship of sudden 
and cruel com2)ulsion. The strong domestic and local affections 
of the negro rendered this liahility to involuntary transporta- 
tion a i^ec'lliar terror. Hale to a new master even within the 
same? State was generally felt as the severest of all punishments, 
tilt', resort of masters too indolent or indulgent to maintain 
an effective discijjline, the doom of restive, worthless or un- 
manageable servants. Again, the sejiaration of the slave from 
his home was comidetft and final. The master could always 
correspond with and fretptently revisit those among whom he 
had been born and bred. The terror with which tlie negro of 
the Border States regarded the Far South was in great part 
purely superstitious. Between Tennessee and Louisiana, South 
Carolina and Alabama there was little to choose. The labour of 
a Virginian farm was doubtless lighter, thcMiscijiline less strict 
than that of a sugar or cotton plantation in the Gulf States. 
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ABove all, the change often meant removal from a higher to a 
lo'vyer civilisation, from that family servitude softened by ijcr- 
Bonal knowledge and hereditary ties which characterised Virginia 
and Maryland to the rough life and mechanical discipline, the 
discomforts and hardships of a large promiscuous slave gang, 
in an unsettled country and an unfavourable climate ; among 
the bayous of the Mississippi or the swamps of Louisiana. 
Such might not be the negro’s fate, but was always his fear ; 
and most of the runaways from Virginia, Maryland and 
Kentucky seem to have been goaded by that fear rather 
than by any actual suffering, any discojitcnt with their present 
condition on ‘ ole massa’s plantation.’ Even in Abolitionist 
works, more than one fugitive fi'ankly avows that he had 
nothing to complain of. He had lolled under the verandah 
of the plantation house, he had shfired ‘ young massa’s ’ i>lay 
but not his tasks ; as he grew to the age for work he had been 
the favoured, well-dressed, indulged groom and valet of his 
former playmate ; he had fallen in love and been promised a 
comfortable cabin ; but he teas never safe. Massa might die ; 
the establishrac'nt might bti broken up and the slaves divided. 

- He might not fear, while the inheritance remained with the 
old family, to be sold or parted from his wife, but he knew 
that there were already as many hands as the land could em- 
ploy. His children, -like the youngc'i* members of his master’s 
family, must go South. Such foresight, such wihingnc'ss to 
run the present and t(n*rible risk of rec-apture and punishment 
was of course especially exceptional in the African race. But 
these rare instances betray the half- conscious uneasiness that 
overhung the happiest slave family in Virginia; the calamities 
that change, death, quarrels, commerjcial misfortune in the 
owner’s family might bring like a thunderbolt upon a hundred 
thriving, contented, attached and well-treated bondsmen, 
better clothed and fed, as well housed and far more lightly 
worked than Dorsetshire labourers or Flemish peasants. 

The Southern planter of bfrth and family, of culture and 
good-feeling, rcgiicUcd his relation to his slaves with the 
same sense of grave personal responsibility that an English 
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squire^feels for his tenantry and cottagers. He was bound to 
them as they to him ; he had no more right to neglect or starve 
them than they to run away. Hereditary tics were quite as 
close and strong as on an old-fashioned English estate. The 
master was more reluctant to sell a negro born on the planta- 
tion than an English country gentleman to evict a tenant 
who, with his father and grandfather, had ‘ done his dooty 
boy the Ibnd,’ as the risk was greater, the possible, however 
improbable, hardshii) and cruelty incomj)arab]y w'orse. The 
slave-dealer was looked upon miu^h as an English butcher or 
publican, scavenger or hangman — contemned for the voluntary 
choice of a necessary, lucrative, but odious and demoralising 
avocation. But the position of the Southern slave-owner was 
more precarious than that of the English squire. Misfortune 
might compel him to part with slaves he loved and valued ; 
and, worse, the cixstom of division at death, coujded with the 
rapid growth of a population so well cared for as the negroes 
of Virginia, must force most families in the course of a genera- 
tion or two, if not to sell their slaves, yet to divide and send 
a number of them to new homes with the more adventurous 
of their master’s sons. Again, some of the younger among 
them might form part of a daughter’s dowry. The abolition 
of the African slavc-ti’ade had exercised iln invaluable soften- 
ing and humanising effect upon American slavery; but the 
interxial slave-trade was an inseparable and unavoidable evil, 
th(5 one element in the condition of the negroes in Virginia 
and Maryland which troubled the consciencics of their owners. 

If the negro might sec his children as they gi’ew up trans- 
ferred to the Far South, ho had no fears for his old age. His 
would not be the cruel fate of a crippled or invalided peasant, 
the imprisonment of thc^workhouse or the degrading name of 
a pauper ; he could safely trust that he would not be discarded 
by the master who had enjoyed the loyal services of a lifetime. 
He was not liable to short time, scanty clothing and scantier 
rations, if the demand* for Carolina rice or Virginian tobacco 
were suddenly diminished. His condition, cc^|ar as it depended 
on his master’s will, was such as the nraster might compare 
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not unfavourably with that of almost any European peasantry, 
and for the occasional accidents which were his misfortune 
and not his fault the master did not reproach himself. The 
institution was there. Those who best understood it shrank 
with deepest reluctance from any attom])t to abolish it — quite 
as much for the slave’s sake as for their own. They dared 
not face the terrible difficulties, the tremendous responsibilities 
of emancipation. That such were their feelings, sfich their 
motives, is clearly proved by the fact that — vehemently as 
they resisted negro suffrage and everything looking tow'ards 
negro equality — none of those who were ruined by emancii)a- 
tion, when imj)osed by force, ever expressed or displayed a wisli 
to restore slavery. * We are well quit of it ’ was, without a 
single exception, the conviction of every Southerner to whom 
I ever spoke upon tfie stibject — even of those who thought that 
freedom had been no benefit to the negro. 

The rapid progress of America after the ostablishmeiit 
of its independence is to be seen at once in the i^oimlatioji- 
rccords of the decennial census : — 


1700 . 

. 3,920,214. 

1840 . 

. 17,000,45.3. 

1800 . 

. 5,308,483. 

1850 . 

. 23,191,870. 

1810 . 

* 7,239,881. 

1800 . 

. 31,443,321. 

1820 . 

. 9,033,822. ! 

1 1870 . 

. 38,558,371. 

1830 . 

. 12,800,020. 

I 1880 . 

. 50,155,783. 


In 1840, Mr. Giffen jmts the city population^ at 8-5 per 
cent, of the whole ; in 1800 at 10 per cent., and in 1880 at 
22*5 per cent. 
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THE WAB OF SECESSION, 


CHAPTER I. 

SKCUSSION. 

Strictly Legal Character of the Movement — Withdrawal of the Southern States 
— Of their Senators and llepresuntatives — Mr. Diisvls Comparison with tlic 
War of Independence. 

That the North was astounded by the consequence of its 
detennination no one who remembers the successive incidents 
of the eventful winter of 18(50-01 can doubt. This astonish* 
ment affords the strongest proof of the blindness of the voters 
and the disingenuousness of their leaders. The Southern 
Democrats w'ere the ablest statesmen in the Union. Know- 
ing w'hat the disruption of their party meant, they yet 
ace-epted that disruption rather than vote for Douglas. That 
those who would not accept Douglas should submit to Lincoln 
was obviously incredible. The Southeni Democrats as a party, 
the ‘ Cotton States ’ at least as States, stood committed by 
the applauded declarations of their leaders and of their press, 
by the formal resolutions of popular mootings, i)arty conven- 
tions, public bodies and State legislatures, to treat the seizure 
of the Federal Government by men pledged to use all its 
powers for the injmry of the South, as a virtual dissolution 
of the Union. That men so acutely sensitive on the point of 
honour, that a people high-spu-ited, courageous and deter- 
mined to a fault, should tamely eat their words and trail the 
honour of their States in the dust, none who knew them 
could dhom possible. Unfortunately the Jlorth did not know 
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‘^em. IBven the politicians vho had met their leaders in 
^Congress, hh^^.had opportunities of learning their tenacity of 
purpose, their indomitable pride, their punctilious dignity^ 
and self-respect, fancied, or pretended to fancy, that the stern, 
grave, earnest warnings of men like Jefferson Davis and A. H. 
Stephens meant no more than their own stump-threats and 
diplomatic bluster, or the retort of the fire-eaters who pro- 
mised to ‘ call the roll of their slaves on Bunker’s Hill.’ The 
very writers who talk of conspiracy, popular delusion and 
passionate haste tell us in the same breath that secession was 
no new idea, that it had long been familiar to the Southern 
mind, first as an open question of policy, and latterly as a 
question mainly if not solely of time. The truth is that a 
great majority, in the Cotton States at least, had of late made 
approval of secession, in the last resort, a test of thorough- 
going loyalty. It had been discussed till nothing remained 
to debate but the sufficieucy of the occasion. How fully 
and freely this last issue had been debated may be learned 
from the vote for Bell and Everett, the position of Union- 
ists like Alexander H. Steidiens of Gciorgia, who exerted 
their utmost eloquence to a])pcase the indignation they ad- 
mitted to be just, who laboured to save the Union as Greeley 
and Garrison, Sewai'd and Sumner laboured to destroy it. 
The question had been mooted and contested in many a State 
campaign, and hitherto negatived on the ground that the time 
was not ripe nor the pi-ovocation yet intolerable. No national 
act was ever more deliberately considered, more patiently for- 
borne, more rehtctantly or more resolutely adopted. None was 
more distinctly the act of the people and not of the politicians, 
still less of the leading statesmen. 

The North, and not the South, had departed from the old 
conception,* the old traditions of the voluntary union of 
sovereign States. The gradual change of Northern feeling 
and opinion on this i>oint is intelligible enough. The con- 
viction, in her earlier daj^s, was as strong in New England as 
in the South. Massachusetts, then the leading State of the 
North, was in 1788 as jealous of her absolute sovereignty as 
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Virginia herself. But New Hampshire, Maiim and VermonfJ 
were younger children of the Bay State ; no , distinction of 
character or interest kept alive the distinctive State feeling of 
Connecticut and Bhodo Island, and Massachusetts morally 
absorbed New England. Had the latter been a single State, 
it would have been the most separate, the proudest, the most 
jealously independent State in the Union ; as it chanced to 
be cut up into six States, its unity of character and feeling 
substituted sectional pride and a sectional i^olicy for the self- 
assertion of State independence. The antagonism between 
the cosmopolitan city of Manhattan Island and the Dutch- 
Puritan yeomanry of the interior, its vast territory and in- 
coherent population, had dissolved the unity of the Empire 
State. No man felt for New York as a Scot feels for Scotland, 
or even a Victorian for Victoria. The old Stjite pride of Penn- 
sylvania had died out with the ascendancy of Quakerism. New. 
Jersey had never possessed that distinctive colonial character 
out of which State distinctions grew. In the North-West 
strong State feeling was impossible. Ohio, Illinois, Indiana 
and Michigan were from the first — what ultra- Republican 
jurists, ignorant or wilfully forgetful of history, allege that 
American States are or should be — mere artificial divisions 
of an empire too large, with interests too diverse, to be 
governed from a single centre. They were but fractions of 
one vast prairie, peoi)led by American settlers whose local 
affection reverted to their native States,* by Germans, English- 
men, Irishmen and Scandinavians, accustomed to regard 
‘ America ’ as their future country, their home, the scene of 
their hopes or the refuge of their need, before they learnt the 
very name of their State. To the North proper. New England 
and the Northern Atla'Jitie States, State sovereignty and the 
right of secession were matters of historical evidejide and legal- 
reasoning — traditions of the past, incompatible with the facts 
of the present and the boasts of the future. To the West they 
were pedantic political theories or offensive party inventions. 
To the South they were the supreme realities of political and 
* Territorially an oHshoot of New York. 
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national life — facts deeply rooted in il. history whose con- 
tinuity had never been broken. 

Hardly any born Southerner doubted for a mdment that 
his allegiance was due to Virginia or Louisiana ; that the 
fealty sworn to the United States by military and civil officers 
was binding only through that constitutional compact to 
which Virginia and Louisian.a were parties, ai\d ceased in 
right when that Constitution was violated, in fact whenever 
Virginia, or Louisiana should recall their adhesion. The 
citizen of South Carolina owed nothing to the Union, no 
de-bt even for past benefits that had not been more than 
cancelled. The State claffiied and exercised the right to 
compel his obedhuice, to guard his property. The State pro- 
tected him in life and limb; the State legislation defined, 
the State courts enforced his rights. The State defined felony 
and misdemeanour, capital and non-capital crimes. The State 
could imprison him for fraud or hang him for murder. The 
State sanctioned his marriage, the State alone could annul 
it ; State law regulated his privileges and duties as husband 
and father, fixed the conditions of a valid will or determined 
the devolution of an intestate’s inheritance. The State might 
send him to represent her equal maje^sty in the Fcd(!ral 
Senate, the interests V)f her people in the House. 

The Army and Navy, arsenals and fortresses belonged not 
to the Union but to the States imited. Tlu’ough jbhe assent 
of the State he was iJbund to obey a few Federal laws, with 
which, unless he were a merchant, an official or a lawyer en- 
gaged in the Federal courts, he had no practical concern. 
True, that citizenship was interchangeable between Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina, as it had been between Athens and 
Plataoa, between Corinth and Argos. ■* True, that the Federal 
Government regulated the conditions of naturalisation ; but 
only as the citizen of Missouri or Kansas, of a State or 
a Territory, could the naturalised foreigner become a citizen 
of "the United States. The plural sense of that phrase was 
ever present to the^inds of the colleagues of Jefferson Davis 
and Alexander H. Stephens, as to the contemporaries of 
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WashingtdH, Henry, Jelters^on and MadiHon. Not only the 
Southern people, but the Southern Senators and • Ropreseii-r 
tativcs, assumed both that the States had the right to eoeede 
and that that right would be urKpiostioned, as they believed 
it unquestionable. 

That because the Gulf States could secede legally they 
would be'p(!rmittcd as a matter of course to secede peaceably 
one leader only doubted ; but, though comparatively reserved 
and silent, that man was i^erhaps the soundest, most thought- 
ful, most experienced and obser\ant statesman of the South, 
lie had served with distinction in.the field ; had hold — in the 
one crisis in which, as yet, the enforcement of the law and 
the maintenance of j)cace had dei^ended on Federal troops — 
the supremely important office of S(^cretary of War. Jeffer- 
son Davis had as good a chance of the Presidency as any of 
his contemporaries ; but he knew it too well to covet it, and 
liad forbidden his name, the most respected in the South, 
to be put forward in the Charleston Convention. ‘ Seen 
from behind the scenes, it was an office in no wise desirable, 
an office of groat rcsi)onsibility and greater labour, vexation 
and disappointment. Few had left it as hapijy as w'hen they 
entered it. Worn by incessant fatigue, broken in’ fortune, de- 
barred by public opinion and prejudice from future employ- 
ment, the wisest and best who had filled that office had, as he 
knew, rethred to private life to rememhir rather the failure of 
their hopes than the success of their efforts.’ Ho had nothing 
to aspire to, holding already that Senatorial position which, in 
the estimation of judicious and rational ambition, is the highest 
and hapiiiest that the American statesman can fill. He held 
it in all probability for life. His State had thrice re-elected him 
as her ambassador to that august assembly, and her confidence 
had in no wise diminished. Ho felt assured that the North 
would not let the South go ; that she would endeavour to eiiforce 
by the sword the obligations she had broken under the forms 
of peace. As soldier and War Minister he knew what war 
meant.. He was satisfied that the South could achieve her 
independence only through a long, sanguinary and destruc- 
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tive conflict. Thus assured, he could not Ije an ardent, 
uncompromising or forward Secessionist. Only when con- 
vinced that the honour, the rights, the freedom and the 
interests of the South could no longer be defended within, 
could he be willing sword in hand to fight her way out of the 
Union.* 

South Carolina was the first to act. Eegular, pacific, 
heedful of precedent as was the English Eevolution of 1688, 
the Southern secession of 1861 preserved yet more closely the 
continuity of law and history. The Legislature of each State 
was regularly convoked, and passed in due form a resolution 
summoning its people in Convention, the only power in 
America w’hich pretended to sovereign authority. The people 
of South Carolina in Convention assembled traced a continu- 
ous unbroken existence to the days when it framed the State 
Constitution, which it had subsequently amended at pleasure. 
It had accepted on behalf of the State the Union and the 
Constitution of 1787. Meeting on December 18, 1860, it forth- 
with rescinded the ‘ resolution of May 23, 1788,’ whereby the 
Constitution of the Unittjd States was ratified, together with all 
Acts and parts of Acts of the Assembly of the State ratify- 
ing the amendments of the said Constitution ; and dtsclared 
the Union heretofore subsisting bctw(a*n South Carolina and 
the other States dissolved. With tlic same observance of 

* None of the liepublicoii libeLs which blacken the records of •the sectional 
conflict- -and only a professional critic of American literature can form a con- 
ception of their multitude and grossness— not even Mr. Lowell’s unpardonable 
disparagement of Confederate valour and devotion more directly and glaringly 
reverses the truth than llie suggestion that the Southern leaders sought in a 
separate Confederacy higher honours than they could hope for in an unbroken 
Union. Nearly every Northern writer has repeated this slander, necessary to 
give plausibility to the current niisrepresentatioi; of the secession inovenient. 
But the authors of the received HisUmf of tlic War and of A FooVs Errand 
have ventureef to challenge enquiry by detining and individualising the charge, 
attaching it to names which, while they still appeal to living memory, suffice 
to refute it. In 1800 no office in the Union was beyond the recognised claims 
and legitimate aspirations of Mr. Davis ; professional and oflicial esteem had 
designated Colonel B. E. Lee as the fittest successor of Winfield Scott, the 
future Commander-in-Cljiaf of the United States army. His only possible rivals 
were his after-colleagues in chief command of the Confederate f oii%es— A, 8. 
Johnston and Joseph Johnston. 
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legai form and historical A^ontinuity, with equally careful 
reference to the several circumstances under which they had 
entered the Union, Mississippi followed suit on January 9, 1861, 
Florida on the 10th, Alabama on the 11th, Georgia on the 
18th, and Louisiana on the 26th. Texas was not far behind 
them. On the other hand, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missomi and Arkansas, 
without disputing the right, refused for the present to follow 
the example of then: Southern sister States. 

The Senators and BepresentatiVes of the seven seceding 
States, on receiving the formal notification of the Acts which 
repealed the ordinances creating the Union and practically" 
revoked their commission, withdrew from Congress. The 
farewell speech of the senior Senator from Mississippi pos- 
sesses e8j)ecial significance and historical interest. ‘ If,’ he 
said on Januaiy 21, ‘I had not believed there was justifiable * 
cause, if I had thought that Mississippi was acting without 
provocation, I should still have been bound by her action.’ 
Ho proceeded to distinguish betw’cen nullification and seces- 
sion as antagonistic principles, denied the right of a State 
to remain within the Union yet defy the la\ys by which 
within the Union it had agreed to be bound, vindicated its 
withdrawal as an act of sovereignty w^ich, as every contem- 
porary authority clearly laid down, had existed before the 
Union aitd had never been resigned. JV^ississippi found that her 
safety required her to protect her rights outside of the Union; 

‘ surrendered all the benefits, and they are knowm to be 
many, deprived herself of the advantages, and they are 
known to be gi'eat, severed all the ties of affection, and they 
are close and endurmu, wliich had bound her to the Union, 
and claimed to be exempt from any power to execute the 
laws of the United States withm her limits.’ Mr. Davis 
reminded his colleagues that in the height of the Fugitive 
Slave quarrel he had denied the right to coerce Massachu- 
setts; had pledged himself, if she chose to secede rather 
than fulfil her hated obligations, ‘ to vlxidicate her right, and 
wish her God-speed in memory of the past.’ He expressed 
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on 4)ehalf of his State and of her sisters an earnest hope 
for future peaceable relations ; but if the North would not 
have peace, appealed to the God who had delivered their 
common fathers from the power of the lion to protect the 
South from the ravages of the bear. In a concluding para- 
graph of signal dignity and pathos he offered an apology 
for any pain wbieh in the course of long service and sharp 
discussions he might have inflicted, and declared that ho 
carried away no hostile remembrance of any offence received. 
Such was the temi)er — as every man who can realise the 
gravity of the crisis, the awful I'esijonsibility of the leaders, 
will fully believe — in w'hich, not j^assionate women or high- 
spirited boys, but the great mass of the Southern people 
dissolved the bonds that had secured for eighty years domestic 
peace Jind external security, and proi)aj‘ed to stand alone in 
the midst of an unsympathetic and censorious world ; to 
protect their own interests, to guard their own obnoxious 
institutions, and, if need should be, to d(;fend their homes 
and families, their property and their rights, the honour and 
independence of their States to the last, against live-fold 
numbers and resources a hundred-fold greatc'r than theirs. 

That they still lioped for jaiace, nay, still disbelieved in the 
probability and almosit in the possibility of war, shows how 
strong W'as their faith in their constitutioiial creed, in the in- 
disputable clearness of jtheir i-ight. The Union was? founded 
on the ijrmciple of the right of a people — not of ‘ a nation,’ 
according to the gross which Mr. Greeley and less skilful 
Northern advocates would now put upon the text, for the 
Americans in 1775 wore but a part of the Uritish nation, but 
of any geographical fragment of a natiop — to repudiate even a 
snrerriffn authority which has abused its pow'ers. If this be, 
as Mr. Greeley afterwards urged, a revolutionary right, it is 
no less clear, as he observed at the time, that that which one 
party has a right to do, no other can have a right to prevent. 
If England were wrong in 1776 in striving to recover her sove- 
reignty over a revolteffi^eople, the North was evidently fiM." more 
wrong in attempting to coerce seceding Confederates in 1861. 
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At every point the case of .the South was far the stronger. 
The sovereignty of the king and Parliament was complete and 
indisputable. No sovereignty had ever been claimed for a 
majority of the people of the Union at large over a n^ority 
of the States. They who denied the sovereignty of the State 
had never ventured to assert that of the Federal Government. 
Their plea was that sovereignty was nowhere resident in the 
American system- -a tenable argument, since there are things 
which no power in America can do. If l^arliaincnt had un- 
justly taxed the Americans, Congress by a Northern majority 
had done the same to South Carolina. The South had been 
taxed from lirst to last for the exclusive bentilit of the North. 
It was a grand and special grie.vance that thelving had threat- 
ened to raise the slaves against their masters. The North had 
gone very far in that direction before war began, and in war 
went further than Geoi’ge ill. If the Colonies were entitled 
to judge their own caus(!, much more were the Southern States. 
Their rights — rights not implied, assumed or traditional like 
those of the Colonies, but expressly d(jlined and solemnly 
guaranteed by law — had been flagrantly violated ; the com- 
pact which alone bound them had beyond question been sys- 
tematically broken for more than fort^ years by the States 
which now aiipealtfd to it. 

A large number, 2>i’t>bably a majoritj', of the Northern 
peojde, c*ertaiidy a vast majority of ^the educated and law- 
abiding among them, up to this moment believed that seces- 
sion was lawful, or at least, which came to exactly the same 
thing, that coercion was illegal. If the Constitution had not 
I)rovid(fd for the former, it luid distinctly forbidden the latter. 
All iwwers not given withheld, and this power had been 
discussed and advisedly withheld. If Hamilton had doubted 
whether a State could ratify conditionally, reserving the right 
to secede at i>leasure, and if Madison had answered in the 
negative, the privsite eorresjiondence of two Federalists how- 
ever eminent cannot be cited to sustain, however valid to limit 
or den^ a Federal claim. Madison’s doctrine, moreover, was 
negatived by the action oriiis own State and the acquiescence 
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of her associates. Virginia had expressly reserved the right 
to annul her ratification in the very way and on the very 
plea on which South Carolina annulled it, if the Federal 
powers were used to the injury of the people, and the ‘ people 
of the United States ’ (used unquestionably in the plural 
sense) thought fit to revoke them.^ 

• The right to decide for herself upon the infraction of engagements to 
which she is a party, and upon the remedy she will employ, is the essential 
and inalienable right of a sovereign State. The infraction was not seriously 
disputed. The right to annul the violated compact was inherent in the sove- 
reignty of the States. Had tliis sovereignty ever been called into question, 
had the idea of coercion by a majority ever been publicly suggested by the 
authors of the Constitution, its ratiiication would have been impossible. No 
one can study the debates of 1787 88 without being struck by tlie insistance of 
both sides, but esjieeially of the federalists, upon this critical point. The 
Articles of Confederation declare that each State retains its sovereignty, free- 
dom and independence. The original Constitution of Massachusetts and the 
revised Constitution of New Hamxisliire expressly declare the peoidc of those 
States ‘free, sovereign, and independent bodies iiolitic,’ Madison declared in 
the Virginian Convention of 1788 that * we the people of the United States ’ are 
• we the people of thirteen sovereignties.’ Alexander Hamilton laid it down in 
the FederaUst again and again that the attributes of sovereignty wero enjoyed 
by every State. b>anklin defended the equal suffrage in the Senate as ‘ repre- 
senting the sovereignty ’ of the several States. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, said 
that sovereignty was in the x)eople and remained in them ; and by the use of 
the phrase * thirteen indojiendent sovereigiitics ’ showed that the people of 
whom he siioke were the i*’ 0 ))le of each Slate. Gouverncur Morris, the ex- 
tremest federalist in the Convention, and Boger Slierman, of Connecticut, both 
speak of the Constitution and the federal Govej'iuuent as the works of sove- 
reign Powers or sovereign States. Vatel lays down as a XJi'iucifle of inter- 
national law that the mciubtrrs of a federal IlexnibJic are, or may be, perfect 
States, in words lliat exactly exx3ound the federal Constitution as understood 
by the Secessionists of 1801. He says that common deliberation offers no 
violation to the sovereignly ot each member, though they may [do] in certain 
respects put some restraint on the exertion of it in virtue of voluntary engage- 
ments. See Davis’s Hue and Fall^ vol. i. })X). 144, 145. 

The IJisfory of the Count of Paris is througliout a partisan work, the apo- 
logy of a Prince who had to excuse his own unx>recedented enlistment in a 
foreign service But his account of the political transactions is that of a 
foreigner who did not understand the questions at issue, who took his foots 
from the most extreme and unsgrupulous party libels, and made no attempt to 
correct them by reference to impartial or adverse authorities. 
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CIIAPTEE II. 

CONCILIATION. REPITBLICAN OBDURACY AND SOUTHERN 
FORBEARANCE. 

Boaction in the Middle States— The Peace Convention — The Crittenden Com- 
promise— The Itepnbliuan Leaders bent on War— Conduct of Southern 
Statesmen, Soldiers, and People. . 

From the moment .wljcn secession had become a visible pro- 
bability, an impending reality, a large i)roportion of those 
who had voted for Abraham Lincoln were appalled by the 
completeness of their own victory ; dismayed to find they had 
done the one thing they were not prepared to do, that the 
warnings they had disregarded as empty threats were true to 
the letter. The Northern Dtjmocrats and the little body of 
declared* Unionists ’ exerted themselves to profit by the moment 
of terror and repentance, and made a J[ast energetic effort to 
save the Union.* Unhappily it was obvious from the first 
that the success of any such effort, the feasibility of com- 
promise, the possibility of conciliation.depended on the course 

‘ In February 1860 Mr. Davis had submitted to and carried througli the 
Senate, by a majority varying from two-thirds to five-eighths (86 to 18, 35 to 21), 
resolutions asserting that the States adopted the Federal Constitution in their 
indt^pendent and sovereign character ; that slave-ry was one of the institutiona 
inherited from that time, and that no change of feeling in the free States could 
justify any attempt upon it ^ that all such attempts were a breach of faith ; 
aifirraed the rights and privileges among the States, and expressly reailinned 
the doctrine of the Dred Scott decision. By 36 to 6 the Sonu 'agreed that the 
Fugitive Slave Laws should be faithfully and honestly maintained and observed 
by all who enjoyed the benefits of the Union, and that all acts of individuals 
or State legislatures to the contrary were hostile in character, subversive of the 
Constitution and revolutionary in effect. This emphatic condemnation of the 
Republican policy was resisted only by six Northern senators, among whom 
were four - Chandler, Halo, Wade, and Wilson— who almost avowedly preferred 
abolition to the Union. * 
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of the Bepublic^ leaders. Those who had given the power 
into their hands could not now recall it? Before a single State 
had taken a practical step towards secession the principal 
organs of the Republican party had asserted their right to do 
so.® The Albany Kvenhiy Journal, Mr. Seward’s organ, pro- 
nounced secession indefensible only on the ground that Mr. 
Lincoln would observe his oath of office and administer the 
law. But by the Chicago platfoi*m, on which Mr. Lincoln 
was elected, he was committed to disregard the law as laid 
down by the Supreme Court. Mr. Seward and the other 
leaders of the party were committed to resist the Bred Scott 
decision and the Fugitive Slave Law. By Helper’s frantic 
manifesto, fully endorsed by them, they were pledged to 
forcible uncompensated emancipation, to ^tho confiscation of 
all property held by slave-owners. Had Mr. Lincoln meant 
to execute the law, his first step should have been the explicit 
renunciation of the platform and the manifesto. While silent 
on these significant utterances, his vagu<5 promises of course 
obtained no credence. The groat majority of the influential 
journals of the North, while clinging to the Union, either 
affirmed the right of secession or denied that of coeredou. 

Philadelphia had given Lincoln a majority at the polls. 
A vast meeting of h?r citizens assembled on Bccember 13, 
1800, a few days before the secession of South Carolina, in 
Indepimdenee Square. ^ Tlie Beiiublicau m.ayor dbnounciid 
the impertinent interference of the North with the domestic 
system of the South, the misplaced teachings of the imlpit, 
the rhapsodies of the lecture-hall and the exciting appeals of 
the press. ‘ These things must be frowned down by a just 
and law-abiding people.’ Another Liiicolnite insisted on the 
faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave Law in its fullest in- 

“ Tills in tlic (liKtinciivc characteristic of Presidential as against Parlia- 
montary (Tovernmont. 

* * If the Cotton States sliall decide that they can do better out of the Union 
than in it, we insist on lettinj' them go in peace. Whenever a considerable 
section of our Union shall deliberately resolve to go out we shall resist all 
coercive measures to heej^ it in. We hox»e never to live in a llepublic where 
every oiu; section is xiiniied to the residue by bayonets/ — Greeley in the Aeto 
York Tribune* 
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tention and spirit. Secession was ascribed to the deliberate 
violation of constitutional engagements by the North. Other 
speakers denounced the Personal Liberty Laws as ‘mean 
evasions of the plainest duty,’ and rebuked ‘ the inflammatory 
ai)peals which had filled with dread and apprehension the 
once quiet and happy homes of the South.’ All these Keimb- 
lican confessions — inconsistent as they were with Eepublicanism 
— were enthusiastically applauded. The meeting resolved that 
every Pennsylvanian statute which invaded the constitutional 
rights of sister States should be at once repealed, pointed with 
pride to the punishment of slave rescuers in their city, ac- 
cei)ted the past and future dcicisions of the Supreme Court, 
and condemned all dcmunciations of slavery and slave-holders. 

On Dcjcetnber 4 Congress received the last annual message 
of President Puelianan. It dwelt on the dread of servile insur- 
rection, with its unsp(!akablc horrors, which the Abolitionist 
agitation had diffused throughout the South. He called on 
the North to recognise and enforce the law, and declared that 
the coercion of the seceding States would utterly destroy the 
whole theory upon which they wore (had been hitherto) con- 
nected. IT n fortunately he talked about holding Federal pro- 
l)erty and collecting customs within the ports of the seceding 
States. This was a monstrous paradox^ The forhciirancc of 
the Southern States alone had left the Government any forts 
or property to hold ; and the attempt tp levy duties or employ 
Federal troops within a State which had declared its indepen- 
dence was simple coercion, and must inevitably result in 
instant war. 

Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky, than whom no anti-Eeimblican 
in the country w'as bctjipr entitled to the respect and deference 
of the Ecquiblicans,'* proiiosed to amend the Constitution by 
re-enacting the Missouri (iomjwoniise line, depriviu'g Congi*ess 
of power to abolish slavery in forts or garrisons within the 
limits of the Slave States, or in the Distried of Columbia while 
it continued to exist in Vii'ginia or Maryland, or to interfere 
with the inter-Stato slave-trade; and, further, to secure that 

^ (irccloy, American Conjlict^ p. 37H, 
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the Federal Government should pay the value of slaves forcibly 
rescued, and recover the costs from the county which had 
failed to put down the rioters. He proposed further that no 
future amendment of the Constitution should affect these 
rules, or give power to Congress to interfere with slavery in 
the States. He called upon Congress to resolve that all re- 
sistance by States or individuals to the Fugitive Slave Law 
was illegal and unconstitutional; that the fee of the Com- 
missioner should be the same whatever his decision ; that 
the African slave-trade should be more effectually repressed. 
Mr. Greeley admitted that had tlie Crittenden compromise 
been submitted to the people it would probably have been 
ratified.® The compromise was referred to a committee of 
thirteen, of whom five were Itepublicans ; but it was clear that 
no compromise to which the new President and the Republican 
party were not more deeply pledged than to their own plat- 
form woiild give the South the shadow of security. It was 
understood, therefore, that the committee should report no 
conciliatory proposal in which the Roxmblican members did 
not concur, and they concurred in none. The Repiiiblican 
party were asked simifiy to engage for the fulfilment of the 
law and non-interference with slavery in the South, and they 
refused both. In a word, they would have no terms ; they 
would rule or ruin the Union. Amendment after amendment, 
proposal after proposal, was made, only to be rejected or staved 
off till the retirement of the Cotton States had left the 
Republicans masters of the field, when they peremptorily voted 
down every proposal incompatible with their own unconstitu- 
tional and illegal platform. 

The Border States made one last effort. They called a 
Peace Convention, presided over by ex-President Tyler. The 
Republican" chiefs were unwilling to attend it. They knew 
that the people desired peace, and exerted themselves to the 
utmost to thwart the popular will. Chandler, of Michigan, 
expressed in a private letter his desire to prevent the Northern 
States from sending delegates ; but as more moderate* Repub- 
^ American ConJUci^ p. 380* 
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licans would send them, ' something must be conceded to these 
erring brethren.’ The party must exert itself, and ‘ send stiff- 
backed men ’ to defeat all proposals looking to peace. * The 
Union will he worth nothing without a little blood-letting.’ So 
spoke a Senator of the United States, an intimate colleague 
and friend of Seward and Sumner, a favourite counsellor of 
Abraham Lincoln ; and such was the spirit of his chief and 
colleagues. The compromise recommended by the Peace 
Convention, substantially that of Crittenden, was bitterly 
opposed by the Republican delegates ; and when it reached 
Congress, in which the Republicans were now dominant, it 
was dismissed w'ith far less attention and respect than would, 
in the better days of the Union, have been accorded to any 
scheme of sectional conciliation recommended by the sove- 
reign State of Virginia alone. The House of Representatives 
passed resolutions pronouncing the ‘ Liberty laws ’ uncon- 
stitutional— as if any sane man had ever affirmed them to 
be otherwise — recognising the existence of slavery within the 
Slave States, and acknowledging no authority outside of a 
State to interfere with slaves or, slavery therein ; requesting 
the States to punish the invasion of other States, refusing to 
recognise any right of secession, and proclaiming the duty of 
the Federal Government to enforce th*!* laws, protect Federal 
property and preserve the Union. This was in effect a purely 
Republican ju-ogramme, insolently ignoring the Bred Scott 
decision, and affording no sort of guarantee against fresh 
violations of constitutional law. But it was toio constitutional 
for the feelings of the extreme Republicans. The utmost 
that, on Mr. Greeley’s own showing," his party ever dreamed of 
conceding was the hopeless idea of a Convention of the States, 
originally proposed by*Kentucky — a Convention in which the 
secession of the Cotton States would have given the North an 
overwhelming majority ; a remedy obviously far too slow and 
too cumbrous to meet the crisis, and which common sense 
must presume was offered for no other reason. Twice the 

» Bepprt of Seward and Bepnblican minority’ in the Peace Convention. 
AjueTican Conflict ^ i. 102, 
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Bepublicans were asked simply to execute the existing law, 
and sustain in the future that exclusive constitutional right of 
■ the States over their internal affairs and that equality in the 
common Territories which scarcely admitted of rational dis- 
pute ; and twice the party pronounced against the least that 
the South could safely or honourably accept. 

The seven seceding States met in Congi'css at Montgomery, 
Alabama, early in February 181 ) 1 . Spontaneously and almost 
unanimously every State delegation namt^d Jefferson Davis, 
the representative of the Moderates, as President, wholly con- 
trary to his wish and expectation. With equal spontaneity 
and unanimity they named as his Vice-Prcsidi;nt and possible 
substitute Alexander H. Stei)hens, the recognised leader of 
the Union party; its foremost and boldest statesman, who had 
insisted in the House of Tlei>resentatives, in the public dis- 
cussions which preceded the action of his State, and in the 
Convention of Georgia, that the Union could and should be 
maintained, but had recognised as distinctly the paramount 
and absolute claim of Georgia to his alb^giancc under any 
circumstances and against any enemy whatsoever. Except 
in South Carolina, there had been in every State a i)owerful 
Unionist minority. On the day on which the edict of seces- 
sion passed that mBiority disapi)oared. Among those who 
received the decision of their State with deep regret and 
l)ainful anxiety, there was scarcely a man of diameter and 
reputation who did not sustain it, who was not prejiared to 
peril life and limb, fortune, the safety of his home, the comfort, 
the broad, the happiness of wife and children, in its defciiico. 

To none was that decision more painful than to the 
Southern officers of the Federal Army and Navy. To both, 
but especially to the former, the Soutn had furnished a very 
large projXirtion of its most distinguished officers. The 
Union boasted no seamen more deservedly honoured by 
their countrymen, more revered in their profession, than 
Raphael Semmes ; Maury, the highest living authority upon 
ocean storms and currents, and upon the whole science of 
meteorology ; Uuchanan ; and Tatnall, dear to the W'hole 
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English race, who when our soldiers and seamen were retir- 
ing in confusion and disaster under the tremendous fire of 
the Chinese forts, exclaimed that ‘ blood was thicker than 
water,’ and acted on the feeling. The Army of the Union 
boasted but one soldier equal in reputation and staiuh'ss 
honour, in proven courage and skill, to A. S. Johnston, Joseph 
Johnston of Georgia, G. P. Beauregard of Louisiana, and 
Bragg, the hero of Buena Vista ; unless we should except 
General Scott — res])ectcd for professiotial skill and success, 
but ridiculed for exorbitant egotism — the present Commander- 
iu-Chief. The opinion of the army and the War Department 
had long since designated as his successor Robert E. Tjce of 
Virginia, the ideal of a Christian soldier, the typical represen- 
tative of Soutluirn chivalry. Among the elder officers still in 
the prime of manhood, none ranked higher than the eccentric 
Puritan T. J. Jackson, Hardee and Jubal Early. Biphjy and 
Plains were masters of the highest science of their profession. 
Needh'.ss to lengthen the list of names with whoso glory the 
world was presently to ring. To every one of those men the 
Stars and Stripes had been as d(!ar as the Union Jack to 
those who fought under Nelson and Wellington, Colliugwood 
and Moore. To them, as to no other Southerner, the Union 
had been their country, their Northern^comrades as dear aiid 
intimate associates as those from their own States. But, 
Scott excepted, not one of these men doubted for a moment 
what their duty was, or hesitated, at every sacrifice of per- 
sonal and professional feeling, instantly to fulfil it. Southern 
captains, with here and there an exception, carried their 
ships into Northern ports,’' handed over the command to men 
henceforth to be strangers and enemies, and returned home 
to place their swords 'at the service of their native States. 
Nearly every Southern soldier resigned his commission and 

’ Not that the ships belonged to the North — far from it ; but that profes- 
sional honour required them to resign their charge to the authority from whidi 
they received it the Federal Opvernment. That Government was, on the 
same principle, bound in honour to hand over to the seceding States their fair 
share of Ijjie armaments created at the common expense ; but it was guided by 
very diderent considerations 
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awaited the commands of the one authority which had hence- 
forth the right to claim his services, without stipulation for 
rank, pay or position. If such was the conscientious convic- 
tion and such the conduct of soldiers and seamen, much 
more clear, confident and unhesitating must have been the 
conscientious sincerity with which every Southern civilian of 
character and repute acknowledged his sole and absolute 
allegiance to Virginia or Maryland, Georgia or Louisiana. 

During the last weeks of Buchanan’s administration most 
forts and arsenals within the seceding States, generally in- 
habited only by a storekeeper or a coriroral’s guard, had been 
quietly occupied. The casej||||Mk different with three positions 
of signal importance. The Isle of Key West was strongly 
garrisoned, and was wholly out of the power of Florida or of 
the Confederacy. Pensacola was the greatest naval arsenal 
of the Union. Most of its unguarded works were occupied 
by militia or volunteers from Florida and Alabama, but the 
principal fort could not be secured without a collision which, 
however confident of success, the Confederate Government 
were resolved to avoid at almost any risk. The same policy 
of forbearance allow(!d Major Anderson, with a hundred men, 
to retain unchallenged possession of Fort Moultrie, in Charles- 
ton harbour. Before the Confe.deratc Government was in- 
stalled, that of South Carolina had offer(Ml, and Mr. Buchanan, 
while refusing to bind himself by any formal engagement, 
was supposed to have agreed, that the shtfm quo should be 
undisturbed till the whole question of peace or war, rect)gni- 
tion or coercion, should be submitted to Congress, the only 
power legally competent to deal with it. The proverbial 
danger of verbal understandings is doubled where political, 
popular and personal i)ressuro is daily and hourly brought to 
bear upon lone of the parties. The State Government, relying 
on the arrangement, forbore to seize Moultrie. Anderson, 
fully aware that they could do so at any moment, destroyed 
whatever he could not remove, and transferred his garrison 
to Fort Sumter, a 'position more defensible and capable of 
being reinforced by sea. The State Government assumed 
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that Anderson’s breach of an arrangement by which he had 
so long profited would be promptly disavowed. Mr. Buchtuian 
— who acted throughout with an anxious desire to keep the 
peace, to abide by the constitutional doctrine that coercion 
was illegal, and to reserve the w'hole question for Congress, so 
long as he could do so without incurring bitter reproach and 
dangerous unpo 2 )ularity in the Nortli — sustained with some 
hesitation the action of his subordinate, and even authorised 
an attem 2 >t to throw sup])lios and Bupi)orts into Sumter. But 
the language of his message had jmt the Carolinians on their 
guard. The defences of Charleston harbour had been vigor- 
ously ijushed on ; the commanding points were occujjied by 
batteries strongly mjuined and 'arnuid ; and the Star of the 
West, aiTosted by a warning shot, turned back without 
^ttemi)ting to communicate with Andtirson. 

An act of unquestionable hostility had now be(‘n attem^ited, 
and the longer luesence of a Federal garrison in the midst of 
Charhistou harbour was not only an insult to the State but a 
very practical dang('r to the city. Still the Confederate 
Government adhered to the policy of forbearance. It ■would 
not begin the war; it would do nothing to embarrass by 
anticipation the legal and i)acific settlement which the history 
and princiides of the Constitution (mtitfed it to expect from 
the new Congress. 

Mr. Buchanan, in his last message, laid down with equal 
emishasis two practically contradictory iwopositions, both of 
them constitutionally arguable : that a State had no right to 
withdraw from the Union, and that the Union had no power 
to coerce a State. The Union was, like all intimate alliances 
and most treaties, formally peri)etual ; as -was the bond 
between Holland and Belgium which France sanctioned in 
1815, and violated by force in 1831 ; or that earlier American 
Union under the Articles of Confederation from which eleven 
States deliberately seceded, leaving North Carolina and Ilhode 
Island out in the cold. Much more significant and straight- 
forward was the President’s language on the second point. 
Coercioif, he said, could only be legal if the ]}o\vet to make 

ypij. ir. p 
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,vr6X npon.ft State liad been granted to Congress; and 

..question he decided in the negative.® ’ 

* Mr;' Buchanan subsequently attempted to explain away his 
explanation. The* Federal Govcjrnment could not coerce, a 
State, but it could execute the laws by force in defiance of 
State resistance— a distinction without a difference, an implicit 
contradiction of the constitutional and practical doctrine that 
force used against a State meant war. Mr. Lincoln after- 
wards took the same distinction, and went so far as to ignore 
the whole past and 2 n'(.*sent, to invent a new set of facts, an 
unreal situation, in the formal i)roclamations and i)ul)lic 
dcsi)atchcs by which he levied vast aimiies to suiqjrcss ‘ con- 
spiracies,’ declared war on ‘ rioters,’ and blockad(;d the coasts 
of ‘ lawless assemblages.’ Facts were too strong alike for 
faction and fiction. Secession was the act of the States 
through the identical Conventions which had brought them 
into the Union, the recognised Executive Governments and 
Legislatures which had ruled and rei>r('sented them thendn ; 
and on this inconvenient truth, the inonKuit they i)aKS(;d 
from words to dcjeds, the minority President and the lie- 
publican ruiu]) of Congress had to act. 

No attemj^t was evesr made to ‘ execute the laws ’ ; war, 
and war against the «States, invasion, blockade, regular hosti- 
lities waged against the Confederate* State's as a foreign Power, 
belied all constitutional evasions, and coni})ellcd tkc Fediiral 
Government to (jontrstdict itself by claiming the j)i’ivilege8 
while striving to escaiJO the consequences of btdligerency. 
The special pleadings of IMr. Buchanan and Mr. Lincoln only 
served to iirovc t’neir convudion that \far against a State was 
a thing too clearly illegal to be avowed. Hence much of the 


" A clause authorising an exertion of force against a delinquent State came 
up for conaieferation in the Convention of 1787 on May 31. Madison argued 
that the use of force against a State would look more like a declaration of war 
than an infliction of punishment, and would probably be considered by the 
party attacked as a dissolution of all previous comjjacts. On his motion the 
clause was set aside A week later Madison said that ‘ a Government formed 
on the sui)posed practicability of using force against the unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of the States would prove visionary and fallacious.’ Buchanan, p. 128. 
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illogical and inconsistent l^ctoring whicli made the Noxthem 
cause so unpopular with nearly all educated and wall-inforpaeil 
rfoteigners. The North was in a moral dilemma. If secession 
were a nullity, she was violating the Constitution in waging 
war on the States. If she were legally at war, secession had 
in fact dissolved the Union. • , 

Some hot-headed Southern fire-eaters and logical doc- 
trinaires had declared in favour of the re-oiiening of the 
African slave-trade. This is the sole pretext for the allegation 
ofttju made at the time, and casually repeated by one English 
writer from whom respect for historical facts might have been 
ex 2 )e<:ted, ‘ that the deshe to develoi) as well as i)reserve slavery ’ 
was the very mainspring of secession. The Constitution of the 
United States left the question ojwn after, and only after, 1808. 
Till then Congress was forbidden to interfere with the trade. 
The constitutional Convention of the Confederate States — 
such was the title assumed by the seven seeedc'rs and the six 
Htates which subsequently joiiusl them — made the luohibition 
of the slave-trade a clauses of the CJonstitution, a law juactically 
irr(q)ealable. The accusation tlnui is not only not true, but 
the exact rtiverse of the truth. Otherwise the constitution 
elaboi'ated at Montgomery follows closcsly the main outlines 
of th(i com])act of 1787, only ox])biftnng in unmistakable 
languf’ge every j)oint which seemed controvertible or which 
had beeii controverted, and introducing a few amendments 
W'hosc wisdom almost every jwditical thinker entitled to resjiect 
has unhesitatingly aiquoved. Tlui President was to hold 
oillce for six years, a^d was not to be r«!-cligiblc. Congress 
wa.s i)ermitted to provide for the admission of Cabinc't 
Ministers to a seat on the floor, i.c. to a position like that of 
Territorial delegates, * with the right of si)eech but not of 
voting. In the midst of a struggle for existence, it 'xiever found 
time to carry out a pmqmse better suited to the ordinary 
course of jrablic business in i^eaco than to the exigencies of war. 

® They claimed that Missouri — whose lawful GovcrniTicnt was actively 
Secessionist— and Kentucky had formally joined the Confederacy. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

BEPUBLICAN DUPLICITY. THE TRUE STORY OF SUMTER. 

Lincoln’s Stranfje and Ambiffuous Speeches -Negotiations — Kvacuation of 
Sumter repeatedly promised by the Federal Government — Treacherous 
Attcmi^t at Surprise— Tlie War forced on the South by Bepublican under- 
hand dealings - The Motive. 

As the new President made a triumphal progress to Washing- 
ton through the States which had elected him, he delivered 
speeches, brief indeed, but from their very brevity more signi- 
ficant and more ominous. He admitted at Indianaiiolis that 
* the marching an army into South Carolina without the 
consent of her people ai»d with hostile intentions towards 
them would be coercion and invasion; but if the United States 
were merely to recover their forts and i^roperty, collect the 
customs duties and assert the powers which the Federal 
Government claimed, was this coercion or invasion ? ’ Mr. 
Lincoln knew that he could not recover Moultrie or levy a 
dollar in Charleston till he had laid the city in ashe':. Was 
that coercion ? He knew that thirty thousand nien could 
hardly instal a Federal judge in Columbia. Was tiuit invasion ? 
Such playing with double-edged words — and words that flung 
fire among flax — would have been ridiculed in a debating 
society, and was unjiardonable in one whose words must affect 
the action of Governments, the motion of armies and the 

r 

temper of nations. A still more startling sentence followed : 
‘ If a State'and county were equal in extent of territory and 
number of inhabitants, in what was the State better than the 
county? What mysterious right had the State to play 
t3rrant ? ' He might as well have asked. Why should Belgium 
enjoy any privileges ‘denied to Lancashire? Was he really 
ignorant of the leading facts of American history, the first 
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principles of American law ? or was the question a claptrap * 
ai>peal to ignorance and faction ? If it meant anything, it 
suggested a subversion of the existing order, sure to bo for- 
cibly resisted by two-thirds of the States and more than half 
their population. To insinuate revolution, to hint civil war 
in terms like these, indicates the man as yet unimpressed 
by responsibility. Even as a matter of taste, what would be 
thought of an English statesman who should ostentatiously 
declare that Scotland was of no more account than Sussex, 
or put Ireland on a jiar with Derbyshire ? How would such 
an orator, during an access of Scotch or Irish feeling, be 
received in Gla.sgow or Dublin ? ' No public man, after a 
similar insult to the excited pride of a free people, could hope 
to enjoy in any great city a reception agreeable to his dignity ; 
and Mr. Lincoln was junidently advised to avoid the streets of 
Baltimore, and to pass through Maryland in a sort of in- 
cognito. He was in no danger of such treatment as a Royalist 
Chief Justice had undergone from the mob of Boston ; the 
assassination jdot devised to explain his evasion was a pure 
fiction ; but it would not have suited the President-elect to 
be hooted through tbc only Bouthern city he had to entt'.r.® 
Mr. Lincoln ajipeared in Washington, to be installed with- 
out disturbance or demonstration of*hostility on March 4, 
1861. His inaugiu’al adthess maintained his ambiguous atti- 
tude, and yet committed him to grave and glaring usurjiation. 

Whatever Mr. Lincoln’s oiiinion on the legality of secession, 
ho knew it to bo a doubtful probhim, on which immeasur- 
ably superior lawyers held the Southern view. It was 
either a subject falling within the reserved powers of the 

• Mr. Lincoln’s levity was incomparably worse. Some English counties are 
older than England. An American State is the oldest and only essential 
element in American polity ; a county is tlie last and most purely artificial of • 
American political divisions. There was a studied insolcnpc in the comparison 
which only an American as familiar with American as a cultivated Englishman 
with English traditions could fully appreciate. See de Xocqueville, Democracy 
in America, vol. i. p. 86 et seq. 

* Ev*n Mr. Greeley virtually admits that this was all the President had to 
fear. See American Conflict, i. p. 420, and especially the note. 
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Bovereign States, as the South held, or, from the Northern 
standi)oint, a question of law to be decided by the Supreme 
Court. Had that Coui’t pronounced against the legality of 
secession, the action to be taken was a qut^stion for Congress. 
Even the desi>otic Jackson had ai>pcaled to Congress before 
threatening South Carolina with a military ‘ enforcement of 
the -law.’ By proclaiming his intention to ‘ execute the laws,’ 
seize forts and collect taxes within the sc;c.ede<l States, Mr. 
Lincoln not only decided th<j question of law in conttaupt of 
the proper tribunal, but dtqu'iAed Congr(?ss and the North(!rn 
people of their right to decide, coolly and at leisure, ‘whether 
they would ondeaAour to reconstnud the Union on the novel 
])rinciplo of compulsion, '.riitiy elected him on i)osith'e and 
cmjjhatic assuran(x*s that his election did not mean separa- 
tion; they were now' chc-ated out of tlieir o])i)ortunity of recon- 
sidering the case itudcr the new light w’hich had done so much 
to sober and startle thcin, while half of them still believed 
coercive Avar illegal, and a moiety of the other half abhorred it 
as foolish and wicked. 

At the same time Mr. Lincoln thrcAV his glove in the face 
of tlie Southern people. lie told them that he Avould act in a 
manner Avhich, as the facts stood, mt'ant a Avar of iiiAasion. 
Yet he had dcprecatoa the idea of Avar, and, if his w'ords 
meant anything, had nullilied his oaa'u menace by rey/»uncing 
beforehand tlxe only means of executing it. If, as he declaim'd, 
he Avould not place intruders in the Southern customs-hoirses, 
apjioint intrusive judges marshals and attorneys, or su2)port 
them by armed force, he could collect no duties and exe-cute 
no law's. The iutaugural speech, like its i>i^t>doces8ors, con- 
tradicted itself at every turn. For Bejxublicans of Mr. 
Chandler’s ty[)e the speecli meant war. Hesitating Con- 
servative Unionists inferred with equal jxistice that it pro- 
mised to ax'oid Avar. I)emocra.ts saw that the President had 
giv'cn a ixkidge which nullilied his threats of coercion. The 
Southern iieople saw that they had been insulted, but saw 
that the challenge! giA't-n in one stuxteixce had been retr^ted in 
another. Southern statesmen dreAV the true conclusion — that 
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the speech meant ahything or nothing, and must he interpreted 
by the temper of the North. But that temper was uncertain. 
A straiglitforward speech would have steadied it, would have 
elicited a cry for war or a peremptory demand for peace ; and 
for that reason Mr. Lincoln and his advisers had been cai'e- 
fully ambiguous. 

The selection of the Oabinet was significant. The Secretary 
of State was the chief of the violent Kcpublicans who had 
countersigned IleliJcr’s abusive and mcmacing manifesto. The 
'JVeasury was filled by Salmon 1*. Chase, of Ohio, an Aboli- 
tionist less desperate than Sumner and less scrupulous than 
Greeley^ The War Department was in the charge of Simem 
Oamtiron, of T’ennsylvania, a ‘ j)rofessional politician ’ of whom 
it could only be predicted that he would favour w'hatever course 
promised the largest opportunities of lucrative jobl)cry, the 
most lavish and the most uncontrolled expenditure. Every post 
of importance- was given to tins North. No State- south of the 
Potomac and tlu! Ohio w^as repn.'sented m the Cabinet. Blair 
of Maryland aiid Bates of Missouri w’ere Southerners only as 
was Lincoln himself, by chance, of birth ; their nomination to 
insignificant posts enii)hasis(;d th(' anti-national character ot 
the CTOvermnent. Siu:h a Cabinet was another proof of the 
utterly unparalleled nature! of the situfSion, the anti-Unionist 
attitude of th<! victorious party. N(!ver had a CabiiKit con- 
sisted solely of SoutheriKU's, with aii insignificant Ponjis_yl- 
vanian and Tndianian stuck into insignificant jdaces. Never 
had the Union been ruled by a ])arty in w'hose Conventions 
the Northern States were not represented, or which had not 
received a Northern vote tenfold lai'gcr than the whole South 
had cast for Lincoln. 

Peace at any price, so it were peace w’ith honour, was the 
interest of the Confiideraoy and the policy of its Government. 
It was fortunate that its Prcisident was at onc-e a soldier aiul 
a statesman, thoroughly familiar with the military resources 
of the North, with the strength of the Navy, with th(} character 
of Northern politicians. He appreciated the motives which 
might induce the Republican leaders to precipitate hostilities 
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and was anxious to avert them if possible, Ind if not, to throw 
the whole responsibility, visibly and miquestionably, upon the 
party which had aU to gain by war. 

The first imijortant act of his Government was to send 
Commissioners to Wasliiugton. Their formal instructions of 
couTLe looked to the recognition of the Confederate States, the 
provision to be made for the common debt of the Union, the 
transfer of the forts still held by Federal troops within Con- 
federate jurisdiction, and the settlement of all reciprocal claims. 
The immediate object was the maintenance of peace on the 
lines of the statun quo. Mr. Crawford, the first of the Commis- 
sioners, arrived before Mr. Buchanan retired ; but the latter 
had lost his head amid the incessant menaces and denuncia- 
tions of thp Iladicals, more excusably and less completely 
than his successor. Mr. Lincoln might have been hooted 
through Baltimore ; Mr. Buchanan was reasonably afraid of 
personal outrage on his homeward road, short as it was, and 
thought it not unlikely that he would find his modest Penn- 
sylvanian country-seat in flames. Nothing was done till the 
new Government came into power on March 4, 1861. Mr, 
Seward refused to receive the Commissioners. This was need- 
less discourtesy ; the reception of eminent citizens of Southern 
States in no wise prejudiced the (pxestion whether those States 
had now beconui a foreign Power. The envoys werg' fiien of 
standing too high to quibble with him on ixobits of eticpxette. 
An informal letter from Mr. Crawford to Mr. ForsyAh, a public 
man of the highest character and station, opened their mission 
on March 12. Couched in the usual terms of diplomatic 
courtesy, it was answered by Mr. Seward in a long, argumen- 
tative, offensive pajxer, refusing the r«^queBted interview with 
the President. Mr. Seward, in a long public life. and a sub- 
sequent official experience of eight years, showed a statesman’s 
adroitness in discriminating between those whom it was ne- 
cessary to court and those whom it was safe to insult. The 
nature of the man was indicated by the story — true or well 
invented — that he gratuitously told a gi’cat English statesman 
(attending the Heir to the Crown on a complimentary visit to 
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the States) that his first act on coming into power would be 
to quarrel with England. Mr. Seward would never have so 
blustered before a French statesman or a private Englishman. 
With the like adroitness he kept his letter of March 15 for 
private display and subsequent publication ; and, to amuse 
them till the Northern Government was ready to act and the 
Northern people wrought into a different mood, opened an in- 
direct communication with the Confederate Commissioners 
through Judge Nelson and Judge Campbell, of the Supremo 
Court.® The question of Sumter was urgent. Mr. Seward 
knew that without express assurances from Washington the 
Confederate Government could not much longer forbear its re- 
duction. The Judges warned him upon their own authority, 
Bujiported by that of the Chief Justice, that it would be im- 
possible, without serious violations both of the "Constitution 
itself and of exjiress Congressional statutes, to attempt the 
coercion of the seceding States ; also, that the refusal of a re- 
cognition to which they hold themselves clearly and instantly 
entitled might lead to irrevocable and very unfortunate inci- 
dents. The Secretary’s tone was such that the Judges believed 
him to be restrained even from recognition rather by the state 
of public feeling in the North than by his own judgment. 

However that might be, Mr. Steward’s language about 
Fort Sumter was as explicit as i)ossible. ‘ The evacuation 
of the tort is as much as the Administration can bear.’ This 
was the immediate and 2 >i'eBsing issue. Mr. Seward autho- 
rised the Jiidges to say that, before a letter could reach Mr. 
Davis, the latter would learn by telegraph that the order 
for the evacuation of Fort Sumter had been given. As for 
Fort Pinckney and Pensacola, no change should be made. 

« 

• The narrative is given in full in Mr. Davis’s Itisc mid Fall of the Confede- 
rate Got^emment Draper sui)presscs all the important part— Mr. Seward’s 
pledges and their violation. Mr. Greeley slurs every essential point, and omits 
the name of Judge Nelson— a Northern witness to Judge Campbell’s interviews 
with Seward, and the originator of the indirect verbal negotiations. As the 
facts were published and the charges made during the war, the absence of reply 
and the^vasions of the best Northern historians bear conclusive testimony to 
the accuracy of the authorities quoted below. 
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Judge Campbell communicated this assurance to the Com- 
missioners. They required that the pledge should be re- 
duced to writing. This was done bj' Judge Campbell; the 
written statement was approved by Judge Nelson, and the 
whole transaction rei)orted to Mi*. Howard by letter. In con- 
sideration of this express engagemeait to leave the status of 
Fort Pinckney unaltered and forthwith to evacuate Sumter, the 
Confederates made two concessions of vital moment. Tlu'y 
refrained from pressing the demand for recognition — a point 
on which Mr. Seward showed great i)ersonal anxiety ; and 
they forbore to reduce the forts, then clearly in their power. 
All this occurred on March 15. Seward’s pledge obviously 
imi>lied that the evacuation of Fort Sumter shoidd be ordered 
within two or 'tlu'ee days. On the 20th the Commissioners 
learned from General Beauregard, commanding at Charh'ston, 
that Sumter had not been evacuated, and that Major Ander- 
son was still working on its defcmces ; a breach of the truce 
which would have entitled the Confederates to compel an in- 
stant surrender. The d(.'sj)atch was submitttul to ^Ir. Seward 
by the Judges above-named. He pleaded that the delay was 
accidental, and repeated his promise. This assurance was 
again given in writing to the Commissioners by Judge Camp- 
bell, who again comnnniicated to Mr. Seaward in writing what 
had been said on his behalf, kfr. Seward then rep^itod, on 
March 2], his absolute pltulgc to evacuate Sumter and leave 
the shiliis quo of Fort Pinckney undisturbed. 

Meantime Mr. Fox, afterwards Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, had m*ged upon the Governniejit a plan for the violent 
or surreptitious relief of Fort Sumter. Finding, as he said, 
the President and Mr. Blair disiiosed to sanction his plan. Fox 
proposed a visit to Charleston to ascertain its practicability. 
By Mr. Lincoln’s orders he left Washington on the 19th, and 
reached Chark^ston on the 21st (the day on which Mr. Seward 
repeated his promise that tJie fort should bo immediately 
evacuated). Mr. Fox recorded that he had obtained from 
the Governor of South Carolina permission to visit Fort 
Sumter. How that permission was obtained he was careful 
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not to tell ; but that it was given on an undcrstajiding that 
his purpose was pacific there could be no question. What 
actually passed is told in the Governor’s report to the 
State Legislature. The pass was given ‘ expressly upon the 
pledge of i)acific 2»uri)ose.’ Fox’s legal status, then, was that 
of a spy, liable to be hanged on detection. Morally he and 
his Government * were in the position of men using a flag 
of truce to covoi’ a concerted suri)rise —a crime which the 
ojmiion of all nations and the customs of civilised wai' brand 
with esi)ecial infamy. A few days later a second sjiy, Colonel 
Lamon, em])loyed by Mr. Lincoln, exjM’essly informed Gover- 
nor I’ichens that he was sent to .arrange the removal of the 
garrison. lie obtaimjd a jiass. On his return from Sumter 
he asked if a war vessel might enter the harlJoiu' to i-emovo 
the garrison. The Governor refustid. Lincohx’s ‘ confidential 
agent ’ then suggest{,'d an ordinax’y stt'amer, to which the 
other agreed. This tx'ansaclion was rei)ort(jd by Picktais to 
the Commissioners by telegraj)!!. TIk) Commissiont'rs sent 
the message tlirough Judge Cami)hell to klr. Seward, who on 
the next day, Ainil 1, repudiated Lamon in huiguago which 
suggested that he luid been kei>t in ignorance of the tran- 
saction. Mr. Seward, however, engaged iu tcnlhifl th.at the 
Government woixld not undertake (attetlij)!) to sniqdy Sumter 
irilhovl tJur notice to Governor I’ic.kens. Judge Campbell 

noted the inconsistency, and asked, ‘ Am I to understand that 
there h.as been a change in your former comnnmications ? ’ 
i.v. the eugag(iments to cvacu.ate Sximter. ‘ None,’ replied Mr. 
Seward. On Ajudl 7, learning that the Federal Government 
were making scca-td i)rci)aral.ions for the naval attack planned 
by Mr. I’ox, the Commissioners again addressed Mr. Seward 
in writing (xising the |ignaime of Judge Cami)bell, since Mr. 

'* They knew (1) that Mr. Seward’s promises implied the pacific character 
of Fox’s mission ; (2) that his pass could have been obtained on no other under- 
standing. (dj Tlic publication of Pickens’s message put them in full possession 
of the facts. Yet Fox’s scheme was secretly pressed forward, and its author 
rewarded with high promotion, which he retained long after his final exposure. 
It is, furflier, a significant fact that Anderson (a high-minded soldier) was kei)t 
in ignorance of plans which concerned him so intimately. 
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Seward had throughout refused to communicate with them 
directly), enquiring whether his assurances were to be relied 
on. The Secretary replied in writing — ‘ Faith as to Stimter 
fully kept ; u'o/it and see.' At that moment the secret expedi* 
tion was ready, and was expected to remch Charleston within 
forty-eight hours. On the morrow after this last explicit 
pledge, at the moment when the fleet was supposed to be off 
^e harbour, Mr. Chew, a clerk of Mr. Setcard's, accompanied 
by a certain Captain Talbot, read to Governor Pickens and 
General Beauregard at Charleston a i)ai)er said to have been 
delivered to Chew by President Lincohi on the 6th, the day 
h(fore Mr. Scirard’s last p7'omise to (i\Sicna.te the fort, notify- 
ing the State Government that an attenij)t would be made to 
suj)ply Fort Sumter with provisions, and that if not resisted 
no attempt would be made to throw in men, arms or ammu- 
nition without further notice. Even had it been iiroperly 
signed and accredited, the i)aper was a confession of foul play. 
It ignored Mr. Seward’s solemn and reijeated engagements. 
Its delivery was obviously meant not to give warning but to 
cover a surprise ; and even its promise, coming from S('.ward’s 
chief and Fox’s ein])loycr, was dishonoured on its face. The 
notice Was a declaration of war — the despatch of the expedi- 
tion th<j commencement of atjtive hostilities. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Government thus unqxiciflionably h.egan the 
war, and by a signal act of treachery. Mr. Seward’s first 
pledge to evacuate Sumter was given March 15, the last 
April 7. In the interval the question ■was discussed in the 
Cabinet. On March 19 Mr. Lincoln sent Fox to scheme an 
attack ; on the 23rd or 24th he ordered its preparation ; on 
April 6 the fleet had set forth ; on the 8th it was expected 
to enter the harbour ; and not till that moment were the 
Confederate authorities warned that an attack was intended. 
Even had Mr. Seward’s promises been unauthorised, the 
President was bound by them till abundant notice had been 
fpven of their repudiation. Even on this utterly absurd sup- 
position, the attempted '- surprise of April 8 was a fqul trea- 
son. But it is as certain that Mr. Seward dared not and 
did not act without his chiefs full knowledge and sanction, 
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as that such an offence would have compelled his immediate 
dismissal.® His retention in the highest Cabinet office and 
in Lincoln’s full confidence suffices to fix the latter with pre- 
vious cognisance and entire approval of his pledges. Mr. 
Lincoln’s personal share of responsibility for the false pro- 
mises, the deliberate and protracted deception, and the trea- 
cherous surprise which that deception covered and prepared, 
is matter neither of importance nor of doubt. For nearly 
a month the Government of which ho was the absolute chief 
were keeping the Confederate Government from action by 
pledges which at the same time they were i)reparing with all 
possible energy to violate.® 

This treachery had made the capture of Sumter an im- 
mediate necessity. Yet it was not summoned tiU April 11 ; 
then, after long parley, Anderson refused to surrender, and 
was reduced, when the enemy’s fleet was in sight, by a 
thirty-six hours’ bombardment, wherein, strangely enough, 
no man on either side was hurt, though casemates, gmis and 
parapets suffered severely. The Confederates had obviously 
done their very utmost to postpone or avert hostilities. Mr, 
Lincoln, Mr. Seward and their colleagues intentionally and 
deliberately forced on the collision, determined to leave the 
South no choice but between surrender dt discretion and instant 
war. They gained their end. Northern feeling would not sanc- 
tion an offensive war till evei’y effort at peg^jeful settlement had 
been exhausted. Hence it was imperative, if Lincoln’s Pre- 
sidency were not to be signalised by the immediate dissolution 
of the Union and to bring the llepublican party into universal 

‘ The fact that Mr. Lincoln's jneasure, repudiating or ignoring Seward’s 
pledges, was delivered by Seward’s own subordinate leaves no reasonable doubt 
that the two were acting in (^illusion or concert throughout. 

• The whole of this nanlitive is vouched by olficial documents, by a letter 
of Judge Campbell's to Mr. Seward (April 38, 18G1), and by a full statemeut 
subsequently placed on record by the former. Every communication made in 
Mr. Seward’s name was forthwith reported to him in writing. The final pledge 
— given when he believed that effectual measures had been taken to falsify — 
was in his own handwriting. The whole history of the transaction had been 
long notorious, and stood on record, when Draper aVid Greeley 'wrote, and their 
evasion plEits it beyond question. They knew how the facts had been stated by 
the best possible authority, and would have contradicted Judge Campbell 
theilg} been the shadow of a questio^ as to his accuracy. 
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odium Sind contempt, or the Chicago platform to he ignomini- 
ously retracted, that the North should be hurried into wjir on 
false pretences. The authors of the collision, the men who 
had publicly pledged themselves to peace while secretly pre- 
paring war, iirotited by their ow'ii duplicity, and concealed the 
transactions which had rendered the reduction of Sumter an 
instant necessity of self-defenc-e. The North was persuaded 
that the South had struck the first blow — had ‘ fired on the 
uniform,’ ‘ had insulted the flag.’ The imjierious self-will of a 
dictatorial dcmoi*racy was successfully inflamed to fury ; and 
from this point it would be as profitable to trace the sequence 
of fancies in a fever dream as to follow the unreasoning im- 
pulses of a deluded jieople.^ 

Mr. Lincoln actually vcntirred, in his message of July 
1861, to deny that the reduction of Fort Sumter was an act 
of self-dciteuce. Eeverse the case : su])pose France allied with 
the Confederacy ; a Confederate gandson holding — in spite of 
repeated (mgagements to evacuate it — a commanding fortress 
in New York Bay ; a French sejuadron, long expected, at last 
signalled as in sight and bearmg down to tluur aid. Bujipose 
a defensive policy in high favour at Washington. Would 
orders to ‘ remain on the defen si v(i ’ have saved an officer re- 
si)onsible for the saftty of New York if he had not reduced 
the fort, if ho had waited till its guns and those of the fleet 
were turned upon the dc'fencelt'ss city ? How would a court- 
martial have dealt wdfh such a case ? and how long would 
Mr. Lincoln have hesitated to sign the death-wai-rant of the 
soldier who had acted according to the Presidential ititerpre- 
tation of ‘ self-defence ’ ? 

’ All Northern writers, from tircclcy and Draper downwards, repeat that 
* the South began the war.’ But not one of then^Hells us what the'Soath could 
have done, aftta the promised evacuation of Summer had once been peremptorily 
refused, when an enemy’s fleet was threatening to enter the harbour which 
Sumter Commanded. Let any reader with my account in hand look at their 
narratives of the first few weeks of Lincoln’s administration ; he will hardly 
escax>e the infei’cnce that they knew this story and dared not face it. Half- 
hints, fragmentary quotations, partial allusions and sudden suppressions re- 
ceive tlicir connection, elucidation, completion from the above narrative, which 
might otherwise seem unreasonably full and tediously accurate. 
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CHArTEE IV. 

THE CHOICE OF THE STATES. 

Mr. Lincoln proclaims War — Conijicls the Border States to take a side— Heroism 
of Vi r^'inia — Maryland betrayed by her Clovernor and enslaved by surprise 
— Kentucky and Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina — West 
Virj^iiiia and East Tennessee Comiiarative Kesourccs — Southern Geo- 
graphy — Threat to hang Southern seamen — Medicines declared Contraband. 

On April 13, after the fall of Siiratcr, Virginia demanded what 
})o]ic.y tlic Federal Executive intended to pursue towards the 
Confederate States. Mr. Lincoln n'idied by rcjiititing the 
story about holding forts and collecting duties. ‘ Eurtlicr 
than might be j;c(piired to do this, there should be no use of 
for(ie against the people.’ He gave the Virginians to under- 
stajid that while he claimed the abstract right to regain 
‘ Fedc'i'al in*oj)evty,’ he would not resort to armed invasion 
and pledged himself most distinctly to confine his efforts to 
harbours, coast and border defences, a»d so forth.' In forty- 
eight hours he had changed liis mind and broken his promises. 
On April 15 lie issued a proclamation calling for 75,000 men 
to put down ‘ combinations too i)o^"eiful to be su2)prcsscd 
by law,’ and commanded the said combinations (that is, the 
Governors, legislatm'os and jicople of seven States) to ‘ retire 
peaceably to their homes ’ ! 

The North was wild with patriotic fervour. Five minutes’ 
enquiry would have enabled any journalist of live years’ ex- 
perience to detect the nntruthfulness of the storyjssued from 
the White House — a glance at a mjip of Charleston harbour 
would have suggested something like the truth. What was 
the Federal fleet- about? What had passed between the 
Governments? Wliy had the long forbearance of the Con- 

* Giejlcy, i. 452. 
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federates suddenly ceased? These questions should have 
occurred to any intelligent reader of the most unscrupulous 
Bepublican organs; these once publicly asked and pressed, 
Mr. Lincoln was lost. But very few sober men were left ; 
and of these none could have commanded a hearing unless 
they could have told the story of the secret negotiations at 
once, before the North was committed. 

A few W’eeks before, military coercion w'as a word that the 
Chandlers and Chases feared to utter aloud. Meetuig after 
meeting, attended by those to whom Lincoln owed his place, 
by the leading citizens of the great commercial cities, unani- 
mously denounced the idea as hateful, wdeked, illegal, abomin- 
Mr. Lmcohi had been told, amid thmiders of applause, 
xhat a Republican army marching upon the South would be 
destroyed by a fire in its rear. In an instant, in the twmkling 
of an eye^ll this w'as changed for a passion that would listen 
to no facts, a war fever as fierce as that of Chandler and his 
associates. 

The double policy of the Rei)ublican Cabinet — the peace 
negotiations, the war measures of Lincoln and Seward — had 
served their double purpose ; had baffled the earnest efforts of 
the Confederates to keep the peace, and hidden those efforts 
from the great majority of the Northern people. The South 
had been forced, the North tricked into wtir. The players of 
that double game have gone where ‘ all hearts are open, all 
desu'es known.’ Their secrets cannot long be hidden from the 
scrutiny of biographers and historians ; already enough is 
known to reveal, not perhaps their individual intentions, but 
their collective responsibility. 

It is the business of history to judge them in their political 
rather than in their personal character;! One whose memory 
retains the -clue can best sum up the evidence ; it must be left 
to a generation which did not share the tremendous passions, 
the intense and often agonising interest of that Titanic conflict, 
to pass a final judgment upon the actors. The North 'was 
deluded — with its o%n consent. Vult decipi, et dedjpiatur. 
The Border States had watched the course of events and 
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understood their significance. They saw that the Federal 
Government had been the aggressor, and — as they on strong 
pritnd facie grounds believed, and as is now proven — the wilful, 
calculating, treacherous aggressor. They saw through ^e 
thin veil thrown over offensive invasion and fratricidal war. 
Tljcir State pride, their constitutional traditions were outraged 
by the impertinence which treated sovereign States as * law- 
less combinations.’ From Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina, from Kentucky and Tennessee, from Missouri and 
Arkaiisas came one unanimous cry of disgust, contempt and 
indignation. They had adhered to the Union in spite of 
unnumbered insults and wrongs. But the Union to which 
they had adhered was the Union of Hamilton, Washington, 
Randolph and Jefferson ; a voluntary Union of sovereign 
States, excluding the very idea of comi)ulsion. Forced to 
choose between secession and coercion, witli one Voice the 
Border States, Delaware scarcely excepted, refused to join in 
a war of aggression. K(}ntucky proclaimed herself neutral. 
Missouri followed the same course. Governor Hicks, of Mary- 
land, refused to convoke the Legislature or appeal to the 
people. In so doing he betrayed his trust. It was not for 
him to decide the course of Maryland, but to obey her will as 
it should be dechxred by her sovereign jicople. If ho believed 
that that will was in favour of secession, he was bound se 
soumettre nu se demettre. His offence was especially grave, for 
the jjower of the Government to precil)itate war depended on 
the action of Maryland. It was for her to say whether she 
would allow the invaders of a sister State a passage through 
her territory. Hicks’s subsequent conduct affords strong 
reason to think that he wa*s from the first a traitor to his 
State, disposed to go aa far in the Federal interest as he could 
without risking deposition and punishment. But .even under 
Hicks Maryland stood side by side with her sisters. If fight 
they must, they would fight for the weak against the strong, 
for independence agamst oiipression, for law against usurp- 
ation. That they had really no alternative bqt to join the 
seceding States in the resolute defence of their liberties and 
^ voii. n. Q 
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indepeQdence, or to be dragged, by the North into a war purely 
offensive and — as they almost universally believed — wicked, 
l^atuitous, illegal and criminal, a war of aggression and con- 
quest, was abundantly and speedily ixroved. The States which 
were persuaded or tricked into ‘neutrality’ found to their 
cost what Mr. Lincoln’s explicit and repeated assurances were 
worth. Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri trusted and re- 
pented in chains, under a reign of terror. Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas better understood, as events 
proved, the Government they had to deal with, the crisis which 
itjs proclamation had created. That their proceedings were 
hurried and informal was not their fault, but Mr.. Lincoln’s. 
That secession was the act of a people now all but unanimous, 
t;he rresiden^, his 70,000 volunteers, and the millions who 
were presently called upon to retrieve their defeat, received 
convincing proof. 

The action of Virginia deserves especial notice. She, 
above ah, was forced by the Washington Government to a 
cruel alternative. She had no mind to secede, but it left her 
no choice. It could r(;ach her sister States only through her 
side. She must be the accoinjdice or the first victim ; and in 
the latter case, be the issue of the Northern appeal to the 
^wprd what it might, she must inevitably la; ruined by the 
’costs. Never, since the Athenians abandoned city and 
coimtry, and furnished two-thirds of the fleet which saved the 
calculating and cowardly Peloponnesians from the same fate, 
has history recorded so noble, so generous and so glorious a 
choice. Unless Mainland should act with instant and most 
improbable energy, dei)Ose her treacherous Governor, call a 
Convention, pass an ordinance* of secession, and bar the 
invader’s road, all in a few days’ time, Washington would be 
the headquarters of the enemy’s chi^f army, and the war be 
. waged, from first to last, on Virginian soil. No other Southern 
State was similarly exposed, and none had so much to lose. 
Virginia was a rich, civilised and prosijcrous country, a land 
of thriving towns and valuable .plantations, of well-tilled and 
•well-stocked farms — the Flanders of the South. Eighty years 
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before she had been the martyr of the War of IndependenoeV. 
enlisted the quarrel, wasted and ruined in the service Of 
Massachusetts, ever since her bitter enemy ; her industry 
disorganised, her rising towns fired, the wealth accumulated 
through a hundred and fifty years of peace and prosperity 
plundered and destroyed, while the Colonics which had begun 
the war, for whose rights, rather than her own, she had drawn 
the sword, were safe from invasion and slow to answer her 
call. The elder statesmen and soldiers of the present genera- 
tion had heard the story of those days in childhood at tlie 
J^nces of fixthers ^ who had shared the struggle against Corn- 
wallis. Her younger citizens remembered the tales of their 
grandfathers, the family legends of suffering and terror, of 
slaughter and conflagration. 8he counted the cost. The 
Federal Crovernment would have given her her own price for 
a support which would have secured Maryland and Kentucky, 
and opened a way to the heart of the South. But Virginia 
chose rather to suffer than to share the wrong. The procla- , 
mation had put before her a plain choice between honour and 
safety. At onc(; her course was det(d*mined. Her Convention 
met, and the Old Dominion renounced her fellowship with the 
West, which owed to her its being, with the North, for which 
she had done and suffered more than alVthe Northern Colonies, 
and cast in her lot, calmly, kigally, and decisively, with the 
Southern sisters whose intemperance she had often rebuked, 
whose haste and fire she had constantly tamed and controlled, 
whose present action she had deprecated, but with whom lay 
the right, as every man of whom America w'as jnoud had laid 
it down ; the right defined by the pen of Jefferson, achieved 
by the sword of Washington, and maintained by Madison, 
Monroe, Bandolph, Cajhoun at the bar and in the Senate, 

Had the statesmen of the South designed, as Northern 
writers recklessly allege, to seize Washmgton, they might 
have done so. They might have liberated Maryland, and 
thrown back the war on to the soil of Pennsylvania. But 
they were resolute to await the first blow, to act only in self- 
= General Lee was the son of the famous ‘ Light Horse Harry.’ 
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defence ; and they suffered severely for their self-restraint. 
The garrison of Harper’s Ferry began hostilities by destroy- 
ing as far as they could the arms there stored. The naval 
arsenal of Norfolk was fired at midnight on Ajiril 20 ; one 
great ship of the line, two frigates, and four smaller vessels 
were sunk, and property to the value of millions of dollars 
destroyed by order of the Federal officer in command.® 

It must be remembered that the property of the Federal 
Government was the projjerty of the States at large. The 
navy, the army, the shii^s, the cannon, the small -arms, the 
ammunition, the arsenals, the machinery did not belong to^ 
the President, to Congress, or to the Northern States. The 
forts must necessarily go to the States on whose soil they 
were i>laced ; ‘of all else, the South had at least as good a 
right as the North to seize her share, i)ending a settlemtnit of 
accounts. Unhappily nineteen-twentieths of the military and 
naval material of the Union was within Northern reach, and 
was forcibly appropriated by the North. Tliis advantage 
was partially compensated by the personal quality of those 
respectively at the head of affairs. Mr. Davis understood 
incomparably better than any of his antagonists the business 
of war. Had he long contenTiplated or ‘ plotted ’ secession and 
civil war, the promi^tKess with which he acted when installed 
in office leaves no doubt how effectively the South would have 
been armed. As it was she had neither stores nor factories, 
neither ships nor camion, rifles nor sabres. Of powder she 
had not enough for a three months’ campaign. In taking the 
money stored in the Mint of Louisiana, the arms and ammu- 
nition in the arsenals, two or three revenue cutters lying in 
her liarbours, a score of ungarrisoned old-fashioned forts, and 
finally in compelling the Federal troo^p on the Texan frontier 

• It is said'that the Northern arsenals had been depleted by Floyd, Secretary 
of War under Buchanan, for the benefit of the South. Documents and statis- 
tics prove that the charge is utterly false. The Southern States had not even 
their fair share of small-arms, and these were mainly worthless. Everything 
else, except the artillery, arms and stores of the army on the Mexican frontier, 
was within Northern control. See Buchanan's Admmistratw7i a^d Davis's 
liise Wild Fall, 
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to surrender and hand over their cannon, rifles, ammunition 
and transport, the seceding States only took their own, and a 
very small part thereof.^ 

Governor Burton, of Delaware, in reply to Mr. Lincohi’s 
proclajuation, simply stated with indubitable truth that the 
.laws of the State did not permit compliance. Hicks, of Mary- 
land, found himself compelled to affect a more decided loyalty ; 
he pledged himself to send no troops from the State unless for 
the defence of Washington. lie reminded the people that they 
would soon have an opportunity of expressing their opinion 
'as to whether they should remain in the Union or thtar desire 
to see it broken up.^ But inaction under the circumstances 
was action of the most imiiortant kind. Neither the Legisla- 
lature nor the peophi had any mind to afford a free way to an 
army on its way to attack the sister State of Virginia ; and 
Avhen, about noon on April 19, the 6th Massachusetts regi- 
ment with oth()r troops, the vanguard of the North-Eastern 
invaders, coming by rail, marched through the streets of 
Baltimore, the Marylanders instinctively felt thicmselves be- 
trayed. These troops had and could have but one errand. 
They came to wage war on the South, of which Maryland was 
part ; their instant objective was Virginia, ‘ her ancient and 
faithful ally.’ Their presence on suclT an errand was cither 
a constitutional outrage or an act of treacherous hostility. 
Both by public and by constitutional law, as a sovereign 
Power and a member of the Union, Maryland was bound to 
expel them. The cultivcated, high-bred, hosjutable aristocracy 
and the indomitable populace of the Marble City were of one. 
mind : the appearance of the invaders called them at once to 
arms. The temper of the intruders was that of Chandler. 

’ Mr. Floyd had resigned* on account of Mr, Buchanan’s refusal to fulfil the 
engagements given to South Carolina ; but the President had previously re- 
quired his resignation on account of a financial transaction, irregular in the 
last degree, but which brought no sort of advantage to the South, to Floyd, or 
anyone connected with him. We have seen how lax hod been the financial 
administration in former times. Buchanan, p. 18G. 

* Thus acknowledging the right of secession, And the unright of coercion. 
Coupled ^th his subsequent conduct (v. in/ra, p. 23.3) this language seems to fix 
upon him, in no technical or ambiguous sense, the character of a traitor. 
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Before a single shot had been discharged (though one of them 
is said to have been hurt by a stone) the troops deliberately 
fired a murderous volley among the people, killing eleven and 
severely wounding many more. This outrage was the com- 
mencement of a conflict in which the invaders lost thyee or 
four men killed, and a few sufiiciently hurt to be sent to, 
hospital. The influence of Kane, the deservedly popular chief 
of police, at last secured the unmolested dej^arture of the 
soldiers — a service which Messrs. Seward and Lincoln never 
forgave. After the blood of her citizens had thus been shed 
by an invading force, under the President’s orders, the 
Governor of Maryland was content — instead of demanding 
satisfaction and providing for the prevention of similar out- 
rages in futurd® — to ‘ request ’ that no more troops should be 
sent through Baltimore. The President replied, in sublime dis- 
regard of facts, that the troops ■were required and intended for 
the defence of Washington ! Mr. Seward added some imper- 
tinence about the time w'hen ‘ American troops were welcome 
in Maryland.’ Both stooped to a transparent fiction. The 
errand of the troops was one •which at any period would have 
ensured them a hostile re.c('ption in klaryland, the invasion 
of Virginia; and while Lincoln refrained from aggression 
Washington was as siUe as Boston. Mr. Lincoln, with the 
Governor’s complicity', poured regiment after regiment into 
the State under the comimuid of the afterwards notorious 
General Butler; occ.upied Annapolis in ordei to juevent the 
meeting of the Legislature at the State capital, and on May 13 
seized Baltimore and all the railways leading through the 
State by military violence. Mr. (Jrecley himself admits that 
but for these acts of fraud and force the State of Maryland 
would have gone out of the Union juomptly and by as 
great a majority as Virginia or Tennessee. The Legislature 
met at Frederick, a stronghold of the Unionists, and ■with 
calm courage passed a vote of censure upon the war and 

® The President’s legal Authority to call out the militia of New England was 
dubious. The Constitution he had sworn to observe forbade him to bliug them 
into Maryland, except at the request of her legislature. 
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its authors. The military arrest of a large number of its 
members obliged it to adjourn on May 14.^ On the same day 
Governor Hicks threw off the mask, broke his oath of office, 
his solemn recent pledges, and called for four regiments of 
volunteers under the proclamation he had officially denounced 
as illegal ! 

On April 19, while protesting to Maryland that he designed 
no invasion of the South, that he was only calling for troops 
to defend Washington, Mr. Lincoln ordered the invasion of 
Virginia. He sent the steam frigate Pawnee with 460 Mas- 
sachusetts voluntecirs to seize .the navy-yard at Norfolk ; but 
the ships had been already sunk and the guns disabled, and 
the Federal officers thought it prudent not to await an attack. 
In a few hours the Virginian flag was hoisted dver the ruins ; 
many of the ginis were unspiked ; the officers left to fire the 
navy-yard were caplur(!d, and the Merriniac — one of the sunken 
frigates — W'as recovered, to figure in one of the most important 
of the many brilliant actions performed by the tiny navy of 
the Confederacy.* 

’ In most American Chambers a majority is required for a quorum. 

** Mr. Draper and Mr. Greeley have stated, with X)rudent avoidance of details 
and fifpires, that the South was well armed, and armed at the expense of tho 
North. The fact is as I have stated it ; the exai'o quantity of arms, cai)s, aud 
pounds of jiowdor are f^iven from oiUcial docunnmts in Davis’s liisc and Fall, 
Mr. Greeley scrujiled not to relate anecdotes and conversations, reflecting on 
men in every respect at least his equals, without voucher of any kind. For 
instance, he relates a story imjiutiiig the meanest and most yiurposeless 
falsehood to General Magruder. According to this tale the General was alone 
with Lincoln —a notorious inventor of good stories ; but Mr. Greeley did not 
even allege Mr. Lincoln’s or any other authority. Professor Draper seldom 
gives authority for statements which only the most cxjflicit reference to acces- 
sible documents could warrant or excuse. His account of the origin and 
course of secession is a figment of his own brain. Both these authors write 
on occasion as if they had attended not only the secret sessions of the Con- 
federate Congress, but the meetings of Mr. Davis’s Cabinet, and the midnight 
councils that were never held by conspirators who never conspired. Where 
the adverse facts are notorious, as in the case of the alleged intention to re- 
open the African slave-trade, they invent explanations which are not only 
untrue but at once disproved by reference to dates and details. A rule made 
when Virginia was protesting against disunion Jjy two to one was part of 
‘ the sectet compact ’ by which Virginia entered the Confederacy I They get 
rid of the constitutional prohibition by the wild suggestion that any Southern 
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The 8ottth4uiid one or two great moral advantages. A 
large majority of the ofiBcers educated at West Point adhered 
to the North, but the flower of the army were those two hun- 
dred Southern officers who, as Mr. Greeley reluctantly admits, 
could not possibly have fancied that they consulted their own 
ease or comfort — or, an honourable foe would add, their per- 
sonal or professional advantage — in so doing. They knew — 
none so well — how Northern men could fight, and what odds 
Southern volimteers could confront and conquer. They alone 
could fully gauge the terrible significance of their numerical 
inferiority. The indolent, the stolid, the inefficient, as Mr. 
Greeley saj’^s, clung to the North. The Confederacy might fail ; 
the Union, if beaten, would remain strong enough and rich 
enough to rewdrd them. The bitterest of AboHtionist fiuiatics 
testifies to the reckless courage with which the gcmerals of the 
South exposed their lives on the field, and explains the early 
disasters of the North on the ground that, where the troops 
are equally raw, the bravest and most determined offiSters will 
conquer. ‘ The rebels were scldoni beaten through the 
pusillanimity, never through the treachery of their leaders.’ ® 
Such were the leaders of ‘ that incomi)arable Soutluu-n in- 
fantry ’ whose marvellous achievements and matchless en- 
durance have -wrung fr<Sn the bitterest foes reluctant testimony 
to their unrivalled martial quality. A Northern woman, cha- 
racteristically impressed only by their phy sical appearance, 
speaks of some prisoners talcen when sheer exhaustion and 
overwhelming numbers overcame the army which had driven 
the Federal troops to cower under the shelter of their gun- 
boats in the first day’s fighting at ^hiloh. ‘ llow a-vvfully they 
were dressed ! They had carpets, ladies’ quilts, bed-covers for 

might fsoendo from the Confederacy, and bo get rid of the Con BiJtii lion ; 
that is, (1) 11 le, great statesmen of the Confederacy contemplated its speedy dis- 
solution ; (2) Virginia sold her accession to the. Confederacy, with invasion and 
ruin full in view, for a jnomise of no%pparent value ; (8) Texas, dreamed 
of standing alone against England, the North, and the Uorder States, and re- 
pudiating a treaty which ha]£ a dozen English frigates could have enforced ! 

Greeley, i. 500. The whole passage is a reluctant and unconscious con- 
cession of the moral, {diysical and political inferiority of the Northern soldiery* 
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blankets, slouch hats, children’s hats, little girls’ hats, but 
not one a soldier’s cap.’ Yet, says the bitter Abolitionist 
who can "fold no terms too abusive for the statesmen of the 
South, this was ‘ that magnificent infantry which had nearly 
wrenched victory from Grant, had faced without flinching 
famine, nakedness, the hospital and the sword. Would to 
God they had had a different enemy and a different cause.’ ‘ 
Is there a better cause than that of the soldier who fights 
for land and laws, for hearth and home ? Or can an enemy 
be more clearly in the wrong than he who, with every ad- 
vantage of numbers, wealth and stratagem, fights to enforce 
on others a compact whose every obligation he himself has 
shamelessly broken ? 

Victrix causa diis placuit, set! victa Catoni. 

Every individual Southerner instinctively felt that his was 
the cause of law and justice, of country, indei)cndence, right 
and majihood. The Northern invader might convince himself 
that he was in the right, but those obvious facts that impress 
the conscience and the moral instincts of ordinary men were 
all against him. He was an aggressor, an invader. He was 
emphatically doing as he would not have been done by.* 

The population of the North, entirely available for military 
service, was nineteen millions, increased by that largo element in 
Missouri and Kentucky which. Western rather than Southern, 
was soon to show itself ‘ strong upo)i the stronger side,’ to 
more than twenty millions. The iwpulation of the seven 
original seceding States was about five millions, of whom 
rather more than half were white freemen. Virginia, 
Teimesscc, Arkansas and North Carolina had about 2,800,000 
whites and 1,300,000^ blacks. Includmg the exiled recruits 
from Missouri, Kentucky and Maryland, the whit^ population, 
alone available for military service, fell short of five millions 

* Draper, vol. ii. 166. 

« Needless to say that this does not apply to the small minority of Aboli- 
tionist crusaders^ The truths above indicated mg.y be read between the hnes 
of Draxj(tf*'s comparison of the two sections in the early part of his second 
volume, and oven of Greeley’s declamation on the same subject. 
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and a half. The support derived from the three millions and 
a half of negroes, who could be employed to cultivate the soil 
and otherwise set free the white men for service in the field, 
was soon greatly reduced by invasion, deportation and de- 
moralisation ; its value was fully compensated by the drafts 
which the North was able to make on the waste manhood of 
Europe — the restless, starving populace of Connaught and 
Munster and the adventurers of Germany. 

At the very outset, the deduction to be made from the 
nominal strength of Virginia was demonstrated by a pohtical 
farce, whose constitutional absurdity in no wise diminished its 
practical effect. No State can la; dismembered save by her 
own consent. The disaffected representatives of a few Western 
counties, together with a number of self-elected associates, 
came together in Convention, without a shadow of legal or 
popular authority, and resolved that Western Virginia should 
form a separate State. Then the same persons, calling them- 
selves the Legislature of Virginia — ignoring the real Legisla- 
ture, sitting, as before the Act of Secession, at Bichmond — in 
that charaettir affected to sanction the separation of the Western 
district. A more impudent fiction Avas never devised in 
Wall Street. Congress and the Bresident, associating them- 
selves with this fraud ofi the Constitution, ailmittiul the ‘ bogus 
State ’ of West Virginia into the Union. It still retains the 
name and privileges of a State, a monuinent of the great 
shipwreck of law and order from which, after twenty years, 
the Union has imperfectly recovered. 

Eastern Tennessee was a geographical prolongation south- 
ward of Western Virginia, and contained, like the latter, a 
number of Yankee immigrants, generally hostile to secession, 
and, unlike the rest of the Southern peoi)lc, unwillijig to abide 
by the decision and share the fortunes of their State. Nor was 
the desertion of so many of her white population the whole 
injury which the South sustained by the disaffection in these 
two sections. They opened a deep rent in her north-eastern 
frontier, by which a* Northern army might one dqy pass 
through a friendly country and reach Chattanooga, the key of 
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her second defensive line, connecting its Eastern and Western 
divisions. These lines depended on and covered the two great 
railway communications between the Atlantic and the Missis- 
sippi ; the only roads by which, over such vast distances, and 
through so thinly peopled a country, the East and the West 
could be held together ; by which the one great military ad- 
vantage of the South, the possession of interior lines, could 
be effectively utilised. 

In mere military arithmetic, then, the South was outnum- 
bered by four to one. But tills was not the worst. The 
material resources of the North were simply infinite, while 
those of the South were limited in the extreme. The former 
could import arms and ammunition to any extent. All the 
factories of Europe were as fully available as if they had been 
planted on Northern soil. For any such purpose the wealth 
of the South was almost absolutely useless. Cotton enough to 
have purchased everything that she needed was locked up in 
her jiorts and on her phuitations till it became spoil of war. 
She had not a single factory for the manufacture of arms, 
hardly even forges where rails might be wrought for the repair 
of ht*r railways. She had to (rreate, and did create with mar- 
vellous skill and rapidity, manufactories of sraall-arms, cannon 
and ])owdcr, of all of which the Nortlf had abundant supplies. 
Tluj whole Federal navy, excej)t two or three revenue cutters, 
fell into the hands of the stronger section. All the -shipyards 
of the Union and of Euro])e were at its command ; the South 
had not a singh; shij) of war nor the means of building one. 
She bad no iron, and no foundries wherein to construct the 
flotilla nccessaiy to the <J(!fehce of her rivers. The North 
could build as fast as could England herself, and built as 
England might hav(i done with six or twelve months to pre- 
pare for the assertion of her maritime supremacy. 

The geographical character of the South, together with her 
hopeless naval inferiority, constituted a second disadvantage 
only loss telling than her weakness in men and material. 
The nj/vigable rivers which contributed'so largely to her pros- 
perity in peace were a soui*ce of especial danger in war. The 
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MiBsiBBippi cut the Confederacy in twain, and had to be 
defended chiefly by shore batteries against river squadrons of 
unlimited i)otential strength. The Confederate Government 
acted in this, as in almost every other point, with astonishing 
energy. Incomparably inferior in skill, in labour power, in 
wealth, material and weapons, it had fortilied the river at 
several points before Mr. Iiincoln had even assembled, drilled, 
uniformed and armed his forces for the attack. Island 
Number Ten, Fort Pillow and Vicksburg defended the ui)per 
course of the stream. Two i>owcfful forts guarded the chief 
nf its many outlets. The character of the banks, as a rule 
low and flat, esi)ecially at those points where important com- 
mercial towns demanded protection, was a great embarrass- 
ment to those ‘‘responsible for the construction of defensive 
works. The islands were also low. The bluffs, where they 
commanded the water, were often so precipitous as to render it 
easy for strongly-built vessels to run by close under the mouths 
of guns that could not be depressed to reach them. A defence 
depending on fortresses, however strong, against fleets or 
armies is always a disadvantage. It involves the discourage- 
ment of garrisons compelled to act always on the defensive, 
and aware that they cannot hold out for ever. Either the 
commanders evacuate 'the works to save the garrison, or 
they sacrifice the latter, and perhaps a campaign, to an 
over-estimate of the j)articular position in tJieir charge. The 
Western campaigns afford instances of either error. The 
river fortresses of the South had to be placed upon ground 
often lower than the water-line, their first tier of gims being 
thus at best level with those of the ships. Such was the situ- 
ation of New Orleans and a considerable part of Louisiana, 
BO that the chief city of the South must surrender to the 
enemy’s fleet if once they forced the passages above or be- 
low it. The neutrality of Kentucky, which the South was 
compelled to respect till the North should choose her own time 
to violate it, protected the whole course of the Ohio ; and 
that river, with the Upper Mississippi, afforded a continuous 
inviolable shipyard in which the invader could construct his 
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flotillas, a safe retreat in disaster. Ujwn the Mississippi, the 
South must stand absolutely on the defensive against an 
enemy who held both ends of the line, and at both was un- 
assailable. The Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, traversing 
the Confederate lines of defence, lay open to a flotilla estab- 
lished on the Ohio ; and if forced enabled the victors to take 
the defenders of the Mississippi in the rear. Western Virginia, 
with its -eastern mountain range, flanked the army defending 
Bichmond. On its other flank the enemy commanded the 
Chesapeake, the estuaries and inlets which penetrated deep 
into the rich coast land of the State, and enabled the invaders 
to land whatever force they chose in the rear of the main 
Confederate army. The i)rinei])al ports of the Gulf and 
Atlantic coasts could be closed by imjjrovAod blockading 
squadrons. 

The only geographical advantage enjoyed by the' South 
was the * double coast ’ of Georgia and the Carolinas ; an 
outer barrier of islands behind which lay a channel navigable 
by light vessels, whereto access was given at numerous points 
by nari’ow navigable passages well known to the local pilots, 
but unfamiliar to the officers of the Federal Navy. The 
efficiency of the blockade must depend, therefore, rather upon 
captures at sea than upon an actual*and b<md fule closure of 
the numerous natural harbours. The situation of the South, 
as Professor Draper points out, was that of a beleaguered dis- 
trict of indefinite extent ; but a b^eaguered place open at 
almost every jwint, with an enceinte fifty- fold as long as the 
defenders could possibly maintain. It bore an ominous 
resemblance to the positioi^ of France during the campaigns of 
1814 and the Hundred Days, with superior armies in Belgium 
and on the Rhine, an irresistible enemy in possession of the 
sea, and a hostile Spanish host on the south, ^r. Lincolp 
could choose his points of attack on three sides; from the 
Potomac and Ohio on the north, the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south, and the Atlantic on the east. He could land where- 
ever he would an army twice as strong fn numbers, four times 
as strong in available force, as any that the South could 
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'‘oppose to it. Every such army had a line of com- 
muluoa^isn * absolutely secure, and could establish before 
Oj^ratmns began an impregnable second ‘base. One line of 
attack Was marked out by nature. It should be the first 
busmesd* of the North to force the Mississippi, to occupy 
Lousiana and Arkansas. An army of a hundred thousand 
men established in possession of the western bank would 
hold the (3ulf States at its mercy and turn the defences of 
Tennessee. 

, Mr. Lincoln’s virtual declaration of war £\,nd blockade was 
coupled with two acts which cast a glaring light on the often- 
vaunted humanity of the North, and the personal tenderness 
of nature and. freedom from vindictive passion ascribed to the 
President. TKe latter ordered that Confederate commissions 
or letters of marque granted to private or public ships should 
be disregarded, and their crews treated as pirates. He also 
declared medicines of all kinds ‘ contraband of war.’ 

Both acts violated every rule of civilised war, and outraged 
the conscience of Christendom. The attempt to deprive the 
South of the right of self-defence at sea, aft(ir the recognition 
of her belligerent status by the proclamation of blockade, 
was cither an empty menace or an atrocious crime. The 
Federal Government ft'.mtched the earliest oi)i>ortuuity of 
proving that the murderous threat was serioosly meant. Tlic 
crew of the first Southern war-ship captured were imprisoned 
as felons, and would have btien hanged had not the defeat of 
Bull Run, and the detention of a favourite Federal officer in 
irons, frightened the Northern President and Cabinet into 
their senses. The latter were none the less guilty in inten- 
tion ; and their crime was, in sjjirit and in consequences, 
no venial one. They knew that war by sea and war by 
land stand on the same footing; that the Confederates wci’e, 
even from a Northern standpoint, no more ‘ rebels ’ than the 
soldiers of Mahomet Ali or of the Sonderbund ; and, finally, 
that the act they threatened meant a war of mutual extermi- 
nation — a total refustSl of quarter. 

Atrocious as was the guilt from which the fortune' of war 
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alone deterred them,^ the other decree implied a yet .deeper* 
and more revolting inhumanity. There e^dsts in public law 
no accurate definition of the phrase ‘contraband of war.’ 
But the penalty of its carriage to an enemy’s port is forfeiture 
of ship and cargo ; and all naval Powers accept the general 
principle that this penalty attaches only to practical participa-'' 
tion in the war. Thus breach of blockade involves forfeiture, 
because it is a direct attempt to thwart an operation of regular 
warfare. By parity of reason ‘ contraband ’ must contribute 
directly to the enemy’s military resources. Thus, corn has 
been declared contraband when its destination indicated that 
it -was meant to feed an army, not to replenish the stores 
available to soldiers and civilians alike. So hemp and ship- 
timber are contraband, as chiefly serviceable^n war time to 
the hostile navy ; but nothing that merely benefits a hostile 
army as part of the population at large, as food, stimulants, 
luxuries or clothing (oxe(jpt uniform), carried to a commercial 
port, is contraband. Still less can anything be contraband at 
sea which it would not be legitimattj to seise and destroy on 
land. A vessed attempting to enter a blockaded port is on 
the footing of a convoy dostiinid for a besieged city. But 
the presence of contraband goods renders the ship and her 
whole cargo prize of war on the high seas ; taints with the 
darkest guilt, affects with the heaviest j)enalty, a wholly inno- 
cent enterprise. This is absurd, unless ‘ contraband ’ be such 
that its carriage is itself an act of The rule has often 

been straijied, but only once m the history of war strained for 
a purpose of imre maUgnity, the infliction of mtenso suffering 
upon the sick and wounded. Bobespierre and Napoleon alike 
woidd have -slirunk from (lenying to the enemy’s hospitals 
medical and surgical appliances of cure and relief. Modern 
civilisation has exempted surgeons, hospital attendants, and 
others engaged in the care of the wounded from*’ capture or 

> See Macaalay’s Essay mi Bandre for an exactly parallel example— the 
order of the Terrorists that no quarter should be given to the English : and the 
universal abhorrence thereby excited in men of nd^ squeamish or scrupulous 
temper, and in an army which had forgiven the masbacres of September. 
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intentional injury ; and the general or statesman who should 
deliberately destroy supplies of chloroform, laudanum or 
lint, intended for the enemy’s wottuded, or curative drugs 
bound for a town infected by small-j^ox or yellow fever, would 
incur the unanimous reprobation of Christendom. 
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CIIAPTliJIi V. 

OPENING nv THE WAR. MANASSAS. 

The rrochimution of JJlockado — Mi^jsouri and Kentucky —Presidential Usur- 
pations —Military and Political Situation — Battle of Manassas Junction 

'■ Bout of Bull Bun — Absence of Pursuit. 

Mu. Lincoi/N s lir.sli stop was to close the SoutUoni jiorts. He 
W'ould fain have done this by a mere (idiot, hnt Someone about 
him, ao(juaintcd with the elements of public law, w'anied him 
that such a jirotousion would not be allowed and would not 
serve his purpose. It would be little loss than a defiance to 
the civilised world, a challenge which the maritime Powers 
must take up. The closing of a gi*cat port or a natural high- 
Avay by its lawful owntirs is an outrage which modern feeling 
will harilly tolerate ; the closure by one party to a civil quarrel 
of i)orts belonging to the other w'as a thing unheard of. And 
what was to be done with ships that dift-egarded it ? At most 
tluiy could only be warned off and arrested for a second at- 
tempt ; they could not be touched on the high seas. The 
President, therefore, proclaimed a blockade of the Southern 
ports, equally, but not so obviously and glaringly, illegal. On 
April 19, wlum he pretended to seal uji the Southern ports 
from the Bio Grande to Capv Hatteras, lie had not one avail- 
able war vessel to cvci-y hundrcAl miles of coast, or to every 
five convenient harbours. In recognising this preposterous 
paper blockade, the maritime Powers conferred ar,^invaluable 
and most undestirved favour on the Northern States and that 
favour w'as, as Mr. Seward wcdl knew, due to the influence of 
England. The recognition of the blockade involved the re- 
cognition of the Civil War and the belligerent «/«/«« of the 
Confederacy ; a measure for which Mr. Seward bitterly reviled 

WOIi. u,., ,11 
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England, While adopting a very different tone to France, which 
had acted throughout in strict concert and accord with her. 
France, as he knew, would have been wijling to go much 
further ; she would gladly have carried England with her in 
a course which would have crippled the North at once ; and it 
was necessary to treat with respect a Power so ‘ ready with 
the pistol.’ Meanwhile, whatever the legal effect of the pro- 
clamation of blockade, which, as Northern courts afterwards 
decided, declared the existence of hostilities, the North had 
actually engaged in war, and had. now, as a preliminary 
measure, to determine with whom. 

The western attack was hampered by the neutrality of 
Kentucky and Missouri. Openly to disregard that neutrality 
was to force tl»m into the enemy’s arms. The first step was 
to throw them off their guard, to deceive, amuse and surprise 
them as Maryland had been surjudsed. The fate of Maryland, 
dnd the absence for such a pretext for defensive advance as 
Waslungton had furnished, rendered the game delicate and 
dangerous. Federal troops could not cross the Ohio or the 
Mississippi save as open invaders. Captain Lyon, command- 
ing the U.S. forces about St. Louis, collected 6,000 rowdies 
from "Kansas and Iowa and partisans from Northern Missouri. 
He despoiled the arsenai,’sent its stores and arms into Illinois, 
and then fell by surprise upon the State militia assembled for 
their usual traming. Attacked by five-fold numbers and utterly 
unprepared, the legal force of the State was comi^elled to sur- 
render to the illegitimate levies. The character of Lyon’s 
men was revealed by the cold-blooded massacre of a number 
of onlookers and disarmed prisoners.' Lyon’s superior. 
General Harney, engaged for the neutrality of the State, and 
thus induced its Government to disband the militia and j)er- 
mit the Federat'forces to occupy St. Louis (where there was a . 
strong bodj^of foreign Unionists) and the Southcra pro-slavery 
counties • Missouri thus disarmed, Mr. Lincoln disavowed the 

* Battle/ields of the Souths u p. 88, the work of an eye-witness. The fact is 

not denied, and the excuses of the other side are obviously incompatible with - 
the situation. * ** 
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agreement, recalled Harntfy, anid poured armed forces from 
Illinois and other free States across the border. Thus be- 
trayed and overwhelmed, the Missourians sprang to arms. 
Unprovided with military rifles^ cartridges, bayonets and 
swords — many of them carrying fowling-pieces or squirrel 
guns (rook-rifles') — they inflicted several hurailiaihig defeats 
upon an enormously superior encThy, well armed and provided 
with artillery. 

General Price, a consnminate leader of irregulars, . long 
kept up the contest with varying fortune. Wlicn at last 
overpowered by irresistible numbers, thousands of Missourian 
exiles, armed with rifles taken from caiitiveft or abandoned by 
fugitives on the field, sustained the honour of their State on 
the battlefields of Arlcansas, Tennessee and Mississippi. . After 
quieting and bafiling lu'r awhile with fair words, Mr. Lincoln 
sent garrisons into lv(jntucky,® established camps of instniction 
for Unionists in arms against the laws and Government of the 
State, and repudiated ht'r claim to neutrality. Tliereupon 
the Confederates seized Columlms, in the south-western corner 
of the State ; and, supporttid by a powerfiil minority of her 
people, even when driven from her soil, forced the invader to 
garrison Kentucky as a hostile territory. 

The Confederate Government had b?en transferred to Eich- 
mond, Va. ; one of several instances in which Mr. Davis was 
compelled to subordinate military to political considcratiocs- 
Mr. Lincoln and his advisers allowed the plan of their first 
campaign to be determined by the position of the rival capitals. 
They hadiseized tlie coinmanding heights of Arlington on the 
Virginian bank of the Potomac, and thus secured Washington 
from bombardment ; since half a dozen gunboats sufficed to 
close the river against an unaided land force. But the Federal 
Government were always in terror for the sa.fety of <he capital, 
and this terror constantly hampered the discretion of their 
Generals and fettered the movements of their armies. Con- 
fronted at most by 50,000 men, to whom, having made new and 

» Confessed by him in drspatxshcs to the Governor, August 24, September 4, 

ti 2 
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larger calls, they could oppose nearly 100,000 drilled and thrice 
as many enlisted trcjjops, they made Richmond their objective 
point ; apparently believing that a single battle would give 
them possession of the Confederate capital and decide the fate 
of Virginia, if not the issue of the war. Mr. St'ward loudly 
boasted that niiuity days would witnc‘ss the close of the con- 
test and the Kurrouder of the South. Tb(^ fTOvcirument, acting 
in the spirit of this schoolboy vaunt, enlisted volunteers for 
tbr(H! months’ service. Four distinct armies tlireati'iied Vir- 
ginia. !M'('lellan commanded in AYestern Virginia, opposed 
l>y Garnett with less than one-third of bis strength. Win- 
cbesler, commanding the SlKmandoah Valb'y, w'as the base of 
the Confederate Gcauiral J. Johnston, wlio, with some 15,000 
men all told, confrtmted Patterson’s 00,000 Federals. Beaure- 
gard with 20,000 Confederates covered IVlanassas .Junction, the 
central point of the railways communicating with YVashington, 
Richmond and Winchester. Some 50,000 Federals under 
M’Dowell held the positions around and oj))iosite Washington, 
connected by the great bridge over the’ Potomac. Huger and 
Magruder, occupying Y^)rktown with a small force, barred the 
famous isthmus to a fourth Federal army. 

Several minor encounters liud takeai place in May, June 
and the earlier part of Midy. Tn most <.f these the. Federals 
were decidedly and sometimes disgracefully <leleated. On oikj 
occasion they ran at the first apiiesu’ance of the enemy within 
400 yards, spiking but not removing their loaded cannon, a prize 
of the greatest value to the ill-j)rovided Confederates. The 
occuijation of Alexjindria Avas marked by an incident which 
shows how little dither party yet undcu'stood the niUss and 
limits of war. , A certain Colonel Ellswortli saAV a Con- 
federate flag floating over an ht)tel. An English geixtleman 
would havg. given a cpiiet hmt to the oAVuer, a Prussian 
martinet Avould have ordered a corixoral’s guard to remove it. 
The Yankee colonel dashed at tlu( defenceless symbol as 
noisily as if it had Avaved over a battery, and tore it doAvn. 
Th(! oAviicr shot him tletpl, and was of course killed by 
Ells\v<»rtb's folhnvci's. Soutla-nicrs not yet disciplined by 
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martial experience applauded the hotel-keeper, whose want 
of soldiershii) and common sense was at least atoned by his 
defiance of death. But Ellsworth, for the exjdoit of an ill- 
conditioned schoolboy, was celebrated in prose and verso, and 
honoured by a ])ublic military funeral, at the head of which Air. 
Lincohi had the bad taste to ])arade in jierson ! Ho learned 
better by severe experienc(>. and tlu; counsel of real soldi(’rs ; 
but no boj'U ‘ leadtu- of men ’ could have made so undignified 
a blunder, have set so mischievous an exainide. Ihtth sides 
disgrac(;d thmiiselves at first, in sj)ite of their West Point 
officers, by the cruel and senseless ju'actice of shooting down 
sentries on tlieir ] tests. But as both became used to war, 
they learned to Irttat armed (tneniies with soldierly frankness 
and courtesy. 

in Westerii Virginia, th-neraJ Carnett, who had proved his 
capacity and courage on the staff of General Zachary Ttiylor, 
relying on the loyalty of the itcojtle he came to defend 
against invasion, sustained two minor defc'ats from a vastly 
superior enemy guidcal through secret paths by local parti- 
saTis. On July 11 his second in command was attacluid, and on 
the 12th obliged to retreat. Geiu'ral Garnett, thus ex])osed, 
was compelled to fall back and was overtaken by Al'Clellan, 
and killed in the attcni])t to rally Ifis rearguard. G (moral 
B. E. Lf;e took temporary eommaiid in this department. 

On July 11 th(j newly-elected Congress, in which, tfirough 
the retirement of SoutluTn iiiend)ers, the Il(;publicaiis had ajj 
overwhelming majojJty, a.ss(‘ud>led at Washington. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s message, of course suppressing the transactions above 
related, represented himself^as forced into war by the bombaitl- 
ment of Sumter. The President ju’ocecded to narrate, in no 
apcdogetic tone, Ifis rc'pcated violations of the Constitution ; 
violations the less paj’douable that lui could hav§ called Con- 
gress tog(dh(>r at any time after March 4. In tlie fourth week 
of Aiu’il, needlessly usiu’ping the Congressional pi’erogatfve, he 
had de(;lai'ed a blockade of the ports of nine States,.aml thereby 
placed^ the country in a state of war. On May 3 he had ille- 
gally added 8,000 men to the regular' army and 18,000 to 
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the navy. On April 27 and May 10 ho had again usurped 
the exclusive prerogative of Congress by authorising military 
commanders to suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus in Mary- 
land and Florida. 

If the illegality of military coercion needed proof, it now 
stood confessed by the President liimself. He could not, on 
his own showing, even prepare to coerce the seceding States 
without trampling under foot his oath of office, the supremo 
law of the land, the most unquestionable State rights and 
the guaranteed liberties of the American people. He forbore 
to tell how General Banks — cx-Speaker — had dealt with a 
majority of the legislature of Maryland, his lawful masters 
wliile he intruded on the soil of that State, as Louis Napoleon 
dealt with a minority of the French Assembly. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that every one of these acts was a political 
offence^ for which the President, equally with the lowest of 
his subalterns, was liable to legal punishment. These things 
had been done under the pretext of ‘executing the laws,’ 
for as yet he did not pretend that war had susj)endod or 
altered them ; the ‘ war power,’ under which he set aside the 
■ Constitution which alone gave Ihm or Congress any right to 
act or«cxist, was a much later invention. Indeed, he still 
clung to the childish noCion of ‘ disjiersing combinations,’ and 
so forth. His ministers dealt with realities. The Secretary 
of War announced that when the three months volunteers 
were disbanded there would remain 280,000 men under arms, 
and asked for 400,000 more. The Secretary of the Treasury 
demanded ^320,000,000, of which a small part was to be raised 
by taxation, a larger sum by loans, and the rest by paper 
money. Congress, suppresshig all discussion, proceeded to 
grant moi'c than the Government asked ; voted more than half 
a million of men and jf500,000,000 of money ; expelled the 
. remaining Southern Senators, thus recognising the validity* of 
secession, since no State in the Union can* be deprived of 
its equal voice in the Senate; and, sweeping the Constitution 
aside, voted down a proviso that the Army and Navy should not 
be used to subjugate States or reduce them to the condition of 
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Territories, and gave its illegal sanction to all the illegal acts 
of the President. In abolishing the whole law of the United 
States, and placing the liberties of the people under the feet of 
a military despot, Congress occupied just thirty- three days.® 

In the meantime, the jiower to which the President and 
his adherents in Congress had appealed had passed a practical 
judgment on their proceedings. The wisdom of the dictator, 
the capacity and intelligence of his ministers, the ability of 
his favoured Generals, the quality of their boasted troops 
had been tried in the balance of actual war. Mr. Lincoln was 
the only man who may be credited with sincere belief in the 
theory, since elaborated in his defence by jjarty apologists — 
that, with 50,000 men and an overwhelming artillery collected 
for its protection, the presence of 20,000 Coiffederates some 
thirty miles off was a menace to the safety of Washing- 
ton. Every one of the Confederate armies was immediately 
confronted by an enemy of at least two-fold numbers. But 
their President was a trained soldier and statesman. The 
general plan of defence had been ably laid, and was to be 
executed by the most consummate soldiers in the old Army 
of the Union. Joseph E. Johnston held Winchester and 
Thoroughfare Gap in the Blue Bidge, through which passed 
the same railway line which connected Manassas and Washing- 
ton. Patterson had strict orders not to let him escape, and 
30,000 men wherewith to enforce them ; such odds as the 
champion of the chess tourney might safely give to a school- 
girl. Beauregard advised the Government at Bichmond that 
M’Dowell with 35,000 men was advancing by way of Centre- , 
ville upon Manassas. Davis, who knew his men, fully 
relying on Beauregard’s interpretation of the enemy’s move- 
ment, telegraphed to Jolmston on July 7, 1861, to abandon the 
valley, evade Patterson, and bring his forces at once to repel 
the attack on Manassas. The manoeuvre was executed 

* All done in this direction was of course simply null, not to say criminal. 
Congress had no more power to legalise Mr. Lincoln's usurpations than had 
any street mob or party club. Had the next House impeached him, or had he 
been arraigned before the Supreme Court, the votes of Congress would not have 
been admitted as material to his defence. 
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with consummate ability. Patterson anti his 80,000 men 
were amused and fooled by an insignilicant " reargtiard, 
and Johnston’s arrival brought up the total force at Maiiassas 
to some 80,000 men, before M’Dowell with 85,000 reconnoi- 
tred the Confedtiratos, who held the line of Bull Bun, and pre- 
pared to turn thtiir left. The original arrangement of the 
troops was Beauri‘gartl’s ; the jdan of the battle; which was 
not fought was his ; but the suiJcriority of nunibers and the 
offensive he assumed gave the initiative to IM'Dowell, and the 
actual command of the Confederates belonged to Johnston. 

There was a skirmisli on the 18tl) ; on the 20th the two 
arini<;s confronted one another ; and on Sunday, July 21, at 
10.30 A.M., Johnston and Beauregard learned from tht; sound 
of cannon that the Federal right wing were pressing tlndr left 
and driving back their line. The character of tin; ground had 
greatly screened the invaders’ movements, and thus given 
them, with their superior and conc(;ntrated artillery, a de- 
cisive advantage. A few Confedt'ratc regiments, turned 
and brok(*n by several brigmh's, were driven from the fords 
of Bull Bxin and pushed back upon the plateau above, till tlu'y 
stood at right angles to tin; rest of tln'ir force. There they 
found General T. J. Jackson, just arrived with five splendid 
Virginian regiments froju Thoroughfare Gai>, ‘ standing like a 
stone wall.’ Seven thousand men with thirteen guns con- 
fronted 13,000 with at least sixteen cannon of suiierior calibre. 
The Confederates held their own, though with extreme 
difficulty ; the shattered regiments rallying, under the j»ersonal 
direction of Johnston and Beauregard, to idght and left of 
• Stonewall J ackson.’ The brigades^of Holmes, Early, Bonham, 
and Ewell were brought up in succession, and at last 
10,000 men, largely consisting of beaten and broken regi- 
ments, were ' opposed to 15,000 fresh or victorious troops, 
some of them regulars.'* The charge of the 4th Alabama 

* So says Draper, whose figures are shown, by comparison with the best 
Northern Authorities, to be those of blind partisanship. Neglecting the state- 
ment that 2,000 Federals ha^ retired to refill their cartouche boxes, the ^umbers 
at this critical place and moment may be fairly reckoned as two to three. 
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scattered the New York Fire Zouaves, who were presently 
riddeti down hy a few Confederate horsemen, and ceased to 
exist as a regiment. Frcsli Federal battalions were ordered 
up and driven back. Thrice rallied and reinforced, they were 
thrice vigorously repulsed. So far, for raw troops, both 
sides had sho\vn lirnmess and courage. 

The Fed(;ral left was also deejily engaged, and the battle 
was at its height, neither lost nor won, when Kirby Smith, who 
liad just landed from tlie train at Manassas Junction with 1,700 
fresh troops from the valley, canu! to the support of the ex- 
treme Confederate left. Tlie Federals had l)een repeatedly 
baflied in their attempts to carry the plateau ; they were 
already w'avering, and Smith’s appi'arane.e threw their whole 
line into confusion. More than half their arm^ turned their 
backs and tied for their lives, deserting their cannon, flinging 
aw'ay their arms, packs and coats, and running unpursiied 
as fast and as far as their legs would carry them. So abject 
was tlie i)anic, so complete and disorderly the rout, that a 
brigade of cavalry and horse artilhTy might, in all prohability, 
have destroyed or captured two-thirds of the beatem army. 
They w<’re saved by a series of accidimts, only one of which 
was due in any degree to the steadiness of the troops or the 
skill of their Generals. The line of iKght was such as to be 
scret'iied fi'om tluj observation of the Confederate commanders. 
It passed through or hehind Centreville ; and at Centreville the 
unbroken ])art of the army stood fast, chancing to present the 
aspect of a rearguard protecting an orderly retreat. The Con- 
federates had as y«it very fe,w cavalry ; their infantry had 
nearly all been engaged and w'ere w'caried out. The officer 
who chanced to bring authentic 1;idings of the abjcict panic of 
the fugitives to President Davis, who had now joined the 
victorious Generals, had gained a military sobrirpiet as an 
author of cock-and-bull stories. F(jr these reasons there was 
no prompt pursuit ; and when the morrow revealed the track 
covered with deserted waggons, packs, rifles and other signs 
of panic^the Confederate General — w'ho probably credited his 
antagonists with a prudence and energy resembling his own— 
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supposed the fugitives safe under the strong entrenchments 
of Washington, and supported by fifteen or twenty thousand 
fresh troops. But the condition of the victorious army was 
a more critical consideration, of which he could speak less 
freely ; and no soldier will be surprised that 30,000 recruits, 
after a hard-fought battle and a stupendous victory, ■^ere not 
in such order, discipline and morale that a veteran General 
would choose to launch them against a vastly superior force, 
believed to be protected by field-works bristling with artillery. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ORGANISATION OF THE FEDERAL ARMY. 

The North bcnctite by Defeat- The South half-demoralised by Victory— 
Appointment of M’Clellan — Quality and Condition of Northern Soldiery. 

It is said by Northern writers that both armies were fairly 
beaten at Manassas. This is true only in so far as it must 
always be true of new troops after a well-contested held. The 
Federals were not merely beaten, but disgracefully routed ; 
turned into a demoralised and terror-stricken rabble. The 
Confederates were so far * beaten ’ that they were physically 
and mentally exhausted, and too much disordered by victory 
itself to be fit instantly to press its advantages to the utmost. 
But if the battle itself ended in a Northern rout felt by the 
North itself to be disgraceful, the humiliation was a whole- 
some lesson, turned to excellent acc&unt. Indignant and 
mortified, but not in the least discouraged, the youth of the 
North flocked in ever-nicreasing multitudes to the standard 
whose honour they were bent at once and at all hazards to 
redeem. There w'as no such cry of treason, no such dispo- 
sition to turn uj)on their Government or their Generals as 
consummated the disaster o^ Sedan, and branded the lower 
orders of Paris, from the commencement to the close of the 
siege, with indelible shame. The people felt, and justly felt, 
that the defeat and disgrace were theirs ; that their Generals 
and Government were responsible only in so far as both had 
yielded to the ignorant clamours of the press and politicians 
for immediate action. The most shameful incident of the 
story wa^ that determination to construe the terms of their 
brief enlistment in a spirit of legal pettifogging, rather than 
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sheer cowardice, evinced when two rcigiiuents on the very day 
of the battle, deaf to the entr('aties of their chic'f and the jeers 
of their coinrad('s, had marched off tlu; field to the unisie of 
the enemy’s cannon. 

Mr. Seward alone was not cnred of his iin’cLerate bra^j'inj', 
renewhig the ‘ bills at ninety days ’ so signally dishonoured. 
But his chief and colleagues acted with vigorous sense and 
S]>irit. If Mr. Lincoln forbore to rebuke tlu'. misconduct of 
the troo2)s, he jirobably ft‘lt that it was not foj* the civilian 
Commauder-in-Chief to measiu’c the trials or reproach the 
misbehaviour of those who had actually faced the i)erils of 
battle. Not one of the defeahid Generals Avas dismissed or 
superseded. The only commander who had succeedeil in the 
field, though his succ(!ss Avas due to the numerical Aveakness 
of the (Uiemy rather than to his oAvn merits, AA'as summoned to 
Washington and jdaced in suia'eme charge of the army. The* 
stdection Avas not mertdy jaditic, since it AA’as a i)rimary object 
to regain the confidc'iu'.e of the peoi)le and the troo])B, but 
judicious in itself. Georg(i B. M’Clellan Avas believed to be a 
master of the science of his lu’ofession, and ju’OA’tid himself 
lAossessed of the one quality instantly neialful— that iioAA’er of 
organisation which is one of the rarest of human gifts, hiA'olv- 
ing a very uncommful combhiation of inteiloctual and moral 
qualities ; a gift of Avhich many able administrators, first-rate 
strat^ists, and splendid leaders m the field are Avholly devoid. 
The North could furnish the raAV material of soldiershij) in 
abundance, and of good if not of first-rate quality. M’Clellan 
accom2)lishcd admii’ably the su 2 >remely difficult task, not 
merely of turning a mob armed Avith rifles, such as Avere now 
most of the Northern reginients engaged at Manassas, into 
disciidined soldiers, but of organisii'ig regiments into brigades, 
brigades into diAusions, divisions into an army. The creation 
of an administrative and military staff, the selection of subor- 
dinate ofticers foi* divisional and brigade commands, was an 
exceedingly embarrassing business, especially for a young 
General suddenly 2)romoted to the highest place, m fact if not 
in name ; even if none but iirofessional considerations had 
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l)con brought to bear upon him. He had at his disposal a 
iiuiul)cr of worn-out veterans of rank, of semi-suix'rannuated 
majors and lieutenant-colonels, of junior officers tried only 
ill command of companies in the kfexican Wav, fourteen 
years before, and in small indepiuident commands on the 
Western frontier, in repressing Indian raids or Kansas riots. 
He was harassed by the claims of three classes of civilian 
aspirants - wr<;tched intriguers like Butler ; iwpular and able 
men who had done much to raise regiments, who had been 
placed at their head, and whose dismissal would be a grave 
discouragement to recruiting, many of whom, with a brief 
jiractical training, would make very good officers — the flower 
of the class from which tlie vast number of regimental officers 
needed for a protracted war and a great volunteer army must 
lierlbrce bo drawn, wbil(‘, on the other hand, a considerable 
jirfiportion wei’e morally or intellectually incompetent ; and 
amliitious or patriotic jioliticians, whose interest had pushed 
them into the highest commands before they had learned the 
rudiments of their duty, and whom Lincoln could not or 
dar(‘d not offiuid. Of this last class cx-S])caker Banks was an 
average representative ; less corrupt, i)erhai)s, than the cor- 
rupt and incapable Tuajority, more incomi)ctent and less honest 
than the select few. From among thefie classes M’Clellan in 
tlie East, and afterwards Halleck in the West, had to form a 
body of oflicta-s suffici('nt for an army of half a million. .West 
Point and the old Army, together witli the large numher of 
offic(*rs or students who had i)assed into civil life, might have 
furnishtjd offic<!rs for a regular army of fifty or sixty thousand 
men ; but ten tilings as ma«v were needed, and needed for 
novel and much moi*c diflicult wf)rk. They had to make 
soldiers, not merely to cominajid them ; to teach subordina- 
tion, obedience, exact discipline to multitudes whoiio instincts 
and education had taught them to regard subordination as 
humiliating, and to confound tffiedience with servility. Nearly 
every man who had proved his fitness to command a bugade 
was too, old for active service. Of those who had enjoyed a 
military educiition, a majority must be judged exclusively by 
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their college record, or by a brief experience as ensigns and 
lieutenants. No small number of the highest, nearly all the 
lower, and a largo part of the intermediate commands must 
be filled by men of whose military aptitude those who knew 
them best could form but a rough and doubtful conjecture 
from their extra-military reputation. Hate, jealousies, per- 
sonal interests, and party influences interfered at every step. 
M'Clellan’s every measure must be commended to men pro- 
foundly ignorant of military qualifications and conditions, 
very imperfectly aware of their own ignorance, far too prone 
to meddle, and forced by ])olitical influence to meddle where 
they had no sinister interest of their own. 

The Secretary of the Wsu' T)e])artm(uit, Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania, was the worst member of the Cabinet ; a professional 
electioneerer or wirepuller, much maligned if he could be ex- 
pected to sacrifice the political, personal and ijccuniary interests 
of his allies to any military or imblie consideration ~ the last 
man whom a scrupulous and well-informed Chief Magistrate 
would willingly have entrusted with the (jontrol of an enormous 
and sudden expenditure, or with whom high-principled officials 
or high-minded sol'diers could work cordially or satisfactorily. 

The creation of the Army of tlic Potonuic deserves, per- 
haps, more credit than its employment in the field during 
the next three years. The indiscipline and insolence which 
M’Clellan and his subordiiuites had to put down may be illus- 
trated by a single incident. General Sherman, who after a 
little military experience had worked as a merchant, banker 
and- lawyer in California and elsewhere, and had just resigned 
the charge of the State Military. Academy of Louisiana, was 
one of the Generals of Manassas. He had held a command 
in the unbroken wing, and his division had sustained-a heavier 
proportionate loss than almost any in the army. An officer 
of field rahk, like many of the tlrree-months volunteers, held 
that his time had expired, and informed Sherman that he was. 
going ^home on furlough. When told that none hflkl been 
granted, him, he intimated his intention of taking it. Sherman 
..ordered him back to his jiost, and threatened to shoot him if 
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he left it. On the s'ame day Mr. Lincoln visited the army.” 
After addressing the troops in language by no means sugges- 
tive of a great and disgraceful disaster just sustained, he 
finally expressed his •willingness to listen to the men’s com- 
plaints. The aggrieved officer, in his commander’s presence, 
said, ‘I spoke to General Sherman this morning and he 
threatened to shoot me.’ ‘ Did he really 7 ’ drawled the 
President. ‘ Yes, sir, ho did.’ ‘ Well, tlien,’ Lincoln reidied 
in nasal, Yankee tone, and with his slow, drawn-out Western 
accent, ‘ if I were you, and ho threatened to shoot me, I 
wouldn’t trust him, for I believe he’d do it.’ 

While M’Clellan was necessarily making daily changes in the 
subordinate commands, a group of officers collected at Arlington 
y mse, which had been appropriated as the Adjutant-General’s 
office, were talkhig together when a young subaltern brought 
in a list of now brigadiers, containing the names of Heint- 
zelman, Franklin, Sherman and others who, ranking as 
colonels, had shared the ‘ stampede ’ of Manassas. Heintzel- 
man exclaimed, ‘By God! it is all a lie; every mother’s son 
of you will be cashiered.’ They were promoted, nevertheless ; 
and most of them amply vindicated the soldierly justice of 
their new chief and the forbearance of the President. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CONFEDERATE WESTERN DEFENCES SHATTERED. 

Fremont, Ilalleok, Sliorniaii and Grant -Fort Donelson — Island NuniborTen — 
liivcr Hatties — Tavo days’ Hattie of Shiloh — The Confederate Situation. 


On the death of Lyon, Fremont liad been a])point('d to the 
command of' Missouri. He distinguished himself by pre- 
posterous personal disj-lay,* ridiculous military ostentation, 
•extensive contracts given to personal friends from California 
and elsewhere which furnished grouiul for subsequent serious 
charges of corruption ; but thought to secure a support which 
would protect him in case of need by a proclamation con- 
fiscating the slaves and property of so-called ‘ rebels.’ His 
recall, abundantly justified by his general conduct and vindi- 
cated by his subsequent failure as a soldier, was of course 
asci’ibed to this act of<unsoldicrly presnmi>ti'>n and insubordi- 
nation, w'hich rendered him exceedingly popular in the North. 
Halleck succeed(!d hiiti, and was entrusted with a general 
charge of the AVesterii armies. To him General Sherman 
attributes the admirable selection of the line of oiJci’ations in 
Kentucky, whereto the first Federal successes in the West, 
which did much to govfu-n the sjibsequent course of the war, 
were primarily due. In conversation with Sherman, Halleck 
traced'’ the first Confederate line of defence, and in discussing 
where it should be broken fixed on Bowling Green ; but ob- 
served, significantly, that the line of attack coincided almost 
exactly with the course of the Tennessee river. That rivei- 
was closc'd by Fort Henry ; the neighbouring and parallel 
line of the Cumberland by Fort Donclson,an entrenched camp 
commandt!<l by General Floyd, the late W'ar Secretary, under 
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\i^hom ware ^illo^and Buck^V* Secretary |3ameron, “Siting 
Oie West, tookjthe opportumty to display hi^signal unfitness 
foiTthe charge of th«i»-War Office or of any^mportant office 
tehatsoever. Sherman remarked in private conversation that 
the expulsion of the Confederates from Kentucky would heed 
60,000 men, and the conquest of the South-West at least 
206 , 000 . Mr. Cameron ridiculed the idea, and communicated 
it to the press as a proof of Sherman’s military insanity. 
The word was caught up, and actual madness was long ascribed 
to a General who, as it proved, had erred only in underrating 
the minimum force required for either purpose. 

After several changes. General Grant of Illinois, who had 
retired with the rank of captain after the Mexican war, re- 
ceived the chief command in Kentucky ; and the first important 
operation of the war in that quarter commenced by the seizure 
of Paducah, which at once arrested the advance of the -Con-, 
federates, and placed a vastly superior force in front of tlfeir 
extreme left at Columbus. At the close of January or the 
beginning of February 1862 a powerful flotilla — already in- 
cluding four ironclad gunboats, so rapidly had the invention 
of Northern engineers and the energy placed by Western 
manufacturers at the command of the Navy Department 
worked to create a new and almost milyiown species of naval 
force — moved up the Tennessee to attack Fort Henry, with 
its armament of seventeen guns and a garrison of some 
2,500 men. At twelve o’clock on February 6 the bombardment 
commenced. Very speedily some of the strongest guns of 
the garrison burst, llesistanc’e was absolutely impossible, and 
the commander directed tlie garrison at once to retu-e on Fort* 
Donelson. He himself surrendered, with some sixty men, to 
Commodore Foote. * 

Grant had commenced his operations, as was his way, with 
a blunder. He was too late to intercept the garrison*, and the 
result of this ill-concerted expedition was only the capture of 
.an utterly untenable, however momentous, position. But its 
fall exposed Fort Donelson, and Fort Donelson and Fort 
Henry tdfeether formed the key of the Confederate defences 
\OL. II. s 
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Strongly reinforced from the second Federal army in Kentucky, 
Grant moved at once ui)on Douelson. The Confederate com- 
manders ■well understood the nature of the crisis. Donelson 
occupied some hundred acres on a bluff whose highest i)oiiit 
was about a hundred feet above the river. Intended to com- 
mand the river, its defences on the land side were distinctly 
weak.' As soon as a land attack was tlireatened, the C(ni- 
federates exerted tliemselvcs to the utmost to strengthen thidr 
worlis, the soldiers labouring upon them dsy and night. 
Their numbers were then insignificant. The garrison of 
Henry came in on February 7. Three days later came 
Pillow’s brigade, next that of Biickut'r, and fast, on the 18th, 
that of Floyd, who as senior oflicer took the commaml. Befoi’e 
Floyd entered the place, Grant had already completed his lines, 
placed his batteries and brought bis troops hito posilioii. The 
weather was bitterly cold ; the hivouacked troops had no tents 
and no fires. The first attack on the outworks ^\as re.juilsed, 
and the Federal woimded suffered cruelly through the long 
night under a bitter storm of hail and sJiow. On the 15th 
four h'onclads and two wooden gunboats ventured within range 
of the Confederate batteries on the bluff, whose plunging fire 
speedily compelled them to I’etire, though with trivial loss. 

But Floyd underst 4 )od the weakness of his extended i)osi- 
tion, two miles and a half in length on the land side. W ithout 
exposing themselves to the fii'e from the bluff. Commodore 
Foote’s gunboats miglrt discover that they could bring their 
guns to bear upon a great part of the grouiid occupied by the 
enlarged garrison. The rest could be swept by Grant’s ar- 
tillery ; and by seizing a point higher up the river the retreat 
of the Confederates might be cut off. The error of the latter 
seems'^obvious and vital. Their position combined the disad- 

* It mustebe remembered that many forts, so-called in the history of this 
war, at least on the Confederate side, were little more than open and hastily 
constructed field-works. It is hardly too much to say that every work closed 
at the yoitjc was called a redoubt, however slight its profile, howc\er Muall the 
Bijace it occupied ; and almost any work to which English engineers would have 
given that name is, in the despatches of American commanders as well as by 
non -military historians, described as a fort 
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vantages of a fort and a hastily entrenched camp. A fort is 
meant to he held by a small garrison till it is relieved or taken. 
Its eai)ture involves, as of course, the loss of its garrison, but 
such a loss can be afforded as the price of ^a prolonged defence. 
An entrenched camp can only be held by an army ; and there- 
fore its defenders, like other armies, must have an open line 
of retreat. The Confederate commanders had thrown an army 
into a weak 2 )OHition, liable to be attacked by a far superior 
force, from which retirement was, or ought to be made, im- 
I)ossible. Prolonged resistance was out of the question. The 
only chance was to save the army, which was coojied up within, 
rather than i)rotcctod bj^ its extensive untenable lines. 

The Confiiderates weakened their right in order to throw 
two divisions on the right and right-centre of the enemy, with 
a view to oi)en the only road by which they could withdraw. 
The altenii)t was as bravely executed as daringly conceived. 
By 0 A.M. on February 17 Grant’s right wing had been broken 
and driven from its ground, his right centre forced, and the 
road comj)letely o])ened by the Conft'derate left. Wallace, who 
eoniman ded the Federal centre, sent oi le of his brigades to sujiport 
the right. It sharcul in the defeat of its comrades. A single 
brigade stood fast, but this held a i)osition at right angles to 
the main body and flanking the Confederate retreat. Behind 
this force their defeated comrades rallied. The Confederates, 
encouraged but also disordered by this victory, renewed the 
attack, and were rei)ulsed with a slaughter which threw them 
into confusion. At this moment Grant ciame ui)on the field. 
‘ I saw,’ he said, * that either side was ready to give way if 
the other showed a bold front,’ a common case with untrained 
and inexi)erienced troops. He* ordered a general advance; 
the few troops remaining on the Confederate right were over- 
powered before Buclcner, who had been withdrawn to force the 
Federal right-centre, could return to his jiosition ; and the 
enemy gained j»ossession of high ground from which the entire 
right of the Confederates might be enfiladed. Buckner’s re- 
tirement disjj^eartened the Confederate left ; Wallace attacked 
them at that very moment ; they were driven back within their 
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worj^B, and.darknesB only prevented the enemy from entering 
wi^h them. Each party had lost about 2,000 killed and 
grounded. The latter lay helpless on the field in utter dark- 
ness and intense cold. The thermometer standing at 10“ or 
12“ r., many were actually frozen to death. 

The defeat of the Confederates was complete, their escape 
hoijeless. The evasion of a small part of tl)e army might bo 
possible ; the main body must surrender or be massacred with 
the break of day. Floyd’s Northern accusers imi)utc his 
conduct to his personal fears; absurdly, since in any treason 
of his Buchanan must have been an accomi)lice. General 
Tilghman, in a similar position, had dismissed his troops and 
himself held Fort Henry to the last. Floyd turned over the 
command through Pillow to Buckner. Pillow crossed the river 
alone ; Floyd carried over his Virginian brigade. To secure 
the escape of the largest possible number who could retire 
from the fated fortress unseen was the imperative duty of the 
Confederate commander, but nothing should have induced 
him to accompany them. When their retreat was secured 
Buckner offered to capitulate. Grant insisted on un- 
conditional surrender- Buckner had no choice but to accept 
what he justly called ‘these ungenerous and unchivalrous 
terms.’ Grant was stung by the weU-merited taunt, rode over 
to Buckner’s quarters and agreed on formal terms of military 
'^ourtesy. Between fourteen and fifteen thousand men sur- 
rendered to a land force of twice their numbers backed by a 
formidable flotilla. The disaster was terrible, and the disgrace 
had been enhanced by Floyd’s personal conduct. Both he and 
General Pillow were severely reprimanded by President Davis 
and temporarily removed from command. 

The whole first line of defence was thus broken. Polk was 
compelled to abandon the powerful fortress of Columbus. 
Bowling Green, at the other end of the line, was also evacuated ; 
and Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, fell into the hands of 
Buell, commanding the second Kentuckian army. 

On the night of January 17 General Zollikq|^er, ^ith less 
than 5,000 men, attempted to surprise a Federal force 
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of 8,000 commanded by General Thomas. The surprise 
failed ; the Confederates attacked with desperate valour, but 
after a two hours’ battle were driven into their entrenched 
camp at Mill Spring on the Cumberland and shelled until 
night, escaping imder cover of darkness. 

After the evacuation of Columbus, the most advanced point 
of the Confederate defences on the Mississippi was Island 
Number Ten. The river here makes a sharp bend to the 
southward, and again to the north, enclosing a large tongue 
of land. The island lies at the bottom of this bond ; New 
Madrid at the north-western extremity, on the right bank, 
where the river turns again to the southward. The enemy 
attacked the latter, establislied a battery below the city ® to 
close the river against reinforce-ments from the southward, and 
brought siege guns against the town. Its garrison were driven 
out and escaped to the island, abandoning a large quafitity of 
arms and cartridges. On March 15 Commodore Foote ap- 
peared before the island with eighteen gunboats carrying 
thirteen-inch shell-guns, of which seven were armoured. The 
bombardment was sustained for nearly three weeks t 
thousand shells were discharged and fifty touE of gunpowder 
burned, almost without injury to the garrison. the advice 
of General Schuyler Hamilton, a cdnal was out across the 
bend, turning the tongue into an island. Through this canal, 
twelve miles long and fifteen feet wide. Pope’s Federal troops 
were ferried over to Tennessee on the loft bank. The gunboats 
silenced the batteries at the landing-place, and their defenders 
wore so hotly pursucjd that they were driven back upon the 
swamps, and comiielled to*suircnder on April 8. Hereupon 
the garrison of the island capitulated, sacrificing one hundred 
siege, twenty- four field guns, and an enormous supply of 
military stores. The motive or excuse for so hasty a capitu- 
lation it is difficult to discern. 

After this surrender, which was perhaps more severely felt 
by the Confederate Government and people than that of 

2 A dtty, in^kmerica, is properly equivalent to the English ' borough,* but the 
word is often applied to mere hamlets. 
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Donelson, the only work which closed the road to Memphis — 
the most important town of Tennessee and the most prosper- 
ous port between St. Louis and New Orleans — was Fort 
Pillow, defended by forty guns and, according to Northern 
writers, by some 0,000 men. Pope, with more than 20,000 
on April 13 a])proached and prepared for an attack. 
Three days later his force was withdrawn and ordered to join 
the vast combined army under Ualleck around Cairo. 

A small Confederate flotiUa which lay tmder the guns of 
Fort Pillow came out on May 10 to attack that of Commodore 
Foote. The Confederates had eight so-called ironclads, 
sheathed i)robabIy with railway iron, but as htili)lcss against 
the strongly armoured vessels and ti’omendons guns of tho 
enemy as the UVarrior or Oloirc against the last imj)roved 
shii>s like the hijlcxihle or Impregnable. One after another 
the feeble improvised river-boats of tiie Confederacy were 
blown up or sunk ; not one w-as taken. The Federal river 
fleet was largely reinforced, and on June 5 there was fought 
another desperate battle in which every Confederate ship hut 
two was destroj'cd. One was captured, one escaped, and 
Memphis I 33 ' a'.jci' m(jrcy of the conquerors. 

After the fall of Fort Donelson Grant c army was vigor- 
ously i^ushed forwjird. • Tho second lino of the Confederate 
defence was established by Beauregard ])arallel to the Mcjinpln's 
and Chaii(?ston railroad. A iiovverful Confederate force under 
General Sydney Johnston was gathered at Corinth. Its full 
strength amounted at the utmost to some 40,000 men. 
Grant’s advance, luvder Sherman and Maei)hcrson, occui>iod 
a strong position, both its flanks jprotected by deep unfordahlo 
rivers, at Pittsburg Landing on the Tennessee, about thirty 
miles north of Corinth. Their actual strength was 40,000, 
but one division did not come up in time. The armies 
were roughly equal in numbers engaged, considering the de- 
ductions which any competent military critic would make from 
Johnston’s nominal total. Close in Grant’s rear was Buell 
with 40,000 more.® 

The jfederal ill visions here numbered s,000 men, and dye such. diyiaionB 
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At dawn on Sunday, April 6, commenced the hattlc known 
from a small church on the field as that of Shiloh. Grant’s 
out])osts were at once driven in by the Confederate advance 
under the command of General Hardee. Griint came on 
the field at 8 a.m. ; at 9 one Federal division was completely 
broken, its camp captured and iilundcred. Sherman held 
his ground with much more firmness, and it was not until 
after noon that In; and M‘(Jleriiand were hurled hack, the 
greater part of their men in utter confusion. Hurlhut and 
W. H. L. Wallace had also htjon broken up by a succession of 
desperate (iharg<is. liy two o’clock the Federal army had been 
crowded into a si)acc of less than four acres on the very verge 
of tlie Tennessee. L. Wallace’s division, the one which had 
not been engaged, was marching and countermarching within 
hearing and almost within sight of the firing. Five cam])S 
had been taken, guns lost, regiments utterly broken, and 
thousands of men disabled. 

Genc'ral Sydney Johnston was a worthy rival of the 
most successful captain in the Federal service. He had 
])lanncd, and was about to execute, a movement which would 
have turned the Ftidoral left, seized Pittsburg «.nd 

captured the whole army. But, like too many Confedcirate 
G<aierals, he thought it necessary ft) lead and not merely 
to command. He was in front, under a trtimendous rifle 
fire, when a bullet struck him in the leg and severed an 
artery. Had he acted as any Federal General, any Euroi)ean 

fornu'd Grant’s nrnny. Professor Draper’s ligiiroe, licro and everywhere, are 
open to Mr. Lincoln’s famous criticism that, if the returns received from his 
Generals were true, the Confederate armies must number two millions, since 
his own one million were always ‘crushed by numbers,’ The. Professor’s esti- 
mates of the Confederate strength, even wdien lie refers in general terms to. 
Confederate authorities, are utterly worthless. A comparison with trustworthy 
Federal accounts sullices to expose him. I rely with conliderice^ on Confederate 
oiheial figures for Confederate numbers. About the Fciderals there is more 
uncertainty. Some Generals were more recklessly inaccurate than Dr. Draper, 
one or two only less trustworthy than Mr. Davis or General Lee. The Con- 
federate President’s prejudice against General Joseph Johnston uiTccts his 
estimate of numbers at that General’s cojumand in 18(J3~4 ; and Draper’s bitter 
enmity t(f M‘Clellaii so counteracts his usual bias as to bring his figures, in the 
account of the Peninsular Campaign, * within measurable distance ’ of the truth 
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.{^cKOQjUiSQdei^ wonld have done, had ho recognised the 

.|H^|K^i^O importance of his own life, the immediate applica* 
Jtipn of a tourniquet — a resource which needs little or no 
'medical knowledge — would have saved him and won the 
battle. But aU turned on minutes, and those minutes were 
lost. ■ The General rode slowly towards the rear unattended, 
fainted, dropped from his horse, and died. The advance was 
checked. Beauregard, the second in command, had been left 
sick in bed. Messengers sought him, and found that, hearing 
the firing, he had risen and ridden towards the frcait. Two 
hours elapsed before' he was fomid ; two hours’ respite was 
secured to the routed army. The choice between reorganisa- 
tioji and destruction was obvious even to the demoralised 
soldiery. Some of the best officers in the Federal Ber^ice were 
in command, and order was partially restored. Even now, 
had Beanrtjgard known the condition of the enemy and the 
plans of his late chief, those plans might have been carried 
out. Theatta<;k was renewed ; Grant’s defeat was completed. 
More than three-fourths of his army were routed ; but the 
rest held, with a long lino of cannon and a terrific rifle fire, 
a A-aviiiH which covered the wreck of their forces. Again 
and agaui the (Jonfederatos- were hurled back to the bbttom of 
this ravine, where they were tom by the plunging fire from 
above and enfiladed by the heavy artillery of the enemy’s gun- 
boats. 

« 

Throughout the night, with senseless cruelty, the latter 
kept up a heavy fire on ground where more than 12,000 
wounded men of both armies were lying. Of deliberate pur- 
pose their shells set the woods on fire. The underwood burst 
into flames ; the fire caught the rotten bark and wood of the 
older trees. The Federal commanders should have foreseen that 
they would surely cause thousands of helpless men, Federals as 
“?‘\yeU as Confederates, to be burned to dpath.^ The perpetrators 
of this enormity, even more than its victims, had cause to 
bless the providential rainfall that drenched the ground and 
extinguished the fires. It is only fair to assume that both 

* Draper, vol. ii. p. V!07. 
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,0rdJit tuid his. naval eblleagues had lost their heads, and 
that only this incessant bombardment could .avert 
th^ destruction. In truth, Beauregard, tmaware of the 
neighbourhood of Buell, imperfectly informed of the confusion 
of the enemy before him, and deeply impressed by the terrific 
slaughter and the shattered condition of his own troops, had 
recalled them from the attack. At dawn, he meant to fall 
upon the remnant of the hostile army and sweej) them into 
the river. With that remnant ho could easily have dealt; 
but he had lost 10,000 killed and wounded. His exhausted 
and wasted battalions had flimg themselves on the rich 
plunder of the captured camp ; too many had spent the 
night in revelry, and the whole effective force he could muster 
for action on tlie morrow did not exceed 20,000 men. 

On the other side Buell and L. Wallace had joined. 
Grant was reinforced by 27,000 fresh troops ; and a fdrce of 
more than 55,000, of whom bar<ily half had been engaged 
in the first day’s battle, confronted the worn-out Con- 
federates. The latter, two to five, kept uj) a desperate but 
utterly hopeless conflict. Step by step — a Federal General 
says from tree to tree — from position to position, the South- 
ern lines went back. Along their front, like Johnston on 
the previous day, imder the hottest of that terrific fire, 
outflanked, outnumbered, overwhelmed. General Beauregard 
rode from regiment to regiment encouraging his troops, 
and maintaining with undaunted heroism a defence more 
glorious than -the victory wliich had preceded it. Had the 
quality of the troops been equal, or anything like equal, 
the 20,000 exhausted, ill-armed, half-clothed Confederates 
must have been overwhelmed at once by jheer fpred’ of 
numbers, well-fed and unwearied. Two hours elapsed before 
they began to give way ; their slow and stubborn rearward 
movement occupied many hours more. At last Beauregard - 
saw that all was over, and turning to General Breckenridjg^, 
late Vice-President of the United States, whose division mtob 
the least completely shattered, gave him the charge of the 
rearguard. ‘ General, this retreat must not be a rout,’ 
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Breckenridge pledged and kept his word. The shattered 
relics of the Confederate army withdrew, not exactly in good 
order — that after two days’ fighting, in front of threefold num- 
bers, was jierhaps never accomi>lished by the finest veteran 
army in the world— but defeated and not routed. In the 
whole course of battle mid retreat a few hundred jirisoners fell 
into the hands of the victors. The retreat was so effectually 
covered by a rearguard tenfold outnumbered and utterly 
wearied out, that Grant’s 50,000 victorious troops dared 
not jiursuc.* The loss of the Federals considtirably exceeded 
that of the Confederates. Draper imls them at 12,000 and 
10,700 respcetivtd 3 \ In the first da^^’s fighting the forces 
were fairly mat<ihed, and the defeat of the Federals was 
orusliing. Nothing but the double accident of Johnston’s 
death and Beauregard’s delay saved them from destruction. 
They 'had nothing to boast of in the second da.y’s victory of 
fifty over twenty' thousand men. [Thirty thousand, if every 
man not disabled by wounds be included.] 

But, glorious as was the battle, the defi'at was no less disas- 
trous. It completed the ruin wTought by the fall of Donelson 
and the capitulation of Island Number Ten. The former 
broke to pieces the first Confederate line of defence, and gave 
to the victors the whole of Kentucky and the northern part of 
Middle Tennessee. The latter broke through the defiaices of 
the Mississipiii, and— cyu])led with the advance of Grant and 
Buell and the defeat of the Confederate flotiUas, involving the 
fall of Memphis — gave all tliat part of Tennessee from which, 
as Southern in feeling and interest, the South had drawn men 
and material to the enemj'. ^ The invaders had reached the 
frontier of the Gulf States, and turned, though at a distance 
which, rendered the opciration of little practical moment, the 
first and even the second defensive line of the Eastern 
armies. 

^ The frontier of the country stiU controlled by the Con- 
K^erates was now a zigzag, running along the northern fron- 

* Draper, vol. ii. p. 301. I quote this writer only as the most Tiostile uni 
reluctant witness to Confederate courage and Federal failures. 
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tier of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama, turning thence 
northwards, following the western mountain border of Eastern 
Tennessee and the Shenandoali Valley, and at or south of 
"Winchester turning sharidy south-east to the Atlantic. ' The 
country between this last line and the Potomac was neutral 
or disputed ground.® 

* The reader who wishes to see how those operations were represented by 
the Federal chiefs en^sif^od sJiould consult (Irant’s and SlKirinan’s Memoirs. 
N«dtht‘r is candid ; but they do not contradict the above narrative on any point 
of importance. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

ANTICIPATIONS OF THE VIRGINIAN STRUGGLE. 

Terrors of the Federal Cabinet —Interference with Military Plans — Outra^;e 
on the Trent -English Forbearance— Butler at Fort Monroe- Battle of 
Hamxitoii lioads. 

It has been pretended by Northern 'Writers, in the teeth alike 
of evidence and of probability, that the capture of Washing- 
ton was the original purpose of the Confederate government, 
the fiersistent object of Confederate strategy. The motive for 
the obstinate reiteration of this fiction is not historical but 
political. Mr. Lincoln’s reputation is deejdy involved. The 
secession of Maryland would have given Washington to the 
South. Its capture, following on the victory of Manassas, 
would have exercised a very important influence on domestic 
and foreign politics. But, this occasion lost, the idea of taking 
it by storm or surj^rise was no part of the Confederate 
scheme of defence or reprisal. It was of far more service in 
the enemy’s hands ; fgr the terrors of Mr. Lincoln and liis 
Cabinet constantly distorted their military iiolicy, crippled the 
offensive operations of the Army of the Potomac, and detained 
from fifteen to thii'ty thousand men in practical inactivity. It 
would have been easier for the South to reach Baltimore and 
raise the exasperated people of Maryland ; which once accom- 
plished, as it would have boon accomplished had Lee been 
victorious at Antietam or Gettysburg, Washington would have 
fallen of itself. The strategy which would have wasted ten 
thousand lives in storming instead of turning a huge fortress 
outside the line of operations, and defended by an army — a 
place which tethered General after General to a false lino of 
advance against Kichmond — savours of the newspaper office 
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and the professorial study. It was the nightmare of Lincoln 
and Stanton ; not the deliberate policy of a soldier-statesman 
like Davis, or of the consummate commanders of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. But to own the truth is to convict Lincoln 
of false pretences in the first instance, and of subseqinmt per- 
verse and mischievous interferences with the oi«‘rations of 
every commander of the Eastern army, from M’Clellan to 
Grant himself ; and this, Eei)ublican tradition and the canon- 
isation of the ‘ martyr-President ’ as yet forbid. . 

M’Clellan had created at Washington an army powerful 
enough, if properly emidoyed, to bring the ca 2 >ture of Eichmond, 
and even the expulsion of the Confederates from Virginia, 
within the scope of military probability. The Army of the 
Potomac, sidendidly clothed, armed, and supidied, consisted on 
December 1, 1861, of 200,000 men, but this number included 
the large force emi)loyed to hold down under arbitrary rule the 
high-si)irited pcoido of Mmyland. The flower of her well-born 
youth were in the Virginian army. 

On October 19, 1861, M’Clellan directed General Stone, who 
commanded on the Western bank of the Potomac, to recon- 
noitre the position of the enemy. Stone threw a force of 
2,000 men under Colonel Baker over the river at Bull’s 
Bluff. The Conftiderate cavjilry charged them and literally 
threw them into the river ; 300 were shot or drowned ; 700, 
many of them wounded, were taken iu isoners. For this dis- 
aster Stone W'as imiirisoned for months by the civilian chief of 
the War Department. 

The Army of the Potomac was organised in brigades of 
four regiments and division^ of three brigades. Fom' field- 
batteries of six guns each were assigned to ecach division, 
giving in theory twenty-four, in practice perhaps twenty, guns 
to 10,000 men. A siege-train of enormous power for that day 
— one hundred guns, including two two-hundred pounders, 
five one-hundred jiounders, and ten thirteen-inch mortars — 
was attached to the army. On March 8, 1862, the Govern- 
ment, interfering, for political ends, with a military organisation 
based on*professional considerations, insisted on dividing the 
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active portion of the army into four huge army c6rps, with a 
fifth including the divisions of Banks and Shields, at that time 
employed in ‘Western Virgmia and the Shenandoah Valley. 
Such a distribution, before any of the new Generals had been 
tried in active service, could only impair M’CIellan’s authority, 
hinder the promotion of young, able and active officers, and 
incur the strongest suspicions of political favouritism. By 
this time all the Federal armies were sjilendidly, and even 
lavishly, equipped and supplied.' 

For a few months, while the disaster of Manassas was fresh 
in Northern memory, M’Clellan was permittc-d to work at Uiisin-c. 
But as the lU’iny was recruited to what seemed an ov(;rwhehn- 
ing strength the impatience of the populace revived, and found 
exiiression in* the Cabinet. The Administration had motives 
of their own for desiring in every possible way to weaken the 
authority of the Commander-in-chief. He was a soldier and a 
gentleman, and waged war after the usages and laws of Europe, 
lie was no Iladical and no Abolitionist ; he W'as not amenable to 
the political motives which were paramount in the Cabinet, and, 
if successful, his name would furnish the War Democrats with 
a rally in g-point, and render them exceedingly formidable at 
the next Congi'essional election. Weak as yet in experience, 
Mr. Lincoln allowed Ivmself to forget the lesson of Manassas, 
and once more, at the instance of men as ignorant as himself, 
undertook to direct the course of armies. As early as Novem- 
ber the Executive had begun to echo the vulgar clamour ; to 
harass the responsible chief of the army with remonstrances 
based on the assumption tljat raw recruits were to be counted 
as soldiers, men of three months’ training as veterans, and 
political agitators as competent strategists. It had, however, 
becoirte evident to the President that Mr. Cameron was a 

' Dr. Draper quotes General Pope’s testimony to tlie contrary ; but no other 
author wouhl dream of relying on Pope’s evidence. M’Clellan’s mortal enemy, 
already famous for his reported capture, after Shiloh, of 10,000 Confederates 
(whom he must have eaten also, since they were never paroled, exchanged 
or released, and nowhere figure in the prison records). Pope wished to suggest 
that the Western armies, in which he had achieved that and somcn^ordistino* 
tions, had been sacriiiced to x>auipcr the unsuccessful Army of the Potomac. 
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mere intriguer, a politician in the worst American sense of 
the word. He was too influential to he simply dismissed, but 
was consigned to retirement in a high diplomatic i^osition. 

On January Ifl, 1862, Edwin M. Stanton, a lawyer noto- 
rious only as a violent Eepublican and bitter enemy of the 
South, was appointed to the War Department. He resembled 
the President in stubborn self-will and indomitable confidence. 
Under his direction the Department, no matter at what cost, 
did its proper work and did it well, though with utter reck- 
lessness of waste and peculation. In tlie West the soldiers 
had already gaimjd the ujjper hand, and all that the Govern- 
ment could do was to take credit for the successes of Halleck 
and Grant, who were perhaps as much indebted for th(;irgood 
fortune to their distance from Washington a)? to their own 
skill, and the hardihood of troops drawn from a more martial 
population than that of the North-Eustei’n cities. At Staiiton’s 
instiwice Mr. Lincoln issmid an order that on a day of espe- 
cially good omen (F<‘bruary 22, the birthday of Washington), 
without regard to weather, condition, supi)lies, or the jiosition 
of the enimy, all the military and naval forces of the United 
States — the troops of Dutler, M’Clellan and Rosecranz in 
Virginia, the armies of Halleck, lluell and Grant, and the 
rivtjr flotillas — should be ready to movi* and should proceed to 
the attack. Needless to criticise such an order ; to insist on the 
moral and intellectual weakness it betrays more certainly than 
fsir graver practical blunders. What must be the state of mind 
of two men, with absolutidy no knowledge of war, who could 
thus presume, irrespectively of all militjiry and meteorological 
considerations, to select by^thc almanac a ‘lucky day’ on 
which half a dozen armies were to commence oflensive opera- 
tions in as many different quarters? 

Thus far M’Clellan had done all that organising genius 
and military skill could achieve. The moral finmiess with 
which from the beginning of October to that of March he 
resisted the constantly increasing pressure of an ignorant 
President, an equally ignorant and bitteidy hostile Cabinet, 
and a nflisy people — a lirnmess which no covert threats of 
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rcipoval, no newspaper abuse, no official insults could disturb 
— would suffice to prove him a man of calm judgment, of 
imperturbable temper, of strong, conscious and dauntless 
courage. 

His plan of oijerations may have been good or bad. It 
was so deliberately sacrificed to that paramount terror* for the 
safety of Washington which dominated the policy of the 
Government from first to last, that its failure might almost have 
been predicted by the Gentu'ars warmest admirers. Of the 
state of things at Manassas President and General were alike 
uninformed. But from sheer timidity or perverse self-confi- 
dence, the Government urgently nisisted that M’Clellan should 
take not that lino which promised success, but that which 
would most oorapletely shelter the Wliite House and the 
Capitol. When M’Clellan i)er8isted in choosing the Yorktown 
peninsula as his base — a iwcferenco fully warranted by the 
judgment of Cornwallis as well as of Clinton and the home 
authorities in 1781, the North having, as England then sup- 
posed herself to have, undisputed mastery of the sea - Lincoln 
suddenly withdrew from him, in addition to the 20,000 men 
the General deemed adequate to garrison the strong and well 
armed entrenchments of Washington, a whole army cori^s, 
needless and useless t|iere, while sorely wanted in the field. 
The General had kei)t his secret to the last possible moment, 
but Lincoln's interference made it public ; and it needed none 
of those imaginary ‘ female spies,’ to whose agency the leading 
historian of the North ascribes the foresight of Confederate 
leaders and the invariable detection of any scheme once 
divulged to the Federal Government, to warn a General like 
Johnston of what was known to every one of the hangers-on 
of the White House and War Office, and every influential 
Hexmbhean editor in the North.' The Confederates had been 
throughout the winter in terrible danger, but their secrets 
were better kept.® Victory had demoralised the army of 

* The supposed despotism of President Davis is a pure fiction of Northern 
animosity. The true spokesmen of the South were silenced for ten years after 
the war by public rather than by personal considerations. Their archives, 
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Manassas more thoroughly than defeat could have done. The 
soldiers supposed that they could have taken Washingtoai but 
for the over-caution of their chiefs, and the chiefs forbore to 
discourage, the idea. The trooptf fancied, moreover, that the 
enemy were completely crushed and disheartened, that Vir- 
ginia was safe for the time ; and went homo in such numbers 
that, despite the reinforcements forwarded by the Government 
at Richmond, the army melted away till at the reopening of 
the campaign it was weaker than on the memorable 21st of 
July. The defeats in the West, however, had done sometliing 
to sober, little to frighten, and nothing to discourage the people 
of the South. 

It was not till April 10, 1862, that the first conscription 
law was passed, enrolling every man Ixdween* eighteen and 
thirty -five in the Confederate army. Reinforcements thus ob- 
tained could not, of course, be rendcTcd speedily available, and 
the great Virginian campaign of that year was fought out 
chiefly by volunteers, with total numbers never exceeding 
75,000. Of these 8,000 were stationed undetr General Huger 
and Magruder at Yorktown. Borne 10,000' more under 
Stonewall Ja(;kson held the vallciy of the Shenandoah. It 
,was the misfortune of General Banks, not the worst of the 
politician-Generals of the North, to •be confronted by an 
antagonist of whom the ablest aiid most experienced veterans 
of the. Federal Army were presently the most afraid. In forty- 
eight hours of raind retreat and vigorous i)ursuit Banks was 

military and civil, were captured, and access to them was refused by the Federal 
Government to all but a few trusty partisans. Tlie only Southern writers who 
ventured at first to speak out wore those whose personal hati*ed of their chief 
atoned in Northern eyes for their political^ herc'sies. The truth, therefore, was 
suppressed, and falsehood inonopolised the fjround till most of those witnesses 
to whom America and Europe w^ould have listened with deserved and implicit 
faith had passed away. The truth is that the Southern Congress discussed 
and opposed the measures of the Administration quite as freely as at such a 
crisis was at all justifiable. While the very existence of their country was at 
stake, the press and Opposition orators enjoyed far greater freedom of speech 
than was allowed to Northern partisans of peace. But Congress had the sense 
to keep its debates secret, and it was not till the appearance of Mr, Davis’s 
elaborate vindication in 1881 that those who knew the truth had full and 
authentic means of proving it« 
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ignomSniously chased across the Potomac, abandoning to the 
victors invaluable supplies — from which he derived the nick- 
name of ‘ Jackson’s Commissary ’ — 3,000 ]>risoncrs and 9,000 
stand of small-arms.® In the first week of March M’Clellan 
learned that the main Confederate army had been withdrawn 
from Manassas, and following it to that point discovered with 
no little mortification that .a lim^ of slender earthworks de- 
fended by ‘ quaker ’ cannon (logs jiainted to resemble guns), 
and at one time manned by fewer than 15,000 men, had k(q)t 
ten times that number at baj' for thrt'c or four months. 

In December 1801 the Confederates had received a bright 
but momentary gl(;am of hope from oiuj of those gratuitous 
outrages into which the example and eiKiouragt'-iuent of men 
like Seward and Stanton oftcai led the militar3’’ aixd naval 
commanders of the North. The Confederate Govermiuait had 
accredited James Mason of Virginia, and John Slidell of 
Louisiana, a Northerner by birth, to the Covernnu'nts of 
England and Franco respectively. They safely ran the block- 
ade, and embarked from a British i)ort for Euroi)e on board 
dihe British mail steamer Trnif. This vessel, on a voyage 
between two neutral ports, was stopiu'd, and the envoys tak<*n 
out of her by main force, by Ca])tain Wilkes of tlui Snu 
Jacinto. Wilkes’s self-justilica.tion d('monHtrates that he acted 
in crassd iffnorantia — knowing nothing but the t(.-mper of his 
Government. He apiieahid to jiassages in standard works of 
international law' whieli applied solely to the arrest of ambassa- 
dors in their own or the enemy’s country ; w'hich meant that 
Seward might have seized Mason and Slidell* in Virgiiwa or 
New York. The onl^' historical. lu’ecedent available, and that 
a veiy imperfect one, was tlie imi»resKment of British seamen 
on board American vessels fifty j'oars before; : a violence w’hich 
America had made a gremnd of war, w'liich Webster had subse.- 


* These w’VYo. lost, according' to Dr. Praprr, by a force nninberinp in tofo 
0,000 men. This statement siiOiciently illustrates the value of tin's historian’s 
figures. The losses and the lan^uajre of the defeated Ge.neral (who j^jivoB no 
liint that he had loft half his force behind him) show that the arivymust have 
been superior to Jackson’s, at least 1*J,000 strong. 
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qucntly pledged the United States in a formal despatch to 
treat in future as a cnsiis belli, and which England had long 
ago abandoned both in theory and practice.* 

The naval authorities approved and rewarded with excc'p- 
tional promotion, the House of llepresentatives witli formal 
thanks, an act which displayed neither skill nor courage. In 
short, both ostentatiously gloried in the insult offered to 
England. But the tone of the English ambassador drove Mr. 
Seward to an instant disavowal, and the first news from Eng- 
land showed that ^fr. Lincoln’s Government had to choose be- 
tween submission andruin. That Government was in a dilemma. 
It had vaunted and absurdly rewardt'd, in a manner wholly un- 
precedented hi civilisiid States, an outrage which must be at 
once disavowed, or punished by the recognition of the South, 
the destruction of the blockading fleet, the blockade of all the 
Northern ports, and the final tlissohition of the llnion. Ei’anco 
was more than resady to support Lngland l),y force ; Euro])e 
expressed emphatic and uuaniiufms disajiproval of the offence. 
England was in a position to demand whatever reparation she 
would, on pain of vengeance as compl(;t(! as she chose to exact. 
The North and Mr. Lincoln deserved no forbearance at her 
hands. Mr. S<nvard had resented tlui inevitable recognition 
of Confederate belligerency — a recognttion justified in an.y case, 
and rendercid histantly iiupe]-ativ<‘ by Lincoln’s declaration of 
blockade— in languagi! unknown to European diplomacy; and 
had drawn a most unfriendly distincti(»n in favour of Franco, 
whoso action had been idi'iitical and concerted, and whose 
temper was#notoriously far more hostile. Barely indeed in 
the history of nations have su<*h advantages been renounced, 
such jirovocatious condoned, 'riic first draft of Lord BusscH’s 
desiiatch was as courteous as if the offending Power had given 
no previous cause of distrust. It was of necessity submitted 
to the Queen ; and the last act of the Prince Consort’s life 
of silent public siTvice was the modification of the very few 
idirases that could possibly wound the pride or exasperate the 
tempei^of the Northern people. England demanded only the 

* As in the Crinic'ari War. 
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restoration of the captives and a salute to her flag. This poor 
reparation was granted and accepted without form or parade, 
in a manner ostentatiously quiet and almost secret. Instead 
of despatching a squadron to New York or Philadelphia, and 
exacting atonement in the face of the world, an English gun- 
boat approached almost unobserved an out-of-the-way fort, 
took the restored prisoners on board, and vanished so quickly 
that scarcely a dozen Northerners knew, save from the news- 
papers, that their Government had quietly stultified itself. 
Secm*o from retort, Mr. Seward followed his rtiparation by a 
boastful despatch, declaring that he would have kept the pri- 
soners if the Presidtmt had felt sure that the law was on his 
side, and taunting England with the surrender of her own 
favourite theory of maritime rights. Mr. Lowell’s hahitusil 
unfairness does not charactei’ise the regrets he puts into the 
mouth" of the Confederate President: 

’Twas a beautiful dream, and all sorrow is idle, 

But — ef Lincoln would ha’ hanged Mason a.nd Slidell ! 

They aint o’ no good in European i)ellicP3, 

But tliiuk what a help they’d ha’ ben on their gallowses ; 
They’d ha’ felt they wuz truly fulfillin’ their mission, 

And oh 1 how dog-cheap we ha’ gut Recogidtion. 

The energy displayed by Gemu-al Butler in overturning the 
Government, imprisoning the legislators and leading gentle- 
men of Maryland, setting at defiance her fundamental laws and 
solemnly guaranteed liberties, had earned him military pro- 
motion. True that he had nev(!r proved hiugself able to 
handle a comimny in the field ; . but if one attorney were 
allowed to dii’ect the movements of great armies and override 
the plans of soldiers like M’Clellan, another might well claim 
to be entrusted with a division. At the head of 12,000 men, 
Butler was placed in command of Fort Monroe, on the pro- 
jecting tongue of land between Hampton Roatls and Chesa- 
peake Bay. This fort practically closed the mouth of the 
James and held the Confederate Navy Yard of Norfol^k under 
blockade. . Magruder at Yorktown confined this vastly superior 
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force to garrison duties which might have been as well per- 
formed by a single regiment. On one occasion Butler assumed 
the offensive ; but rightly forbore to expose, in doing work to 
which any trained soldier or student of West Point was compe- 
tent, a life so useful in those more delicate functions for which 
he had already shown himself especially qualified, and in which 
he was to earn a reputation that will not be forgotten while 
the Civil War is remembered. With a just appreciation of his 
own powers, he preferred to commit the charge of an attack 
on the Confederate outposts to subordinates with some theo- 
retical knowledge of war. He could scarcely have done worse 
in person. They blundered, mistook each other for the enemy, 
stumlded upon the wrong points and by ill-chosen roads ; and 
the disaster of Big Bethel, June 10, in which* they sustained 
some loss and more disgrace at the hands of an inferior force, 
allayed for a time the martial cagernfiss of the General and his 
troops. Twelve thousand men remained inactive and, after 
the abandonment of Norfolk, absolutely useless during the 
Pcininsular campaign, within a few marches of the enemy. 

The same superiority in numbers which had given M’Clellan 
the (qiportunity of earning a reputation in Western Virginia 
s()cur(jd to Kosecranz an ascendancy over troops commanded by 
the ablest officer in either army. •With subordinates like 
Wise and Floyd devoid of practical experience in the field, with 
utterly inadequate force, starved, ill-armed and baffled by a 
hostile po}) Illation, General Lee failed to achieve anything, or 
even to hold his own, in Western Virginia during the winter, 
and was presently despatched to take charge of the fortification 
of Charleston and other iiomts on the South Atlantic coast; a 
duty for which the best engineer officer in the ‘ old Army ’ was 
spociallj' qualified. 

The frigate Merrimac had been raised by the Confederates 
soon after the occupation of Norfolk. The Federal officers in 
charge having scuttled as well as fired her, the one process of 
destruction had arrested the other, preserving her hull intact. 
The Confederates, wanting, at once iron and steel, skilled 
workmen and machinery, were compelled to resort to very rude 
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and primitive deviccB. They knew, however, that while useless 
as a wooden frigate, with scarcely a chance of jiassing through 
tlie blockade, and sure to be followed up and dc'-stroyed by the 
su 2 )erior force of the enemy, she might by the vei’y inii)erfcct 
2 )rotection it was in their i)OAver to give her be rendered a 
match for several wooden vessels. In this, as in many sub- 
sequent instances, the inqjcrfection of the result is the best 
])roof of the ingenuity aiid perseverance brought to bear. 
Well-rolled j dates, solid im])enotrable armour, ironclads of 
elaborate construction, jiroj^crly armoured gunboats or shijiH 
of war were the monopoly of the North. The South could, at 
best, construct such floating batteries ul; had been found useful 
for defenc<" or attack in the later phases of tin; Crimean War. 
They gave the Mcrriiii<ic a sloi)ing iron roof and shqdng 
sides, so arranged tliat, according to the btdief of skilled 
artillei'ists, an ordinary shot would glance off. The armour of 
the hull mot tliat of the roof at a. sharp angle close to the 
water lino ; so that the vessel looked and steere'd much like a 
floating haystack, or barn submerged to the gables. The best 
built wood(;n frigate would have no chance but in out- 
manoeuvring or out-sailing her, wliich was not difficult. 
Against a regularly consti’iicted ii’onclad si'.e would be in her 
turn utterly helpless froih the comi)ai‘ative weakness of armour, 
artillery, moving and steering i)ower. 

On March 8, 1861, she came down the Elizabeth Kiver 
into Hampton lioads, armed with eiglit eleven-inch broadside 
guns and a hundred-i)ounder Armstrong at either end. The 
sailing frigate Coiiffrt'ss aiid the stc'am slooj^ of war Cimihcr- 
lnnd with twenty-four guns occuined the channel. Their shot, 
from nine and ten-inch gujis, ‘glanced from her armour like so 
many 2 )eas.’ The ii'onclad, now called the 1 'infinia, charged the 
Cumheyhivit, whose commander ai>i)arently lacked the promifli- 
tude or wikdom to evade her ; struck her about midshij)s, and 
made a hole large t'nough for a man to (inter. Morris, wdio com- 
manded the Caiiihtrlaml, fought his guns to the water’s edge, 
hoping against Iiojk' tluit a lucky shot might find a weak idace. 
In thus doing he sacrificed his own life and mie hundred of his 
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crow ; who, cither disabled by the Confederate fire or caught 
between decks, went down with the ship. Captain Buchanan 
of the Virginia, one of the ablest officers of the old Federal 
navy, then turned his attention to the Congn-Hs. The com- 
mander of the latter, failing to disi)Osc of two or tliree armed 
river steamers which accompanied the Virginia, and which 
one well-aimed shot would have sunk, had run his ship aground. 
The Congress was soon in flames, and nearly half her crew 
were killed or wounded. Her commander, killed early in the 
engagement, was not respunsibk; for the unwarrantable delay 
in striki)ig her flag aft(>r her guns were silenced. Such a 
suicide, m face of an honourable foe, is a mere display of rage 
and spite in a single officer ; the sacrifice of a disarmed and 
helpless crew is simply criminal. The Stars artd Strijjes were 
hauled down at last, and the Virginia sent a steam tug to 
take possession. The captors were fired ui)ou from the shore ; 
bxit the captive crew were permitted to escape. At a later 
hour the Congress was Iked, and blew u]). The steam 
frigate Minnesota had run aground in an attempt to charge 
th(5 Virginia — luckily i>i water so shallow that the latter 
could not ai)proach within a mile — and two other Federal 
frigates (one a steamer) had escaped. At dark the victor 
retir(;d. 

Two hours later the first of Ericsson’s new ironclad turret- 
shii)8, the Monitor, reached Fort TVIonroc. She was all but 
iinseaworthy, and during the three* days’ voj^age from New 
York her crew had had a narrow' escape from suffocation or 
drowning by the heavy seas that continually swept over her 
decks. Within the smoother W'aters of the roadstead she 
was, how'ever, safe, and anchored alongside of the stranded 
Minnesota. With morning the Virginia returned* The 
Monitor hold her position, and fired her two g\ms, throwing 
shot of 1G8 lbs. each, into the enemy. The Virginia had 
jiractically no mark save the tui ret, nine by twenty feet, to 
lire at, and this w’as too well constructed and too thickly 
armom^ed to be pierced. Ncsaidy every shot glanced off ; only 
one struck the turret squarely, and that broke off short, the 
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hjad sticking in the plate. The Virginia on her part fur- 
nished a splendid mark for the heavy guns of the Monitor. 
Five times she attempted to run the latter dovm, each time 
receiving at a distance of a few feet two of her enormous shot. 
After repeated failures, after twice lying aground, while her 
antagonist fired into her at leisure, and receiving two broad- 
'Sides from the Minnesota which would have blown any 
wooden vessel out of the water; finding one enemy inaccessible 
and the other invulnerable, the new commander of the 
Virgmia — Buchanan having been disabled in the first day’s 
, fighting — gave up the terribly unequal combat, and withdrew 
his shattered and waterlogged vessel, her beak wrenched off, 
her armour pierced, bent and broken, to her former moorings. 

The battle of Hampton Roads was the beginning of a 
revolution in naval construction and maritime war. The 
extrcniely defective character of both vt'ssels — the one being 
as rude a substitute for an ironclad as need could produce, 
the other invulnerable to the enemy, but dangerous to her 
crow in anything like rough water — rendered their several 
triumiihs the more significant. It was plain that for the 
future the line-of-battle ship must bo succeeded by the armour- 
clad frigate ; that wooden crxiist;rs must be built not to fight, 
but to run from the smallest armoured antagonist. The effect 
of the Virginia's charge suggested a reversion to the naval 
tactics of Athens. With armour strong enough to remove the 
traditional dread of a rakuig fire, the ram was a more certain 
and destructive weapon than the gun. But it was left for 
other Powers, for France and England, Germany and Italy, 
and even Turkey, to read the les,8on of which America had 
but given the hint, to test the ccimparativc value of the turret 
and thfe broadside, and to reconcile armour incomparably 
heavier than that of the Monitor with first-rate sea-going 
qualities, in vessels thrice as large as the Virginia. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FALL OF NEW ORLEANS. 

Federal and Confederate Naval Ilesourcos —rosition of Now Orleans— Defences 
— Hostile Expedition Farrngut and Butler— Bombardment of the Forts — 
Naval Encounter — Surrender — Butler's Government— His ‘Woman Order ’ 
— His llecall. 

The Federal Government was from first to last especially 
fortunate and admirably served in the Naval Department. 
Whilst the best olfi(!<!rs of the axrmy, men of Southern birth, 
had sacrificed everything to their State allegiance, the Navy 
retained the scsrviccs of men equal in quality and much 
superior in number to their Southern adversaries. The Navy 
had two gre.at advantag(!H. Political interest’ tainted the 
whole Federal administration in t;v('ry department ; but igno- 
rant and incapable politicians could not be placed in naval 
command. The odds, varying on lanll from two to ten for 
onii, w'ere on the water a hundred or a thousand to one. The 
South had not a single regular fighting ship, and could not 
build one. She had not a dockyard or naval arsenal, Pensa- 
cola being untenable against maritime attack. She had 
few competent constructors and no skilled artisans ; she 
lacked alike the material and the machinery which enabled 
the inventors of the North to execute their ideas with equal 
exactitude, rapidity and facility. Her ports were in a few 
weeks blockaded by a swarm of vessels which, though an 
English corvette might have sunk a score of them at once, 
were swift, carried heavy guns, and to unarmed vessels or 
converted tug-boats were as formidable as regular cruisers. 
All the p^iblic and private w'orks of the North pushed forward, 
under the joint stimulus of emulation, patriotism and enoi'mous 
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profits, the construction of a war navy, neither intended nor 
able to cope with European ships, but aptly devised and 
admirably consti’ucted for their proper work. Before the war 
was twelve months old the North had vessels of one kind or 
another, able to sink improvised rams and converted river 
steamers,' to bombard defenceless cities, to blockade not only 
Southern but English i)orts— it was not safe so to try the 
patiencie of France — to make their way up unprotected rivers 
and inlets, to burn and destroj% to intercept communications 
between the cottoJi growers of tlie South and the cotton manu- 
factunjrs of Euroi>e ; and to achieve that which should have 
been the first object of Northern strategy, the command of 
the MissisHij)pi. 

Tlie Confe'derate Government had done its best for the de- 
f<!nce of New Orleans, the most important and most exposed city 
of the South. It lay at some distance from the mouth of the 
river, between the Mississippi and Lake i’ontchartrain, on ground 
much of which was actually bidow tlie level of the stream, and 
jwotected only by a continuous Icri e or gigantic dyke. The 
W’hole country is a sort of floating delta, formed by the 
(ichris brought down in the etjurse of ages by the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Ohio, the Arkansas, the Bed lliver and othtir 
great tributaries. In Ifhe soil of tliis delta the digger strikes 
water at from tw'o to six feet. Gravi;s must be built, not dug, 
and the construction of forts is rtmdered difficult in the ex- 
treme by the absence of high gromid on which to place, or of 
firm material w^hc-reof to construct them. The mouth of the 
g]‘eat river lies in a low, sandy, projecting land of its own 
creation. The all but floating soil occupies less space than 
the innumerable shifting cliannels, through half a dozen of 
which ships may enter the main stream. At the neck of this 
peninsula, on opposite banks of the main channel, were 
placed Port St. Philip and Fort Jackson, armed with 126 
fairly pow'erful guns. Between them the river was barred by 

' All ilu; latter luul tlie engines above water, nearly all paddles or stern- 
wheels, and few of them were us available for war as a TliQ.mc)«i passenger- 
boat. 
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a sort of boom, a chain resting upon eight hulks, with wide 
intervals between them ami 8])ars trailed astern to admit the 
passage of driftwood, but oiipose tbe ascent of boats. The 
naval defensive force cozisistcd of a rudely constructed ironclad 
battery, the Lomsimia, tliirteen annetl river steamers, and 
the ram Manansns. Fort Jackson, the borgcr of the pair, 
would hardly hav(! been formidable at the mouth of a harbour 
where it might have had to encounter the broadside of a 
heavily armed sln'i) of tlio line, with guns of the new tyiie. 
Of the vessels, the JMduassas alone might have encountered, 
at considerable disadvantagt;, one of tluj new Ericsson moni- 
tors ; and of tlie r(‘st luilf a dozc'ii regularly constructed gun- 
Jjoats should have, madt; short work. 

Towards tlu; close of Februai'y 18G2 a 2>owerTul expedition 
was sent to attein])t tlie capture of tlu', gi’(!at 8ea})oi-t of the 
Soutli-West, the entrepot of the commerce of the Mississiiiju 
Valh'y. It consisted of four so-called sloo2»s — 2)ractically fri- 
gates, as American frigates in the war f>f 1812 were really 
shijjs of the line — seventeen gunboats and twenty-one bomb- 
shiijs, under the command of the best ollicer in tlie Federal 
navy. Admiral Farragut ; with transports conveying an army 
of 18,000 men under Mr. Lincoln’s favourite civilian General. 
T'<j entrust the saiety of an army coi'iis* to one who had never 
liaiidled a battalion in action, to cx])ose him to oncomitcr 
SoutJjcrji troojis under command of a real soldier, would 
bas e been an act of folly such as, even at this early j)criod, 
it would be unfair to imi)ute to Mr, Lincoln. But Butler and 
his army were not sent to fight. Tliey could not enter the 
river till the jjassage was fowed, the forts silenced and the 
Confederate flotilla sunk, when resistance would have been 
suicide on tlie jiart of the military, and would have exposed 
tlie women and children of New Orleans to wholesale 
massacre. For the work whicdi he was sent to do Butler 
had already jiroved his qualifiisations. On the two or three 
occasions wlujn he came within sight or hearing of Confederate 
cannon, Jje succeeded quite as well as a London lawyer of 
his age, suddenly snatched from his desk to lead 20,000 
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volunteers against Von Moltke’s best pupil at the head 
of a Prussian army corps, might do. But, considering the 
character of the duties he was required to perform at New 
Orleans, the selection was perhaps the most judicious Mr. 
Lincoln ever made. 

The fir^ difficulty was to force the heavier vessels over the 
bar at the mouth of the river. At the shallowest iiart there 
were but fifteen feet of water, and the Brooklyn had to bo 
dragged over by main force. On Aiu'il 10 Commodore Porter 
brought his twenty-one bomb-vessels uj) the river, and, lying 
below the woods that secured them from observation, prei^ared 
to bombard the forts. On the next day the Confederates sent 
down fire-rafts, a mode of attack always extremely uncertain, 
and which i)roved a total failure. On the 18th the bombard- 
ment commenced. For six days and nights Fort Jackson was 
pelted without pause with gigsintic shells, penetrating the earth 
to the depth of twenty feet , and exploding with the effect of an 
earthquake. Fifteen hundred such shells were thrown into the 
forts every twenty-four hours. Never besfore had flesh and 
blood, human hearts and nerves endured so prolonged and 
so terrific a tidal. The mere concussion of the air and water 
broke the windows of hous(^s thirty miles away, and stimned 
or killed a nnfltitudc of fish in the river. The guns of 
Jackson were repeatedly silenced, and as rcqieatedly reopened 
their fire. 

On the fourth night of the. bomliardment Farragut attacked 
and broke the boom. Five shijis and twelve gunboats, carry- 
ing three hundred guns, more than twice as many and far 
heavier than those of the foi’ts, forced the passage in the night 
or early morning of April ‘20. They had the tremendous 
advantage of a large and immovable mark which the clumsiest 
gunner could hardly miss, while they offered a small and. con- 
stantly moving target to the Confederjite batteries. As soon 
as the flagship Hartford had passed the broken boom she 
brought to bear upon Fort Jackson such broadsides of grape 
and canister as no garrison could have sustained. , The tre- 
mendquB odds which the forts had had to confront may be 
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measured by the fact that the broadside of a single ship drove 
the garrison from their guns. The Manassas now charged 
the Hartford. She failed. A small unprotected Confederate 
vessel, with desperate heroism, dashed at the flagship, intend- 
ing to board, and was blown ui^ by a single shell. The 
Brooklyn in her turn silenced Fort St. Philip, evaded the 
Manassas, and destroyed another stcamtir. The resistance of 
the Confederate mariners was visibly and utterly hopeless — 
that of naked children to men in armour ; but they fought to 
the last with suicidal valour. Tlie Manassas smashed into 
one of the Federal shiiis, makiirg a hole seven feet long, but 
only four inches wide ; and, riddled by repeated broadsides, 
was at last run ashore and destroyed. Twelve of the Con- 
ffsderatc flotilla were sunk or burned, the forts were silenced, 
the batteries at the waler level w'hich the fleet successively* 
encountered were crushed by the overwhelming broadsides 
fired from the vantagt? height of the gun-decks. 

The fate of New Orleans was inevitable. The water was so 
high that the shijis commanded (ivery work thrown up for its 
defence. Few of the exploits of Nelson, Collingwood or Cochrane 
w'ill bear comparison with tlu! resistance of the Confederates. 
Two rudely-constnicted, ill-armed, unwieldy, half-armoured 
craft were opposed to five powH'rful men*of war, each of them 
superior to half-a-do/cn Louisiavas ; a few clumsy, slightly 
strengthened passenger- v(>8sels, luirdly (jqual to the ‘penny 
steamboats ’ of the Thames, to a numerous fleet of rcigular 
gun-boats. An English squadron of twice the Confederate 
strength, attacked by such a fleet as Farragut’s, would, unless 
fighting like the Confederates* in di'.fence of an all-important 
position, have scattc'red or struck. The nearest pjyrallel 
ease is the comparatively passive resistance of the Turks at 
Sinope. 

On April 25, at I p.m., having ]iaascd up a river erow'ded 
with burning ships, and witnessed the conflagration of the 
merchant vessels, river steamers, cotton and coal, on and 
beside thft levee, Farragut anchored off New Orleans. His 
cannon covered the defenceless city, and could have utterly 
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destroyed it in a few hours. The Confederate troops under 
Lovell had, as a matter of duty and of mercy, evacuated a 
town they could not protect. Farragut sent to the Mayor, 
demanding the surrender of the city and the disiday of the 
United States flag on the public huildiiigs. The latter demand 
was a gratuitous insult, on which a man like Farragut could 
not insist. Having received the surrt;nder, he sent a })arty of 
his .own men to hoist his flag on the Custom House, Post 
Oflice and Mmt. A mob, ignorajit of the situation, hauled 
doAvn the Stars and Stripes from the last named point, and 
Farragut thereupon warned the Mayor to remove the women 
and children— of a community of l.'>(),000, witli a single blocked 
railway line at command— as he would bombard the city 
within forty-eight hours. It is a pity that a gallant seamaii 
should have disgi-aeed himself in a moment of temj)er by the 
utterance of a threat whic^h, to do him justice, he was the last 
man in the Fedei-al service to haA e fulfilk'd. 

On May 1 General Butler, whoMith his troops had listened 
at a safe distance to the roar of that unprecedented bombard- 
ment, received the surre-nder of the forts and took ])ossessiou 
of the city. Before landing he bad displayed his ignorance or 
contempt of military law and usage by putthig under close 
arrest the Confederak’ ofticers who, hrjorr the surn'iider of the 
forts, had in iJursuaiUH- of their duty destroyed the LoaiHiamt. 
While the scpiadroji ascended the river, took possc^ssion of 
some defenceless towns and demanded the surrender of 
Vicksburg — which, havnig even then some defences thrown 
up and guns mounted, was left unmolested— General Butler 
was displaying bis (lualiticatioiys at the expense of the women 
and children of New Grleai'is, and the few mcm, too old or too 
•wtiiik for military duty, who had la'inained behind. His first 
act of importance Avas to arrest and hang a gentle]^lsul who 
was alleged to luwo hauled dt>wn the flag from the Mint at a 
time when the city at large was as yet unaware of the surren- 
der. The ladies natxarally refuseef to speak to>or emswer the 
remarks of his officers and 8,oldiers, crossed ..stress to avoid 
them, and showed with that Quiet art in 'W’hich the sex excels 
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their natural and righteous detestation of the invader.® Butler 
was probably ignorant what outrages the gentlemen and stddu'rs 
of England liad endured for months fromtlKipoimlaecof Boston, 
instigated hy the favourite heroes of the llevolution. One single' 
act of rudeness is even alleged to have been committed by any 
woman in New Orleans. It w’as their quiet scorn andidigni- 
lied silence that Butler coTild not endure. Instead of arresting 
this single offender of the lowest class and giving her a \^ek’s 
dtiserved im2U“isonment, lui issued the following order ; — ‘ As 
the officers and soldiers of the United States have been sub- 
jected to reiieated insults from the women (callhig themselves 
ladies) of New Orleans, in retui’ii for the most scruimlous Jion- 
interfeiH'nce and courtesy on our part ' (N('w Orleans told a very 
different tale), ‘it is ordentd that hereaft('r, wdfen any female 
shall, /)?/ irnnl, r/csftirc, or mnrnnoit, insult or show ronlnupt 
for anofficta* or soldita* of the Uniteil States army, she slvill ho 
n’gardcd and held liohlc to he tiro led a,s a woman of the town 
,,lyh ig h('r avocation.’ It is scarcely necessary to charactei'ise 
a prochimation which ('xcited at the thno first the incredulity, 
then the astonished disgust and abhorrence of the civilised 
world, the apjilause of New Engdand and the cordial appi’oval 
of Abraham Linctdn. Tlu; w^ords in italics show that the I’l’esi- 
dent’s favourite General had in view wo indecent or offensive 
acts, but quiet or silent and thoi-ougbly ladylike manifestations 
of natural aversion. A lady who loft the iiavement freci to 
swaggering or drunken soldiers was luible by Butler’s (!X])ress 
order to th(‘ foulest of all outrag«‘s. That this was the intent 
of the ortfor is as ^dain as words can make it ; nor did the 
author himself Tlisu vow its lynuistakable j^mqiort, nor does his 
historian dare to do so. Somf' AuKadcans then in Em'opo 

® Ocnei'al Butlor alT^g('<l, and T>r. Driipor roprals, as usual without authority, 
that 07W woman n7i tme occasion s])nt upon a h’cdrral It is tacitly ad- 

mitted that this Avas the worst and the only \alid complaint that iJutlcror liis 
ollicers had to make. Mo other act unlM’Comirif' a lady is i>ut forward in oxcuso 
of his edict. Greeley, Avliile listing the most oppiuhrious and indecent langunj^e, 
has nothing allege excejit verbal diseomiesies, of which he gives neither 
evidence n%r example. Amcrkmi Cdftjlicf^ ii. j). 100. 

3 Draiier, vol. ii. 3-li. 
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were so stung by the horror and loathing of their warmest 
.sympathisers, so felt the shame reflected on their Government, 
iheir country and themselves, as to invent an interpretation 
of tlieir own. ‘ Butler’s soldiers were New England Puritans. 
Drunk or sober, they would have nothing to say to a woman 
of the town plying her avocation.’ * Th(*.ii- Euroi>ean friends 
shook their heads. The language of the General was infamous 
in itself, and too likely to he acted upon by the soldiers whom 
such a General would forsn. Aj)art from their plain literal 
intention, the terms of the proclamation sufficed to stamp 
the character of its author, and reflected disgi’ace upon his 
Government, which neither rebirked nor disowned him. The 
unanimous judgment of Euro}>eau soldiers pronounced him 
a dishonour to his profession. It is not recorded that 
any Federal officer ever took occasion to manifest his sense of 
the fact that Butler had disgraced his uniform and his com- 
rades. 

Butler next distuignished hims(df by a reply of studied 
impertinence to Mrs. Beauregard, who requested leave to quit 
the' city and join her husband. lie w'as also involved in some 
commercial or quasi-c.ominercial transactions which led to an 
enquiry, out of which, as a matter of course, the political in- 
terest which had made him a General brought him scatheless, 
if not stainless. 

The indignation of the South found vent in an order by 
which President Davis justly pronounced Benjamin F. Bi^jlcr 
a ‘ felon and outlaw,’ to be immediately hanged if taken, and 
further directed that the officers of his command should if 
captured be reserved for execution. As to the sentence upon 
the criminal himself, the only comment it suggests is that it 
should have been anticipated by his own Government ; but till 
his order should have been obeyed by a number of his soldiers, 
no general military reprisal seems justifiable. Any man of 

* Greeley affected surprise and indignation at the literal and natural con- 
struSHon of the order, but was careful not to give one of his own. For the foul 
and filthy insult offered, to the ladies of New Orleans he had no jyord ol dis- 
4ipproyial. See last note but one. 
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Bensitivc honour would have broken his sword, rather than 
servo under the author of the New Orleans Proclamation. But 
public law docs not entitle belligerents to requu-e that the 
enemy’s officers should be gentlemen, much less to enforce 
that requii'ement by summary execution. Mr. Davis natu- 
rally, but Konu'.what hastiljs assumed that such an incitement 
to outrage had been but too effectual ; but it appears that a 
greUit majority of Butler’s oflictirs and privates declined to 
accej)t their General’s invitation.'’ 

There was but one t*xc«?ption to the hcensc of language and 
conduct enjoyed bj’ Federal diplomatists, civilians and comman- 
ders, naval and military. Nai)oleon III. was not a man to be 
trifled with. It was known that only English ojiposition pre- 
vented his interference, and while never missing a chance of 
outraging the patience of England and the rights of feebler 
States, the Northern Government was careful to give no offences 
to a PoweT so able and so ready to punish it. Of this excep- 
tion to his otherwise unlimited discretion Geiuiral Butler was 
not aware till he had quarrelbid with the French Consul, 
and jiublished a stiries of offensive charges in the most offensive 
language. The Consul was recalled, and Mr. Lincoln received 

Butler was accused, as his ardent adniinu’ Dr. Draper admits, of tamper- 
ing with the money in the Ifanhs, of speculaflng in confiscated or stolen 
jiroperty, carrying on dishonest, if not actually treasonable, traffic in sugar and 
cotton in a word, of turning his position to profit by corruption and extortion. 
A commission which sat at New Orleans to investigate the transactions excused 
his misdeeds on the plea of * patriotic zeal,’ and of his desire ‘ to tho extent of his 
supposed power to punish all Avho had in any wise contributed to ’ the defence 
of their country. 

Coming from such a quarter, this amounts to an admission of lawless < 
brutality; and wdien a partisan like«]J>r. Draper fails to offer answer or denial, 
he must be held to admit tlie other charges against his hero. Mr. Jjincoln 
showed his entire approval of the ‘ Woman Order ’ by the favour and jjfo emotion 
which, to the last hour of his life, he extcndijd to its author. His warmest 
admirers observe a discreet silence on the subject ; but the impunity of such an 
outrage would suffice to blacken indelibly a reputation on which there was no 
other stain. Unhappily this is not Mr. Lincoln's case. The Confederate 
Government repeatedly called attention to crimes of every kind, outrages upon 
the laws of nations and of war, from robbery and brutality to women up to cold- 
blooded murders. In not a single instance is it alleged that the offenders were 
censured of punished ; but it stands on record that the remonstrances of Lee 
and Davis were received with sulky silence or returned with insult. 

\OL. II. 
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an informal but Bignificant hint which was respectfully obeyed. 
Butler was removed, for this fault alone ; and the duty of har- 
assing, oppressing and insulting the unhappy citizens of New 
Orleans transferred to another civilian. General Banks was 
distinguished alike as a successful politician and an unsuccess- 
ful soldier. He was too cautious to entangle himself in illicit 
transactions ; it was said that he readily consented to wink at 
the greed and license of the swarm of civilian plunderers and 
jobbers which always followed the Federal armies. 

Butler issued a, characteristic address to his victims, full 
of the most extravagant boasts of his own humanity and 
generosity. He comi)ared the Confederate soldiers to the 
mutinous and murderous 8ei)oys of Delhi. Ho had had a 
right to hang or blow from guns every inhabitant of New 
Orleans, but he had ‘ only ’ imprisoned those who were not. 
punishable by law with hard labour on a barren island — that 
is, had inflicted on Southern ladhw and gentlemen, whom even 
he accused only of loyalty to their country, the treatment of 
the worst felons. His acco\int of the ‘ Woman Order ’ is worth 
quoting, as perhaps the most magnificent extant specimen of 
that ‘ genus Mehdacinra ’ which Macaulay has so brilliantly 
described ® and illustrated. ‘ Some of your women flouted at 
those who came to jwoU’.et them ! (from what ?) By a simple 
order I called upon every soldier of this array to treat the 
women of New Orleans as gentlemen should deal with the sex 
(“as women of the town plying their avocation ! ”) .’ Heappealed 
to the ‘just-minded ladies of New Orleans’ to say whether 
they had ever been safer than since ‘ their streets had been 
held by an invading army.’ The answer of the women of 
New Orleans and of the South was the epithet which clings 
to his name in all contemporary stories. of the Civil War, 
and attests the feeling with which ‘ Beast Butler’s ’ rule 
is still remembered by lifteen States of the Union. A lapse 
of twenty years has consigned to oblivion the cruel slaughter 
and wholesale ravages of the most ruthless war waged on a 
kindred people since the days of Charles V. Southerji soldiers 

** See his Essay on Barr6re. 
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have borne the pall of Grant, and may hereafter attend the 
funerals of Sherman and Sheridan. But there are names 
beyond oblivion or pardon ; and among those names pre- 
eminent in shame and odium stands that of Benjamin F. 
Butler of Massachusetts.’’ 

' Lowell’s ‘ unfairncRs.’ Mr. Lowell ’s personal popularity is even greater 
and better deserved than that of his poetry; and the latter has few closer 
readers or warmer admirers than myself. But it is well for his reputation that 
those who remember the conduct of Southerners in the field forgot such lines as 

‘ Gettin’ our (Confederate) sogers to run V other way 
And nut be too overpcrtikler in tryin* 

To hunt up the very las' ditches to die in.* 

‘ Who’d ha' thought that them Southerners ever ’ud show 
Starns with pedigrees to ’em like theirn to the foe ; 

Or when the vamosin’ came, over to find 

Nat’ral masters in front, and mean white folks behind.* 

Or such exultation in Lincoln’s worst act of i>ure vindictiveness as 

‘ If we only had gut reecognition 
You’d have bed all you wanted. . . ." 

Quinine by the ton 'gainst the sluihes ivhen they seise ye,' 

These taunts have been deliberately reprinted, without a W'ord of apology, for 
twenty years after the close of the war. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TIIK PKNlNHtlLAll CAMPAIGN, ATJfiUST, 1862. 

Kclativc Strength — M’Clel Ian’s Pelnsions- Confederate Iteti'cat Bichmond - 
Battle of Seven Pines -Lee’s Appointment - His Arrangements — Confede- 
rate Attack- The Six Days’ Flight — Malvern Hill — Iluin of the Peninsular 
Army. * 

The available forces, scattered ov(jr the Confederacy from 
Bichmond to New Orleans, from the frontier of Arkansas to 
the Hverglades of P’lorida, can hardly have numbered, in April 
1862, 150,000, about one-fifth of those of the North. The 
Army of the Potomac outnumbered by three to one. the 
utmost force that could be oppostsd to it. At the commence- 
ment of the campaign the Federal Cxovernment seized the 
occasion to humiliate the Commander-in-Chief,' by relieving 
him from that office and confining his command to the depart- 
ment of th<‘. Potomac. With a force of more than 100,000 men, 
subsequently largely increased — with an unlimited number of 
transports, m('n-of-Avar^ and vessels loaded with stores, 
ci'owding the estuaries on his right and left — 11^’Clcllan landed 
on the f&mous Yorktown Peninsula at the beginning of April. 
In his front was a line of thirteen miles very imperfectly 
fortified, and held at first by^no ‘more than 8,000 men, after- 
wards ,by twicci that number. M’Clellan proceeded to fortify 
his base, to construct miles of trenches and batteries, and, 
what was far more necessary, miles of corduroy roads. On 
May he was prepared, to open lire upon the works in his 
front. On the 4th, however, the Confederates quietly ahan- 
dont'd their position and retired up the peninsula. At first 
one, and at last two divisions had kept at bay for a whole 

So ranked since Scott's resignation in the previous autumn. 
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month a vaat army, with cannon, transport, and siege-train, 
and general military resources which multiplied the odds 
enormously. M’Clellan sent a strong force in pursuit, which 
came up with the Confederate rearguard, and, after nine 
hours’ fighting ^ on equal ground, was repulsed by inferior 
numbers with a loss of more than 2,000 killed and wounded. 
Fifty miles still intervened between Williamsburg, the last 
point retained by the Confederates, and Richmond. The utter 
inefficiency of the Federal cavalry allowed M’Clellan to report 
that General J. Johnston was in his front with a superior force 
(i.e., more tlian 100,000 men !) and very strongly entrenched.® 
The Federal advance compelled the withdrawal of the Con- 
federate force from Norfolk, the destruction of the famous 
ironclad Virginia, and the abandonment of James River as 
far as Fort Darling, where the Confederates had established, 
and maintained almost to the end, works which closed the 
river against the attempted operations of the Federal navy. 

After their repulse at Williamsburg, the Army of the 
Potomac moved with even increased caution towards Rich- 
mond. That city stands immediately on the left bank of the 
James. At a distance of about a mile and a half to the north 
runs the Chickahominy, a small but wide- spreading and 
swaanpy stream, flowing east by ^jouth, and falling into 
the James several miles below. Between this and the 
city rises a low' ridge, comj)letely covering the latter from 
the north. This, falling steeply towards the James, slopes 
smoothly and gently towards the Chickahominy. On the 
further bank of that stream the ground rises again somewhat 
more steeply and to a greater height. Along the slope south 
of the Chickahominy, about half-way dow'n, ran the line of the 
Confederate defences, consisting of a rampart some eight feet 
li jgTi and perhaps twelve in thickness at the base, with a ditch 
of corresponding breadth and depth, turning after a w'hile to 

■- Draper, vol. ii. p. <JH2. The writer, contrary to his invariable practice, 
overrates the strength and underrates the difficulties of M’Clellan. Johnston 
had at this time fewer than 50,000 men. He was not in any proper sense 
‘ entrenched ’ — see infra^ p. 298. The defences here described w^ere chiefly of his 
successor’s construction. 
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the southward, and covering Bichmond on the east at about 
the same distance. M’Clollan’s forces were established on 
both sides of the Chickahominy. His headquarters were 
exactly opposite Bichmond, at the White House, some half- 
mile fifom the bridge which gives its name to the New Bridge 
Boad, running north-east from the city. FitzJohn Porter’s 
corps lay to the immediate right ; to the left, still on the 
northern bank, were those of Franklin and Sumner. On the 
right and left of the latter were thrown two solid bridges ; 
lower down were the railway bridge and Bottom’s Bridge. In 
the wooded and often swampy ground south of the river, and 
facing west, were Casey and Couch in advance, supported by 
Heintzelman ; the former facing south-west and nearly parallel 
to Sumner, thd latter across the Williamsburg Boad in the 
immediate rear of Couch. Casey and Couch both belonged 
to Keyes’s corps. Only a vast superiority of numbers would 
justify, according to the general rules of strategy, the separa- 
tion of the two wings of an army by a stream generally 
shallow and easily forded, but with swampy banks, and liable 
to be overflowed at luiy moment by a sudden rainfall. ' That 
superiority M’Clellan possessed. The whole force at Johnston’s 
command was not more than equal to half the Federal army ; 
and, under ordinary ciroumBtance.s, two or three hours would 
suffice to bring strong reinforcements to the wing upon which 
the first attack should fall. 

A very heavy thunderstorm fell during the night of May 80 ; 
and, foreseeing the rise of the Chickahominy and the tem- 
porary isolation of the Federal left, Johnston determined to 
throw his whole force upon Keyes’s advanced corps. The 
Confederate centre was commainded by Longstreet, the left by 
Gustaviis Smith and the right by Huger. The latter covered 
Bichmond on the south-east. Casey, whose division was the 
most advanced, was attacked in the afternoon of the 81st, and 
caught unprepared. !]!%is ought not to have been, as the air- 
balloons freely used by the Federal army should have revealed 
the advance of the Cbnfederates. Casey, after a gallai).t strug- 
gle, was forced back upon Couch, losing his camp and six guns. 
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Heintzelman came up, and the Federals stood fast at Seven 
Pines. Sumner, with Sedgwick’s division, crossed the Chicka- 
hoininy to their support. This movement was of supreme 
importance. The Federal left rested on VlTiiteoak Swamp, 
and was consequently secure from flank attacks ; but the Con- 
federates had turned the right, and if their movement succeeded 
the whole left wing of the Federal army must have been driven 
back (Jn the swamp, to choose between surrender and destruc- 
tion.® It chanced, however, that Sumner — acting under orders 
from M’Clellan, who, ill in bed, knew what was passing only by 
report — brought some 15,000 men and twenty- four guns on to 
the field exactly at the right moment and the right point. He 
came purely by chance upon the left flank afad rear of the Con- 
federates, as the swiftness and success of tht;ir own attack threw 
them intji some confusion. A battery of twenty-four Napoleon 
twelve-pounders and the fire of a long line of infantry^ swept 
at close quarters the column which, turning the former Federal 
right, was pushing on for Bottom’s Bridge. Thus taken at 
a terrible disadvantage, the Confederates behaved with the 
steadiness and courage of veterans. The South Carolinians 
charged the battery again and agjiin ; but no troops in 
the -world could storm such a battery supported by five- 
or six-fold numb<jrs. Their left wq^ roi)ulsed and drivf’n 
back upon Fairoaks, a i)art of the Federal position already 
conquered. 

At this critical moment the mistaken feeling of the Con- 
federate army, and that reckless self-exposure of their chiefs 
which only such a feeling could have justified, entailed upon 
them a misfortune like that which saved Grant’s army at 
Shiloh. General J. Johnston was severely wounded by a shell. 
The command fell upon Smith, the chief of the wor'sned left 
wing, and the Confederate advance was arrested all along the 
line. The attack was renewed in the morning, but without 
success. About noon the Confederatet retired into Hichmond, 

* Draper, vol. ii. p. 387. By the * left wing ’ I mean the force south of the 
ChiokahoAiny ; ‘ the right,’ in this passage, is the right of that wing, the part 
nearest to the stream. 
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carrying off the spoils. E. E. Lee had Iwjon appointed Genc- 
ral-in-chief in March, and now that Joseph Johnston was 
disabled, he was at once called on to command the army in 
front of Eichmond. He judiciously resolved to strengthen the 
fortifications as far as possible, so as to liberate the main body 
of the army, yet secure the city and Government against a 
sudden surprise. Mr. Davis’s cordial suj)port of this plan 
presents one more signal contrast between the rival Presidents. 
‘ The man of the jicople ’ kept a whole army idle at the most 
terrible crisis, to j)rotect the strongly fortifi(jd capital, the 
Departments and the White House ; the soldier-statesman 
postponed everything to success in the field, thought little of 
Eichmond and nothing of his own safety. 

M’CleUan’tfwhole force was aboutKJO, 000, withll.'), 000 actu- 
ally present for duty. Lee had scarcelj' half the latter number, 
and all the forces within his reach in Virginia would not give 
him half the former, yet he resolved to take the offensive and 
repeat the manmuvro which had decided the battle of Ma- 
nassas. Stonewall Jackson, who had then brought up the last 
considerable body of Johnston’s army, was now in Johnston’s 
place as commander in the Valley, where he had baffled and 
scattered three distinct armies under Fremont, Shields, and 
Banks, each probably e^ual to his own. Jackson’s successes 
had terrified Linc-olu and his Cabinet out of their self-ijosses- 
sion, had caused them to recjill M’Dowell when on the point 
of joining M’Clelbui, to telegraph Fremont to join M’Dowell, 
and to dc8pa,tch j)anic messages to the Northern States to send 
all the militia and volunteers they could muster for the pro- 
tection of Washington — threatened by 10,000 men and pro- 
tected by five times as many.'* This happened at the end 
of May, contemporaneously with the battle of Fairoaks or 
Seven Pines. Jackson had thrown the whole North into a 
panic, neutralised a force of 60,000 men,® diverted large rein- 
forcements from M’CleUan, taken from an enormously superior 
enemy several guns and a thousand prisoners, with a total loss 

* Draper, vol. ii. p. 395. What he admits to Lincoln's discredit is ^absolutely 
indisputable. ^ Ibid, p. 397. 
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of 1,200 killed and wounded. He was master of the situa- 
tion. The battle of Fairoaks had paralysed not the Con- 
federates but the Army of the Potomac, and during the 
greater part of June M’Clellan lay idle, fortifying his left wing 
on the south of the Chickahominy, bridging the stream, 
repau'ing the almost useless roads, and securing a retreat in 
case of disaster to the shelter of the gunboats on the Lower 
James. 

General Stuart, the Rupert of the Confederates, with 
1,BOO cavalry, rode round the whole army of M’Clellan, cut 
his communications for the moment, capturtid supplies much 
larger than he could carry away, with a number of prisoners, 
and returned unoiJposed to Richmond. Tliis operation 
thoroughly frightoncjd M’Clellan, and still moTe completely 
fi'ightcncd his Government. He had failed to carry Richmond 
when guarded by some 50,000 men alone ; he was not likely 
to force his way over the same army and through entrench- 
ments constructed by a consummate engineer. He must con- 
centrate on one or the other side of the Chickahominy. He 
had lost all reliance upon his communications with Washing- 
ton, and must either fall back or attack Richmond from the 
east, on the southern bank of the Chickahominy. This move 
required the destruction of all hie stoi'rts at White House and 
Mechanicsville, and nothing but the fact that the Confederates 
held no bridge over the stream within ten miles of that point 
gave him time for the operation. 

Lee’s plans were complete. He summoned Jaflkson from 
the Valley to strike the enemy’s right, and on Thursday, 
June 26, A. P. Hill— next Jto Jackson and Longstreet the 
ablest of his lieutenants, though* scarcely more than thirty — 
crossed the Chickfihominy and, after waiting till afternoon 
for Jackson, attacked but failed to carry the strong fortified 
position which covered the extreme Federal right. On the 
27th Jackson came up. D. H. Hill and Longstreet crossed 
the Chickahominy at Mechanicsville, seized the remnant of 
M’Clellan’s stores, and fell upon Porter, who covered his chiefs 
retreat on the northern bank, while Jackson moved forward 
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on their left. Five days of desperate fighting, costly but 
glorious to the Confederates, disastrous and, in a military 
sense, almost ruinous to the Army of the Potomac, began 
with the battle of Games’ Mill. This battle was fought be- 
tween Porter, with supports that brought his strength up 
to 85,000, and Hill and Longstreet, afterwards supported 
by Jackson, on the Confederate side. Considered as the 
rearguard of a retreating army, Porter did his duty admi- 
rably.® According to Northern wTiters, Lee had been rein- 
forced by a large number of the conscripts, who formed^ a 
great proportion of the assailants and who had never been 
under fire.’ If so, those conscripts were bettef soldiers than 
any of M’ClelJan’s j^ear-old troops. They charged up to the 
muzzles of the guns, and, mown down like grass, repeated 
their charges for an hour and a half, and finally carried the 
left of the position, driving Porter’s whole force in utter con- 
fusion across the Chickahominy with a loss of 9,000 men and 
twenty -two guns. Nothing but the simultaneous arrival of night 
«.and a strong division of fresh soldiers, gallantly led by Meagher 
(whose conduct as a Federal soldier here and at Fredericksburg 
effaced the shame of the Irish rebel and parole-breaker), saved 
Porter’s command from utter destruction. The loss of the 
Confederates was considerable, but the Federals lost the whole 
of their gi’ound north of the Chickahominy, with stores worth 
millions of dollars. Yet M’Clcllan wrote next day to the 
Secretary of War — thai he had been overwhelmed by vastly 
superior lillmbers — that with 10,000 additional men ho could 
take Bichmond to-morrow — and that if. he saved his army it 
was in spite of his Government. On the same occasion on 
which these singular contradictions betrayed the disturbance 
of his mind, he explained the ‘ strategic movement ’ or ‘ change 
of base,’ to which the strange coincidence of Lee’s attack 
gave, in the eyes of both armies and of the world at large. 

The numbers were about equal, for only a part of the Confederate army 
was engaged, and its total did not, as Dr. Draper pretends, amount to double 
Porter’s force. 

’ The Act had not been three months in force, and any leVtes obtained 
under its provisions must have had less than a month’s instruction. 
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the appearance and effect of a disastrous retreat before a 
victorious enemy. With twofold numbers and enormously 
superior artillery, the only hope of the Army of the Potomac 
was escape across twelve miles of swamp and forest to 
Malvern Hill. There they might make a stand with un- 
equalled advantages of ground, and if victorious might escape 
to the protection of their gunboats on the James. Jackson 
was pressing on their roar, Longstreet and A. P. Hill moving 
to intercept them, Magruder and Huger to strike their 
flank. But the ‘ strategic movement ’ was too rapid and the 
enemy’s force too superior for the successful execution of this 
plan. The Mgitive army abandoned or destroyed the 
munitions and supplies that could not keep up with its march, 
abandoned its wounded and sick, lired its traffis, and kept 
ahead of the pursuers. On the evening of Simday, the 29th, 
Magruder caught up Sumner, and, with a small division 
against an army corps, pressed on till dark, when Sumner 
escaped into Whiteoak Swamp, leaving 2, .500 sick and 
wounded to the enemy. At four on the next afternoon 
Longstreet and Hill came up with the retreating line near 
Frazier Farm. M’Call, upon whom they first fell, bears 
testimony to the unequalled impetuosity of the Confederate 
attack, the failure of the most destructiwo artillery and mus- 
ketry fire, which mowed them dow’n at short distance, to check 
them for an instant. Advancing under that fire over six 
hundred yards of open ground, they Carried the battery and 
inflicted tremendous loss upon the retreating army.* 

But on Tuesday, July 1, the latter was concentrated on 
Malvern Hill, a position of enormous strength; an elevated 
plateau, perfectly clear, one mile ‘and a half in length by half 
a mile in breadth, sheltered on the north-west by a ravine 
extending to the James River and liable therefore to be 
enfiladed by the enormous guns of the Federal flotilla. The 
long, smooth, gradual slope by which the Confederates must 
attack was not only swept by the fire of three hundred guns,* 
many of ^hem heavy siege ineces, but was intersected by 
« Chesney. Draper says 70 ! perhaps a misprint for 700. Vide infra. 
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defensible ravines. Both flanks of the Federal army rested on 
the James, and were protected by the gunboats. The Con- 
federate airmy had only half M’Clollan’s strength, and but a 
small part of their force was actually brought to bear. It 
would seem that Lee relied too implicitly on the demorali- 
sation of the enemy, for the defences were such as no dash 
or daring could overcome, the advantages of 2>osition and num- 
ber such as ensured victory to any trooi>s who had but the 
heart to stand fast bcliind their imiircgnable shelter. Chinese 
could have held them against Englishmen — if they would. 

‘ There were crouching cannon waiting for them, and, 
ready to defend all the apj^roaches, sheltered by fences, 
ditches, ravines, were swarms of infantry. Tier after tier of 
batteries were grimly visible upon the slope, which rose in 
the form of an amifliitheatrc. With a fan-sha2)ed sheet -of 
fire they could sweo 2 > the incline, a sort of natural glacis, u]) 
which the assailants must advance. A crown of cannon was 
on the brow of the hill. The first line of batteries could only 
be reached by traversing an oi)en siiace of from three to four 
hundred yards, ox2)osed to grape and canister from the 
artillery and musketry from the infantry. If that were 
carried, another and still another more diflicult remained in 
the rear.’ ® 

The Confederates held back until late in the afternoon, 
lirobably because the divisional Generals recoiUid, as well they 
might, from such a i)OB'ition. Magruder and D. H. Hill seem 
to have been ordei'ed to advance as soon as their batteries 
had broken the Federal lines. Magruder anticipated the 
signal, misled Hill, and both made desi)erate efforts to rush 
through the overwhelming ‘shower of fire. The assaulting 
columns burst through the sheet of canister and shell poured 
upon them from the batteries, and actually closed upon the 
guns, only to be repelled with terrible loss of life, and, what 
mortified them more, of prisoners and colours, by the over- 
whelming numbers of the Federal iixfantry. 

The repulse was a cruel disappointment, a most mortifying 

Draper, ii. 411. 
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close to six days of incessant fighting and constant victory. It 
enabled the Government at Washington and its historians 
to claim the most ruinous and costly disaster they ever sus- 
tained as an equal contest, or, as Af’Clellan called it, ‘ a volun- 
tary change of base successfully carried out.* The beaten 
General knew liettcsr. Malvern Hill was an almost impreg- 
nable position, but not one that could be converted into n 
])ermancnt camp. Within two hoxTvs after the Confederates 
had drawn off, with a loss of 2,000 men, the Army of the 
Potomac continued its retreat in a confusitjn almost as great 
as that of M’HoweH’s memorable rout, and escaped under 
cover of night to Harrison’s Landing. 

Here they were secure, ll^p to Fort Darling, eight miles 
from Itichnifxnd, where th<‘y had sustained a repulse which 
leTt them no inclination to renew llu; attempt, th(? river was 
in the undisputed possession of tlui Fedc'ral fleet. But the 
result of the continuous battle from Mochanicsville to ^Talvcrn 
Hill was the practical ruin and utter demoralisation of the 
Army of the Potomac. Of 120,000 men ' who had followed 
M’Clellan from the piminsula or joined him on the march or 
in camp, he rx'ported only .50,000 remaining with the colours. 
He overrated his actual losses, but of the 30,000 additional 
men whom President Lincoln found itj-(isent on his visit to 
Harrison’s Landing, the great majority must have been 
stragglers and demoralised fugitives, who Avoxild not for weeks 
to come be available soldiers. The ^losses from June 26 to 
July 1 w'cre oflicially reported at 17, .500 ; the actual total must 
have been very much gi’eatcr. The Confederattis had captured 
at l(!ast 8,000 men, sixty gmns and an immeixse ouantity of 
stores. The campaign had cost the North from 30,000 to 
35,000 men, and an incalculable quantity of artillery, small- 
ai-ms and material destroyed and captured, to say nothing of 
military reputation.. The French Princes, who had served on 
M’Clellan’s staft’, and had shown high courage and some mili- 
tary aptitude at the commencement of the retreat, acknow- 
ledged the completeness of the disaster by leaving Harrison’s 

* Draper says lfJ0,000, 
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Landing the day after they arrived there. As between two 
equal Powers the blow would have been decisive ; but the 
difference of strength was such that no losses, however severe, 
made any practical impression on the overwhelming numbers 
and resources of the North ; while victory, no matter how com- 
plete, cost the Confederates more than the gain of ground, 
prestige and strategic advantages was worth. 

Three months after the ruin of their greatest army the 
Northern forces within caU from Washington were as strong 
as ever. The conscription had by that time brought the 
■^hole male i)opulation of the South between eighteen and 
thirty-five * into the field, and the utmost efforts of the Govern- 
ment at Eichmond could hardly do more than restore the 
original number at Lee’s command. The course of the war 
thus far, though encouraging to the troops and people, miJst 
have inspired grave misgivings in the statesmen and Generals 
of the South. Northern numbers could not win a battle or 
force lines held by a resolute soldiery, but if properly handled 
they could neutralise victory in the field and ensure success 
in a, campaign. Together with the results of the war in the 
West, the Peninsular campaign taught another lesson of 
terrible significancti. No troops could face superior forces 
backed by the tremendous artillery of the rivet ^inboats. To 
the Confederates a navigable river in front or rear might h() 
made an impassable obstacle. The Federals, with such a 
river in their rear, instead of being liable like other armies to 
be driven into it, were sure to find shelter on its banks. Again, 
the whole territory of the Confederacy was so pierced and in- 
tersected by navigable rivers that this single advantage must 
suffice^, if properly used, to (decide the issue of the war. No 
part of the South was safe. Even if the invading armies were 
repulsed, cavalry raids and naval expeditions could penetrate 
the inmost recesses of the country, reach its pidncipal cities, 
burn, waste, plunder and destroy at will. M’Clella^'was the 
last Noi*thern General who waged war like a soldier, a geittle- 

* The conscription was afterwards extended to boys of seventeen and men 
of fifty. 
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man and a Christian, who endeavoured to protect the persons 
and property of non-combatants. To this, as much as to the 
negative results of his strategy, must be ascribed the animosity 
of the Republican party and the ingratitude of the Government, 
which owed to him its salvation at two moments of extreme 
peril, the creation of an army and the preservation of the 
Capital. The favourites of the War Office were renowned for 
an exactly opposite temper and policy. M’Clellan’s imme- 
diate successor was equally distinguished by the vigour of 
measures and menaces directed against non-combatants, and 
for his signal failure in the field ; and the indulgence shown 
to Pope, Milroy, Hunter and other commanders of the same 
school, in sjute of defeat and disgrace, presents a signal con- 
trast to the severity with which Generals of the earlier and 
better type were treated after such disasters as Gaines’ Mill, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsvilb;. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

WEST AND EAST. 

Comparative Quality of tho Federal Armies - Lincoln’s and Davis’s Choice of 
Men — Battle of Corinth— Holly Springs — Failure of the Campaign — Capture 
of Arkansas Post. 

The contrast between the Western and the Eastern (ianipaigns, 
the invariable failure and disaster which attended the Federal 
arms in Virginia, the success, chequered with defeat and dis- 
grace, of the Western armies, are not to be explained by any 
ditfcrenco in the sltill of the seve.ral Generals or the quality of 
the Confederate troops. Grant, when first confronted with 
Lee, fared little better than Burnside, Hooker, and M’Clcllan. 
The distance' from AVashington, which now prott;ctcd the former 
from the incessant interference of ignorant civilians, was almost 
compensated by the greater resources and far shorter liiuis of 
communication enjoytd by the Army of the I'otomac. Sydney 
and ,Toscq)h .Tohnston were only inferior to Ivee; and nard(fe, 
Polk, Bragg and Beauregard wtjre fairly equal to the A'irginian 
captains. Stonewall Jackson excej)ted. Buell and M’Clernand, 
if less open to reproach for inaccuracy and boastfulness than 
Hooker and Popt-, enjoyed equal oj^portunities of displaymg the 
same military deficiencies. The Virginians were unquestionably 
tho flower of the Southern people, ))erhaps of the English race ; 
but, tile Virginians excepted, the Western and Eastern armies 
of the Confederacy were recruited from similar material and 
subjected to fairly equal discipline. Bragg was hated as the 
nearest approach to a martinet in the service. The signal 
contrast in the fortune of war must aiiparcntly be ascrilicd to 
a radical difference in the material of the Northern armies. 
The Germans, who were perhaps the coij;* (VHite of the West, 
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were better military material tban the bisii immigrants whose 
martial spirit hurried them in disproportionate ntlmbers to 
recruit the Eastern armies ; but the 'Irish were among the 
best troops that M’Clellan and his successors commanded. 
The truth seems to be that the manhood of the Far West 
consisted largely of picked adventurers or their immediate 
descendants ; daring, energetic, and, though in a loss degree 
than the Southerners, accustomed to the use of firearms and 
a rough hardy outdoor life. The mamifacturers of New 
England, the mniers of Pennsylvania, the city poi)ulations of 
Boston, Lowell, Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
were, if not d((genorate, ijhysically and materially inferior; 
partly bec.ause the flower of the Eastern pojmlation had been 
constantly drafted to the West. Few of them Ifad learned to 
sit a spirited horse ; few had the opportiniity and fewer the 
taste for active s])orts. Thts officers were worse than the men ; 
not unfrequently of a lower social grade and moral character, 
often promotc(l by int<irest and intrigue, and so ignorant that 
the introduction of an elementary professional examination 
weeded them out in numbtirs, even aft(-'r some months of drill 
and experience in the field. 

The favourite education of the Southern gentry was that 
of State military schools. The plant(stts and their sons and a 
largo proportion of the poorer white poinilation were com- 
monly sphintlid ridi'i's and admirable shots, delighting in 
hunting exi)editions, during which ‘they ‘ camj)ed out ’ for 
days together among their extemsive forests; the best j)ossible 
preparation for war. The officers taken from the former class 
were respected by their men, and confirmed that respect by 
courage carried to the point of* recklessness. Incident after 
incident toid by hostile witnesses testifies to the supreme and 
unrivalled daring of that matchless Southern infantry, on which 
the North itself bestowed the ciiithet of ‘ incomparable.’ Even 
the men of Illinois and Ohio were broken, like all other troops, 
by the moral effect of wholesale slaughter. Again and again 
their antagonists displayed an utter fearlessness, a sheer 
indifference to death, and charged, like the Highlanders at 

.VOL. II. X 
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Culloden, through a fire that failed to daunt till it had 
destroyed them. During the first two years of the war the 
Northern, and especially the North-Eastern, cavalry was ineffi- 
cient in its special functions, and inferior in action. It never 
equalled the splendid cavalry of the Virginian army under 
Stuart, Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, or the admirable mounted 
guerillas of the South-West under Forrest, Imhoden and 
Stephen D. Lee. 

Immediately after the battle of Shiloh, Ilalleck, Bui)er- 
seding Buell and Grant, took personal command of the over- 
whelming Federal army, and deprived Grant of employment 
by leaving him tlu; nominal rank of second in command. The 
rest of April and the whole of May were spent in reorganising 
and reinforcifig g, soldiery half of wiiich had been completely 
demoralised. With more than 100,000 men opposed to one- 
thii'cl of that number, Ilalleck took six weeks to march less 
than thirty miles, entrenching himself at every 2 )ause. Qji 
May 21 his advanced artilltiry was but three miles distant 
from Corinth ; but it was not till the 26th that Beauregard 
commenced th(i evacuation of a j)Osition he had no means to 
maintain, and not till the 30th did the invaders enter the 
counterfeit fortifications and occuiiy the ‘ qnaker ’ batteries.' 
President Davis, whose largo experience both in military ad- 
ministration and in actual service gave him far greater right 
and far less readiness than Mr. Lincoln’s to meddle with mili- 
tary operations or jiass •’judgment on real soldiers, now com- 
mitted his first great mistake : sui>erseding Beauregard, who 
had temporarily withdrawn from extreme ill-health, and 
placing Bragg in chief command. The latter w^as a thorough 
soldier, a sound tactician and a strict disciplinarian. But, 
though Chargeable with no obvious professional fault, he had 
the worst faults that can render a General’s talents useless ; 
he incurred and never overcame the dislike of his men, and 
he was unlucky in the field. 

It is curious that both Presidents, at nearly the same time, 
comUSitted the same error in converse forms. The one dis- 


* T)raper, vol. ii. p. i>07. 
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countenanced, thwarted and finally superseded the only 
General who retained, in spite of disaster and disgrace, the 
confidence as well as the affection of the Army of the Potomac ; 
the other appointed a General who could never win the regard 
of his troops. Northern Eepuhlican commanders were sure of 
support and promotion till their proven incapacity had led to 
disasters signal and serious enough to compel their dismissal. 
Democrats were got rid of at the first failure, or kept in the 
background, like Hancock, in sjnte, of proven superiority and a 
faultless record. The paramount rule of the Federal War 
Office was that, after M’Clellan, no Democrat should have a 
chance of rising to a commanding position and reputation. 

Mr. Davis is charged with persistent injustice towards two 
of the best Southern Generals.® Ilis (juarrclrwith the com- 
manders at Manassas began a few months after that battle, 
and it seems clear that be never overcame his prejudice against 
them, even when compelled by popular, military or cabinet 
urgency to em2)b)y them. Both Presidents were self-willed men, 
actuated and justified in their own sight by the sense of a 
tremendous and inalienable personal responsibility. ‘ In the 
last resort,’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘ it is 1 who must decide.’ But 
that tremendous and ultimate authority had devolved upon 
him by chance ; ignorant of the first (jjements of the business 
of war, he ought to have souglit and relied upon the best 
military advice, ITe was governed by two Seci-etaries of War 
of his own choice, both scarcely less* ignorant and much less 
jiatriotic than himself. Even the madness of faction would 
not have intentionally charged Mr. Lincoln with the conduct 
of a great war ; Mr. Davis had been chosen expressly as the 
fittest man for such a ehargo» Mr. Davis never made an 
indefensible, and but thrice what seems to have Been an 
injudicious appointment.® Of Mr. Lincoln’s selections for high 

* The tone of his dofoiice betrays slrong personal prejudice, and thougli 
Mr, Davis, unlike Lincoln, yielded his own bias io jiublic feeling and private 
counsel, all I have r§ad and heard satisfies me that the above charge was sub- 
stantially true. 

® Thos<? of Bragg, Pemberton and TTood. 
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military command, three were excellent, but of these only 
one was really voluntary ; * most were influenced, as his fiercest 
champion is forced indirectly to confess, by political — i.o, cul- 
pable, if not corrupt — motives; and for several no defence, 
hardly an excuse, can well bo preferred. His naval appoint- 
ments, with which politics could not interfere, were generally 
good; the difference should probably bo ascribed to the dif- 
ferent characters of Welles and Stanton. 

The second Confederate Ime had been broken at Shiloh. 
Its abandonment was completed by the evacuation of Corinth, 
and the army fell back on the third, running from Vicksburg 
through Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, to Meridian and 
Selma in Alabama. The Confederates still held, however, 
the extreme ri|<ht of the second line, the railway junction of 
Chattanooga, which Buell endeavoured in vain to attack. A 
gang of twenty siiics sent in disguise to destroy the railway 
between Chattanooga and Atlanta were captured; but the 
Confederate Government, with a lenity Avbich distinguished it 
to the last, only hanged eight of the party. At this moment 
Halleck was withdrawn to advise the Government at Washing- 
ton — as events indicated, in order that M’Chdlan’s disgrace 
might not be the apparent act of two mere civilians. Seldom 
indeed has a choice so -bad, alike in motive and in judgment, 
been so richly rewarded. Ilalhick had givcm no ])roof of 
capacity, and the interference of the War Office, after his ap 
pointment, with the Vu’ginian campaigns was more persistent 
and not less disastrous than before. But the issue was to 
bo determined on the Mississipin, not on the Potomac, and 
the disasters of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville were 
amply compensated by the rcivnoval of Halleck from the scene 
of decisive operations, devolving the command on the ablest 
officer, with one or two exceptions," in the Federal army. 
The Government did its best to thwart fortune ; but a series 

* Those of M’Clol an to orRanise the army, and of Grant and Sherman 

in 1804. As to Hallock, see (e.g.) Scribner’s Cawjmyns, vol. iv. (Army under 
Pope), p. 147. „ 

* I incline to rate M’Clcllan, Sherman and perhaps Meade higher than Grant 
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of cllanccs — the-<death of one competitor, the self-exposure of 
another, his ^wn steadfast patience and the development of 
events — secured to Grant a larger command, a more impor- 
tant field and a wider discretion than was permitted to any of 
his rivals. Ill-treatment and mortification had nearly led 
tp his retirement just before Halleck’s removal ; and if Sher- 
man’s remonstrances materially influenced liis decision, the 
North and its Government were indebted to the latter for a 
greater service than the famous ‘ march to the sea.’ 

The whole of Kcaitucky, two-thirds of Tennessee, part 
of Mississip])i, and the northern frontier of Alabama were 
now in the hands of the invaders. But the ‘ terrible energy 
of the Confederate Government, seconded by ^e perversity of 
its opponent, turned the course of events. The conscription 
had strengthened both the gi'cat armies of the South till, 
though enormously outnumbered at every point, thcTir just 
reliance on the suiierior (luality of tbeir men enabled the com- 
manders to ‘take the offensive. At the beginning of July 
Grant sat still in Southern Tennessee, having' pushed his 
advanced posts into MiBsissii)j)i and Alabama, with more than 
100,000 men ; M’Clellan’s 80,000 or 90,000 lay utterly crip- 
pled on the James; while their antagonists, unknown to them, 
were prei)aring to drive back the tide of war to the Potomac 
and the Ohio. 

The delay of Ilallcck and the mistake of Grant permitted 
Van Dorn and Price to bring into close approximation, at 
luka to the south-(jast and Holly Springs to the south-w'est 
of Corinth, their respective forces, chiefly consisting of new 
Mississippian levies and trfiop% from the Transriverine States. 
Bosecranz attacked and was worsted at luka. Van Po.n fell 
back to effect a junction with Price at Biplcy, intermediate 
between luka and Holly Springs, and thence made a vigorous 
attack upon Corinth, which had been strongly fortified and 
was held by Eosecranz with more than 20,000 men. Grant’s 
army was within a few hours’ distance by railway, in over- 


" Draper. 
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whehumg numbers. The absurd representation of Bosecraus, 
that the Confederates outnumbered him two-fold, would cast 

Jr 

grave reproach upon the Commander-in-chief. But the figures 
of Bosecranz and his compeers are in a multitude of individual 
instances refuted by the clear and careful evidence of sub- 
sequent Northern military writers, and seldom do they appear 
more absTiedly false than when the foi’mer represented Price 
and Van Dorn as commanding 40,000 men. Grant would 
not have left Bosecranz to bo thus outnumbered.'' The real 
strenuth of the united Confederate armies did not, as Bosecranz 
has tacitly admitted while this page was in type, exceed 22,000. 
''They attacked W'ith equal numbers an enemy holding a for- 
tress rather than an entrenched cami), with 60,000 men 
. within supporting distance, most of them within less than 
twenty-four hours' journey. The extreme dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by Grant himself with the result shows that in his 
belief the available strength of Bosecranz was far superior to 
that of his antagonist. 

On the morning of October 4, 1862, after a brief cannonade. 
Price attacked in column. That column advanced in the form ' 
of a wedge, swei)t as it pressed forw^ard by a cross and enfilad- 
ing fire at once of cannon and musketry.** Undismayed it 
camo on, opened out to right and left, 8weoi)ing the enemy 
before it, carried one of the strong forts constructed by the 
Pederals, and captured Bosecranz’ own headqiiarters. No 
Northern, and hardly any European, soldiery ever attempted 
the like. Before a flank fire alone the hardy columns of the 
Czar dissolved in a few moments ; nor were the Highlan ders 

t 

’ Davia, Rise and Fall. The military arithmetic of the Federal Generals 
involves t£cir apologists in a hopeless dilemma. They had three-fold or four- 
fold numbers at command, an advantage increased by their power of choosing 
the point of attack, while the inferior numbers of the Confederates were neces- 
arily dispersed to defend all parts open to invasion. J/*, then, the former were 
no! the stronger at each critical place and time, their Government and chief 
. commanders stand convicted of sheer imbecility. The evidence entirely clears 
them on this score. The Federals never lost a battle through numerical 
inferiority, and hardly over conquered save in greatly superim force.^^. 

** This is Draper’s admission — the extorted confession of a witness whose 
prejudice is bitterer than Macaulay’s. 
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who thus crushed them on the Alma disposed to contemn 
them for their instant discomfiture. Military science assumes 
that no massed troops can possibly stand when exposed to a fire 
in front and fiank. Missourians, Arkansans and Creoles, 
completely enveloped in a sheet of infantry fire, torn through 
and through by cannon shot, not merely stood fast, but ad- 
vanced and prevailed. Their ranks were, not i^orally or 
metaphorically but actually, shattered to pieces ; and when, 
after passing through this terrific ordeal, they found them- 
selves caught between two fresh bodies of troops, and attacked 
. n ►front and flank, they were crushed by sheer physical force? 

•The Confederate attacks were meant to be simultaneous. 
Van Dorn, delayed by the ground, erred in attacking after 
Price had been repulsed. His Texans and Mississippians, 
however, advanced in column, their Hue of march taking them 
right under the guns of two forts. With an audacity* that 
extorted the warm a/lmiration of their enemies, they advanced 
till within fifty yards of one fort, which poured into them, 
when almost under the muTizles of its guns, a .murderous 
shower of grape and canister. Even this could not shake 
them ; they pushed on, till the Fedorals, who had lain shel- 
ered and steady until the charge had almost reached them, 
poured in a musketry fire so dcstrucflve that the assailants 
reeled and fell back. In that encomiter one Ohio regiment 
lost one half its number killed and woiinded. * The Confede- 
rates rallied, advanced up to the edge of the ditch under the 
flank fire of the forts ; but again the tei'rific haH of musketry 
at close quarters shattered their I'anks, and two fresh regiments 
springing up and at them chased their broken fragments back 
to the woods. 

The magnificent heroism of the attack throws lustre on 
the defence, and nothing but the misrepresentations and 
vaunts of Eosecranz could have east ridicule on his victory;, 
His arithmetical statements were not merely absurd but in- 
consistent. He claimed to have pursued forty miles in 
force with infantry and sixty with cavalry, yet he confessed 
hat the enemy had carried off at least 280 prisoners. He 
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estmiated tho Confederate wounded at 5,000, and pretended 
that the officers captured by himself represented sixty-uino 
regiments and thirteen batteries, though he took only 2,000 
prisoners ! Even if all these were disabled — and, whatever 
their number, this is eminently lu’obable — the ‘ routed ' Con- 
federates in a ‘ chase of sixty miles ’ must have carried olf 
more than half their wounded ! Whatever the truth might 
bo, tho lieutenant’s report justified his sui)crior’s censure. 
Had his victory be^ji half as complete as the former repre- 
sented it, he ought, as Grant told him, to have captured or 
destroyed the whole Confederate infantry, evtai if their cavalry 
had escaped. In truth the victory had been very narrowly 
won ; and terrible as was the slaughter of the assailants, and 
small in comparison that of the sheltered defenders, the latter 
had boon appalled by the desperate heroism from which their 
fortifications had barely saved them, and were naturally care- 
ful not to press too closely the retreat of jihe wounded lion. 

The victory was so far real that Grant' seized Holly 
Springs and made it a grand depot and hospital, in which he 
stored enormous supplies of every kind. Nearly 2,000 men 
were left to garrison it, while Grant advanced towards Vicks- 
burg. At the same time Sherman, with four divisions 
organised at Memphis,' embarked on board river transports ; 
convoyed by the gunboat flotilla under tho command of 
Commodore foi’ter, and^intending to co-operate with Grant 
in the reduction of the great Mississippian foi'tress. It was 
not till the middle of December 1862 that the invading army, 
the greater part of which had remained inactive since Sliiloh, 
and the whole for nearly five months, ventured to move for- 
ward. , By this time Pemberton had been sent to take 
command of the Confederate forces — i.e. of the remnants of 
Price’s and Van Dorn’s command and other chiefly local levies 
(their main army being engaged elsewhere) — to check the 
enemy’s advance. The number of the invaders was, of course, 
utterly overwhelming, and no direct encounter in the open 
field was possible. But the combined attack of twD armies, 
each numbering at least 80,000 men, with as many more in 
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reserve, was disconcerted by a small force of Confederate 
cavalry. Van Dorn, imitating the exploits of Stuart, passed 
round Grant’s army and fell upon Holly Springs. The place 
was captured, and stores to the amount of more than two 
million dollars destroyed.® 

This ruin of the base on which one wing relied threw the 
whole invasion out of gear. Grant at once fell back, but with- 
out warning Sherman. The latter pressed on, landed among 
the innumerable bayous, swamps and streams north of Vicks- 
burg, and fell on some Confederate entrenchments on the 
Chickasaw Bayou — mere fieldworks unconnected with the 
main defences of the city. Sherman attacked with vigour, 
knowing that the enemy’s foi*ccs in his ininiedbjtc neighbour- 
hood were very scanty, as the main body must be detained 
about Vicksburg to coiifront Grant. Bragg was at a distance, 
utterly beyond communication, and the numbers that could 
be spared to defeijd these outworks must be exceedingly 
limited. Nevertheless the assailants were beaten off W’ith the 
loss of more than 1 ,000 killed and wounded and 7H0 prisoners, 
a confessed total of nearly 2,000. A few Confederate batta- 
lions had defeated and thrown back, with inconsiderable loss 
to themselves, a great Federal army. But Slierman cotild not 
acquiesce, without another attempt fo redeem his honour, 
in so mortifying a defeat. ^At the critical moment he was 
superseded by M’Clernand, who brought the annoimccment 
of Grant’s retreat from Vicksburg. Sherman with con- 
siderable difficulty extorted permission to attack a fort 
called Arkansas Post, some forty miles up the Arkansas 
River, on the west bank of the Mississippi, from which the 
Confederates had reijeatedly threatened the river conariuni- 
cations of the invaders, and had recently intercepted a large 
convoy of ammunition despatched from Memphis to Sherman’s 
army. Supjjorted by Porter’s gunboats, ■which easily silenced 
the artillery of the fort, an4 sweeping over its outworks^ 
Sherman’s 30,000 men overwhelmed a garrison of 6,000, 


® Draper, vol. ii. p. 820. 
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iDBing, however, 1,000 killed and wounded. The expedition 
then retreated, and joined Grant at Milliken’s Bend. 

From that time till July 4, 1863, Grant was in immediate 
command of the whole army, to which the Confederate com- 
manders could not oi)pose more than one half its number, 
and even these imperfectly armed and ill-provided. The 
latter were charged, moreover, not only with the defence of 
Vicksburg, the last great river fortress held by the Confede- 
rates, but with the protection of Mississippi and Alabama. 
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CIIAPTEE XII. 

liKK’s AUTUMN CAMPAIGN, 18C2. 

Tho Iron Shronrl — Tlio Soutlinrn OiTniisivc —Plan and Purpose —Pope’s Ap- 
pointment, Vaunts, and I^noniiiiioiiH Defeat —M*GJ<3llaTi Jtecalied -Leo 
enters Maryland - Capture of }Tari)er*s Perry -An tictam — Quality versus 
Numbers- Panic inspired in the North — McClellan’s Mortal Sin — Close of 
the Campaign. 

In July 1862 the real character of tho struggle, the tremen- 
dous geographical and strategical disadvantages against which 
the Confederacy had to contend, as well as its w'cakness in 
men, stores, arms aud resources of every kind, had become 
clearly apparent. The South was, as aforesaid, heloaguerod 
hy overwhelming numbers. Two great armies, indeed, were 
paralysed or inactive. Tho wreck of the Army of the Potomac 
cow’ered under tho shelter of its gunboats on the James. 
Grant had penetrated to the heart of ^ tho Confederacy, but 
the ground in his roar w^as iraperfocily secured, and a vigorous 
attack on his communications migh* force Jiim to retreat. 
At least, he did not seem inclined for. an active and imme- 
diate advance. But the Mi8si8sij)pi, save in so far as Vicks- 
burg still closed the passage, was in the hands of the enemy. 
They held New Orleans and ravaged Louisiana, and could at 
any moment throw a force of* any amount northward, south- 
ward or eastward, from a base absolutely secure. P.oiks 
might be succeeded by a soldier, who, leaving a small 
garrison to hold down the people of New Orleans, would 
ravage Southern Mississippi and Western Alabama, or, in 
a more soldierly and practical spirit, push forward along the 
coast to take Mobile in reverse. Pensacola afforded another, 
if not equ^ly advantageous, base for the invasion of Eastern 
Alabama and Georgia. The Atlantic ports of the South were 
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sealed ; the Federal navy held the sea, and had seized three or 
four points upon the coast, from any of which an invading army, 
supplied and reinforced from Washington or New York, might 
march westward at its own will. Of the Gulf of Mexico* 
opening Texas, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida to a similar 
invasion from the sea, the enemy held undisputed posses- 
sion. On the northern frontier, behind the Potomac and the 
Ohio, they were mustering men to recruit existing or create 
new armies, and could at pleasure assemble for defence or 
attack five times as many as the South could raise to meet 
all the countless demands upon her strength. The enemy 
could choose their point and there concentrate what must be 
an irresistible force, or they could i)rci)are for a series of 
destructive raids. No i>art of the South was so safe that it 
could be left unguarded. No victory could do more than 
relieve her for a time at the points where the pressure was 
most heavily felt. Even if the invading, hosts could be hurled 
back and deterred for the jirescnt from attempting to i)enc- 
trate her vitals, they had only to close on the defending armies 
in overwhelming numbers, and to crush the Confederacy like 
the victim in Poo’s horrible story of the Iron Shroud. 

The only political hope lay in a defence which should 
exhaust not the strength but the patience and courage of the 
North, or provoke European intervention. The only mili- 
tary chance lay in an, offensive which, carrying the war on 
to Northern soil, bringing home to the enemy the varying 
fortunes of war and the horrors of invasion, might revive the 
opposition practically quelled by the fierce mtolerance of the 
Government majority, and .retdliate in part the terrors, if not 
the ruthless cruelties, which made the life of Southern 
families an existence of incessant alarm and privation, and 
frequently of intense suffering. A vigorous * offensive * - was 
concerted by the Government at Richmond with the com- 
manders of the armies, now reinforced by the conscription 
which had swept the whole manhopd of tlie South into the 
camp. Rragg was to move north through Terihessee and 
Kentucky, and, if possible, to threaten Cincinnati. The ^ray 
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of Northern Virginia was at the same time to do aH that was 
possible with a superior though a conquered enemy on its 
flank, a great fortress guarded by an imi^assable river and by 
liuge levies of new trooj)s in its front. It would bo a great 
triumph to penetrate into the eastern counties of Maryland 
and to raise her people, whoso pride had been stung to the 
quick by a surprise as treacherous as that by which Napoleon 
momentarily subjugated Spain, and whose secessionist in- 
clinations had been viudicatt'd, intensified and embittered by 
finding themselves helplessly ground under the heel of a 
military despotism, administered by the worst of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s creatures- Could Leo reach Baltimore, the whole of 
the State — that narrow westiirn strij) excejitod which was 
Bennsylvanian by political bias as by gcographiotfl character — 
would be in arms, Washington would bo taken in reverse ; the 
politicians would seek refuge on board the shijis that crowded 
the river, the huge garrison must either disperse in similar 
fashion, fight or surrender at discretion. So com- 

plete a success was hardly within the present purview of re- 
sponsible soldiers and statesinon ; but it was notorious how 
easily Washington was thrown into panic, and how certainly 
the apiiroach of retribution —the transfer of hostilities to 
their own soil — threatening the mine*owners and manufac- 
turers, the prosiierous fanners and pacific capitalists of 
Pennsylvania — w^ould reduce the factitious popularity of the 
war and tlie War Government to its natural pro2>ortions. 

Not that the North was not in earnest, that the many 
grudged any sacrifiiH'- yet demanded by a war for the Union, or 
that Abolitionists flimibed from the cost of a crusade against 
slavery ; but the truth stood as Lord Bussell had stated it. 
The North was fighting for empire, the Soutli for indepen- 
dence ; the one for national iiride, for vengeance, for great 
political objects, for rights or lu’ctensions wdiich it would bo 
a bitter mortification to forego ; the other for hearth and 
home^ for property and freedom, for the self-government 
enjoyed for ages, and which in case of defeat must be ex- 
changed for insult, degradation and bondage ; the one for 
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political and moral luxuries, the other for all that made life 
^orth living. The North therefore could and would yield 
when wearied by failure, or convinced that, even were her 
object attained, it was not worth the cost. The South would 
and must fight, not while hope remained, but while she had 
strength to stand. The braver and more patriotic spirits of 
the North would have given their lives for victory ; the prayer 
of the Confederate soldier was that he might not survive 
defeat. The capture of Memphis and New Orleans no wise 
affected the determination of Tennessee and Louisiana ; the 
occupation of Baltimore or Philadelphia would have called 
forth a cry for peace throughout the North ; the fall of Cincin- 
nati or Washington would have rendered that cry irresistible 
if not unanimous. 

From a military point of view the venture was hazardoiis, 
and recommended chiefly by the wealth of the North and the 
exhaustion of the Southern border States. A fotay by half- 
starved troops was sure, if even temporarily successful, to 
bring in abundance of desperately needed* supplies. To 
encourage the soldiery by an offensive movement, to spoil the 
spoiler, to humble the invader, was worth a gi’eat risk ; and 
to renounce the offensive was almost to rtmonnee hope. Con- 
federate leaders had ^ special dangca-s to rxui as well as a 
tremendous obstacle to overcome. G’he Army of Tennessee 
must have a foi’midable find, on the whole, victorious enemy 
in its rear, hoping at btist that the terror of the North-West 
and the weakness of the Federal Govtsrnment would comxMJl 
Grant to relax his hold and follow' his adversary. ,vThe Anhy' 
of Northern Virginia must leave the slender entrenchments of 
Bichmond manned by one-fifth* the strength of the^ostile 
force *which still lay within a few miles. Both GraS^li and 
M‘Clellan were excmi)t from those imperative considerations 
which commonly compel invaders so. far advanced to fall back 
upon their ultimate base when an enemy threatens it, '3!heir 
communications by the sea and the Missis^pi wore un- 
assailable. Leo and Bragg had each, moreover, a dange]:pu8 
adversary in his front. Both on the Ohio and thb Potomac 
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the North could concentrate superior forces without recalling 
a man from M’Clellan or Grant. The Confederate com- 
manders had, therefore*, to rely on the superior quality of 
their troops, the discipline and devotion of the men, their own 
promptitude and decision, and the interference of the panic- 
stricken Government at Washington. 

The first measure of Halleck and Stanton was to send for 
General Pope, a favourite of the former, and to place him in 
command of all the troops that could be gathered from the 
Valley, from Western Virginia and from Maryland, as well as 
the large force that ofticial fears had detained around the 
Capitol when so sorely needed elsewhere. Pope’s army was 
Intended primarily for the defence of Washington, and there- 
fore once more tethered to a line of oj)eratio®?i which must 
cover that point, viz. the line between Alexandria and 
Centreville. Poi)e hastened to demonstrate his gratitude, his 
claim to further favomrs and his fitness for command, by a 
scries of orders which delighted the politicians and appalled 
the soldiers who read them. He had heard much of lines of 
communication and lines of retreat ; the only line about which 
he as a General would trouble himself was — that with which 
such Generals seldom find themselves concerned — the line of 
his enemy’s retreat. M’Clellan had wi^ed war like a civilised 
soldier and Christian gcmtlemsui, war upon the enemy’s armies 
and defences. Pope’s first operation was directed against non- 
coapbatants. If the brunt fell ui)on women and children, it 
was not his fault that the num of North-Eastern Virginia 
Were in the Confedei-ate army. He ordered his troops to 
subsist on the country, plundering a i)eople who had neces- 
s^trilyf^een reduced to the verge jof stai'vation by the inevitable 
sufferings of the civil j)opulation of a seat of war. If a soldier 
chose to suppose himself to have been fired upon from a house, 
that house was to be burned. Virginians susjiected of loyalty 
to iheir State must either take the oath of alhigiance to the 
invading Goj^nment and give security for good conduct, or 
bersent South, under penalty of death if they should return. 
lipB of cofirse remonstrated in due form, and gave the Federal 
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OQi^aioii iip show itself as heedful of the oourtesies 
as ol tbe usages of civiHsed war.^ 'IJhe Gonfedenbte Goyem- 
tneui very properly warned the^ffender th^t the execution of 
Ms orders would lead to summaiir reprisals. 

,0n August 4 President Lincoln issued a call for 800,000 
men, in addition to the enormous forces already at his disposal. 
The patriotism of the North was so far cooled that neither 
bounty, pay, nor public spirit could be any longer relied on ; 
and the new enlistments were to be provided by conscription 
— not like those of the South, by a levy cn masse for self- 
defence, but by those familiar methods which practically 
exempt the well-to-do and select the victims from the lower 
classes by chance or favour. Pope encouraged his army by a 
boastful proftbMuation, in which he recounted bis own achieve- 
ments and implicitly disimragod those of bis predecessor. lie 
camp from the West, whore ho had seen only th(! backs of the 
enemy ; and, he might have added, vc'ry little of those. Those 
who had heard of the Western campaigns were forced to infesr 
that Pope had never approached the battle-field save when 
victory had been finally achieved. Ihs discai’ded contemptu- 
ously the idea of taking up and holding strong positions — still 
less, of course, could ho hope to hold weak ones. lie cared 
nothing for hasc's of^ Hup])ly — Avhich may account in some 
measure for the disasters and sullerings of his troops. 
These boasts and sneers were doubtless intended to gratify 
the official hatred of*. M’Clellan ; but they could hardly 
have proceeded from a sound mind in stable equilibrium. 
Pope’s self-esteem and self-confidence, always extravagant, 
were excited beyond control by his sudden elevation. He 

’ Loe’s formal communication returned without reply, but with an 
offensive comment. The incident was characteristic of Mr. Lincoln and his 
entourage in their intercourse with ‘ njbels,’ and is important only as fixing on 
them full responsibility for Pope’s acts and throats. There is an amusing 
unconsciousness of tlie relative character and position of the two men — to say 
nothing of their critic— in the language of the historian who boasts of the 
‘ rebuke ’ administered by a nall<.*ck to a Lee ; but Dr. Draper has the prudence 
to suppress the letter of the Confederate (xcncral. It is needless to say that 
that letter was in every respect that of a highbred gentleman an^ soldier. As 
to Pope’s orders sec Scribner’s CamraUjns^ vol. iv., Appendix A. 
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ptobably fancied that jbCe^Jiad really achieved eome^in^’ 
entitling him to look diwn on pee ,, and criticise M’Glellan, or 
he could hardlyu.have failecf to anticipate the effect of his 
vaunts and taunts upon troops who knew him only by his 
Western reputation. They would dim the lustre of a really 
brilliant success ; come such failure as any other soldier 
might retrieve, they would damn him to unsparing sarcasm, 
boundless contempt and never-ending ridicule, render his 
name a laughingstock and a mockery while the story of the 
war should be reinembcred. 

The best estimate of the numerical strength of the com- 
batants will be found in a very full, and on the whole, very 
candid apx)endix to Mr. Kopcs’s history of the army under 
Pope.® The wdiole force at Lee’s command » ’calculated by 
competent Northern writers at 5-1,000 men. The best 
Southern authorities, in this instance peculiarly trustworthy, 
make it 47,000 or 49,000. We may b(' surcj that it did not 
much exc(‘ed ,50,000. Pope syslemati<*.ally underrati'd his 
strength, and exagg(.‘ratod his earlier ]ohs<!s. It is admitted 
that from first to last, including the reinforcements brought 
up from various (luarters, of which some 20,000 were taken 
fi'om the Army of the I’otomac, he obtained at least 81,000 
men, tlie great majority of whom Ave«e well-drilled soldiers, 
perhaps half of them veterans who had seen hard if not bril- 
liant service. The allowances made for straggling, deserting 
and other causes diminishing the strength of the different 
corps certainly seem excessive ; and it may be assumed that 
Pope’s total force from first to last amounted to 85,000 men. 

He was opposed, however, by the best General and several 
of the best officei-s of the South.* Gisneral B. E. Lee was the 
forotnost citizen of Virginia, connected by marriage with the 
family of Washingtoji, and re.])resenting in his own right one 
of the oldest and most distinguished families of the Virginian 
aristocracy. He had served with great distinction in the 
Mexican War, had been Scott’s Chief of the Staff, and contri- 
buted as jnuch as any subordinate to the successful advance 
® Campaigns of tlic Civil War^ vol. iv. Appendix E. 

. VOL. II. Y 
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and signal victories of liis chief. Longstreet, his second in com- 
mand, was a South Carolinian ; had, like Lee, been wounded 
at Chapulte]>ec, and was, with a single exception, the ablest, 
surest, and most perfectly trustworthy of the many admirable 
corps commanders or lieutenant-generals of the South. He 
had charge of the First Corps (at this time always much the 
largest) of the Army of Northern Vii’ginia. The Second, vary- 
ing in number from 18,000 to 22,000 men, was commanded 
by the yet more famous Stonewall Jackson, of Virginia. 
“Some four years younger than Longstreet and thirteen years 
junior to Lee, he had acquircsd a high reputation in the Mexi- 
can War ; but till he gained his glorious sobricpiet at Manassas 
. — a sobriquet which testified to the discipline and splendid 
steadiness of his brigade as much as to his own personal 
merits — had been known rather by his eccentricities than by 
his professional qualifications. By his i)uj)ils of the Military 
College of Lexington, Ya., he was as much laughed at behind 
his back as feared and respected when present. Ho was a 
soldier of the old Puritan stamp— -the men who keep their 
powder dry hecauai’ they trust in God — distinguished above all 
by the absolute confidence luid passionate devotion of his men, 
by their desperate daring, rapidity of movement, dauntless 
valour and patient endurance. Stuart, Ew^ell, and A. P. Hill 
had already acquired a fame which constantly rose with each 
campaign or battle, skirmish or fray, and was only second 
to that of their immc'iliatc suiieriors. Trimble, Whiting, 
Evans, Pickett and lioger A. Pryor, the last a civilian of 
family and fortune, Kemper of the ai'tillery^ Fitzhugh Lee, 
W. H. Lee and Wade Hampton of the cavalry, aU proved 
themselves first-rate soldiefs and thoroughly competent 
commanders. Turner Ashby, the chief of Jackson’s cavalry, 
and Pelham, who commanded his horse-artillery, had achieved 
a brilliant reputation before their early death. In Pope's army, 
Eeynolds and Kearney, Sumner and Franklin, Heintzelman, 
and Porter were, if not equal, yet not unworthy anta- 
gonists of the Virginian heroes. At every stage of the cam- 
paign Pope’s numbers weife largely superior ; at no time did 
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he command fewer than 60,000 men, to whom Lee could 
oppose on diflE^ercnt occasions from 20,000 or 25,000 to 60,000. 

When Pope first took command his forces were somewhat 
scattered ; their right resting on the Potomac, their left prac- 
tically in the air. Before fighting began, they wore drawn 
together upon the left bank of the Ilappahannock, which flows 
south-eastwards from the eastern slope of the Blue llidge 
tow'ards the Chesapeake, approacthing the Potomac where the 
course of the latter turns from south to cast at Acquia Creek. 
At this i)oint the Ilappahannock, swollen by the waters of the 
Kapidan, fornuHl a wid(! and, save for a single railway bridge, 
an impassable obstacle in front of Fi’edericksburg. 

M’Clellan, wntb some 86,000 men, a quarter ^of W'liora were 
afterwards disi>atched to support Pope, still la^’ at Harrison’s 
Landing, detaining the larger ])art of Ltse’s army. Jackson, 
with some 18,000 men, was thrown forward to deal with' Pope, 
and secttre the upper crossings of the ]lai)pahanuock and its 
tributaries. lioi)e, who had at least 65,000 immediately at 
his disposal, contrived, by his own account, to be inferior at 
the point of ac.tual collision to an enemy W'ho had but half 
his strength. However this may be, it is certain th%t he 
opposed to Stonewall Jackson the. most incapable corps com- 
mander in his army, who bad already*i'eceived from the hand 
of the same antagonist the brand of signal ill-luck — the ill- 
luck of an elderly citizen snatclied from his desk, jutched into 
the saddle and to the head of an army before he had learnt to 
handle a company on parade, and confronted by the frony of 
Fate with a really great soldier. It mattered not how many 
of Banks’s corps were wanting. His own rejjort suggests, to 
one familiar with such narratives, that he was, or fbmi gb t. 
himself, at first stronger than his adversary. A subsequent 
writer — not seeing the disgrace he throws on Pope thereby — 
allows his lieutenant only 8,000 men. Eight or twelve or 
twenty, it mattered not ; Jackson disposed as he would of 
* Jackson’s Commissary.’ The only point distinctly apparent 
even in jFcderal accounts is that the battle of Cedar Moun- 
tain on August 9, 1862, resulted in a Federal disaster. 


Y 'J 
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M’Clellan had received orders to withdraw his troops from 
Harrison’s Landing to Acquia Creek, some fifty miles below 
Washington. It was Lee’s strategic object to strike, tuid if 
possible paralyse. Pope before he should be reinforced from 
the Army of the Potomac. As soon as the nature of M’Clellan’s 
movement was clearly disclosed, Jackson was pushed up the 
Eappahannock ; and Early was sent with the advance guanl 
of his force across the river on the 22iid. Pope is said to have 
planned a vigorous and judicious if not adventurous move- 
ment — to cross tin; river and fall upon the right wing of 
Lee’s army. On the 23rd the river rose and cut that army’s 
communications in two. The ConfcKlei'ate right was thus 
secured; but that ])art of the left wliicli had crossed was 
absolutely at Pope’s mercy.® He coxrld have thrown 30,000 
or 40,000 men upon less than one- fifth of that number ; 
but, disappointed by chance of the advantage on which he 
had counted, ho neglected that which the same chance had 
placed within his reach. Stuart, ])assing rt'imd bis flank, 
pounced on his headquarters at Catlett’s Station, pluiuhirt'd 
them, jxnd captured Po})e’8 uniform coa. and jx'rsonal baggage, 
besides a quantity of more substantial sjxoils. Jackson crosst'd 
the upper branches of the Kappahannock, and, luessing north- 
ward, turned tlu! Fcdt'iVil army at Thoroughfare Gap, and fell 
on Manassas Junction, whorxj Poi)c had gathered enormous 
stores of every kind. Jackson seized a batter}' of eight guns 
complete with horses aiul (equipments, t(ui locomotives, sen en 
trains, and a great quantity of provisions, sufficient to keep his 
half-starved troops in luxury for some days to eome.'‘ 

Aware that ho confront(«l alone the whole of Poixe’s army 
— for Jjongstreet was still far behind him on the llappahan- 
nock — Jackson fell back in the direction of Thoroughfare Gap. 

So Early thought. A shar]> intorchanp:c of inessa^cs is said to have 
ended in the retort : ‘ Tell (ieneral Jaokson old Jubal can die, if that's what he 
wants ; hut I’ll he daninod if this i»osition can be held.’ 

♦ Confederate soldiers mention with esj>ecial delight the ‘ real coffee ’ they 
tasted here for the first time during a long cam])aign ; and the ‘ square meals ’ 
which, even during Tope’s hasty retreat, almost consoled an unlubky comrade 
for his captivity. 
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M’Dowell, on Pope’s left, was endeavoiiring on his own account 
to flelay or arrest the march of Longstrect and prevent the 
junction with Jackson, when he was ignorantly or perversely 
recalled by his chief. Concentrating the rest of his forct^ 
I’ope pressed forward in j)ur8uit of Jackson, not troubling 
himself to learn from M’Dowell where Longstreot was ; and 
part of the Federal army cmcountercd Ewell in the battle of 
Gainesville on the ‘28tb. Pope claims up to this time to have 
lost 20,000 nudi, and tliat without a single pitched battle or 
serious encounter (!xc*e])t those of Cedar Mountain and Gaines- 
ville.'’ In the latter the b^edei'als were worsted, and fell back 
on Grovetown, a few niiles to the north-east, w'here they were 
again thoroughly beaten with a loss of at least 1,000 men. 
They were still confronted by Jackson alone,* but Longstreet 
was approaching, and arri\ed in time to decide the next day's 
battle. Jackson had stood and fought against overwhelming 
jnnnbers simply to give time for Longstj'eot's arrival. On 
August BO, he. to(.>k up a strong jwsition in sight of and iu- 
ehiding no small portion of the ground which had witnessed 
the first great batthi of the war. TTere he held his own until 
Longstreet’s forces successively arrived on the field, and, after 
a sanguiiuiry battle, the Federal army was utterly defeated. 

Po])e blundered, boasted, manipidatcd facts with his \isual 
audacity, and throw the whole blame upon M’Dowell and 
Porter, claiming a vict<n’y wdiile a.j)ologising for a disaster. 
Dut his army, half-starved through nis mismanagement, and 
di'inoralised even more by distrust and contempt of their chief 
than by defeat and disast<5r, was in no condition to stand 
another battle. On the Blst Jackson again 2 >nshe<l on alone, 
sei^arating himself from LongsCreet with a daring which con- 
scious sui^eriority and complete victory alone cotild justify. 
Pojie was again worsted, and on 8ei)ti>.mber 2, his routed array 
was chased into the entrenchments of Washington, having 
lost 30,000 men, with guns and colours in proportion, and 

* That is, Jackson’s corps liad destroyed or disabled more than their own 
number ot a vastly superior army. The nalure of the battles puts this out of 
the question. Pope was speaking with his usual accuracy. 
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quantities of small-arms and military stores simply incalculable. 

The Virginian infantry and artillery, which bad at first been 

armed with antiquated cannon of various calibre, converted 

muskets, and a few obsolete rifles, bad constantly supplied 

themselves at the enemy’s expense, and were now provided 

with excellent w^ppn^Q^a^fijst-rate pgins, chiefly of European 

manufacture^^'*. ' . . , , ' ’”^heu up 

ThQj;l^c®'P‘^'u^cd m the field. ’ 

. .,-^aiiic in Washington and throughout the North-East 
yy intense and general. Lincoln and Halleck had still at 
ifand twice as many regular troops as Lee was able to muster 
after the Southern conscription had taken full effect, and all 
available reinforcements had been brought up by the un- 
flajgging energj'^ of the Government at Kichmond. The Army 
of Northern Viiginia could never bring 75,000 men into the 
field ; w'hilc behind tlic 1 50,000 men within Stanton’s call 
were ut least as many more, infeiior in nothing except idiysique, 
morale and hardihood to the recruits who, after the losses of 
ten days’ hard fighting, constituted one half of [he Confederate 
army. But the fears of the Federal authorities doubled the 
enemy’s numbers ; and the boastful confidence which, in 
April, had i)vomised the capture of Pdehmond within ninety 
days, and in July had relied on the soldiery of Pope 19 annihi- 
late the conquerors of M’Clellan, ceased for a while to affect 
their calculations. Too stamich a partisan to be disgraced. 
Pope was dismiss(!d to a safe command ‘ against the Indians ’ 
in the far North- WVst. " 

The Government, in the extremity and sincerity of their 
dread, gave reluctant testimony to their own comparative esti- 
mate of the men they had severally disparaged and exalted. 
M’Clellan had been consistenlly thwarted, baliled, interfered 
with, insulted ; he knew that his dismissal was only postponed 
till some shadow of success aseribahlc to the favourite of the 
politicians should give the President courage to degrade the 
favourite of tlie soldiers. Ilis persecutors now appealed to 
him to save the Union and redeem their owm shattered credit. 
-No other General could organise an effective army out of the 
demoralised relics of the armies of the Peninsula sjad of 
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Washington ; no other inspire them with courage to meet the 
soldieA of Lee. It was M’Clellan’s duty to save his country ; 
it was his right to ruin the men who had sacrificed the country 
in their desire to ruin him. But in such an extremity he 
disdained to make terms, or even to exact guarantees. He 
might have enforced the dismissal of Hallcck and Stanton ; 
ho consented to serve under these mortal enemies. He failed 
even to extort the release of Stone, who had been imprisoned 
by the malignity of the Secretary at War ever since the 
disaster of Bull’s Bluff; or to r<j8cu<j M’Howoll and Porter, 
presently picked out as the sca])egoats of Pope’s incapacity. 
Notorious as was Pope’s retiklcssncss of truth, two of the best 
officers in the army were deliberately sacrificed to throw a 
thin screen over his shame. To Porter, M’CleHan’s friendship 
was even more fatal than Pope’s enmity. 

There was no time to lose. Tlie Army of Northfirn Vir- 
ginia was moving up the Potomac, thre-atening to turn 
Harper’s Ferry and enter Maj’yland. At the beginning of 
September Lee seized the railroad at Point of Bocks, cut off 
the Federal forces which held the famous arseiial, crossed 
the river, occupied Frederick, juid sent his cavalry to seize 
Chaml)er,sburg in Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvanians were 
panic-stricken. They kimw something*of the doings of their 
own army. By the establish('d iaw and universal practice 
of reprisal, the State should have been wasted with fire 
and sword as far as the Confederate arms could reach. 
Grant’s wholesale j>lunder of Mississippi, Sherman’s license ■ 
to burn and plunder wherever ‘ insult ’ or ‘ discom’tesy ’ 

could be alleged,® Pope’s brutalities, if not Butler’s unspeak- 

• 

• Sherman’s Menwirs are not so much a narrative as an apol«:gy. Ho 
wrote when ho had learnt what soldiers and gentlemen throughdTit tne world 
thought of the acts in w-hich he had exulted at the time; and he does his 
utmost to evade, slur over, and deny particular cliarges. But the contenr«ic 
porary orders he cites— though selected to suit his purpose, -puc it beyond 
doubt that ho deliberately vraged war against tlio Southern people as much 
as against the Southern armies. Written with the charges of systematic 
incendiarism, pillage, and devastation blackening his name, the utter absence 
of effective denial is a general confession. Heading between the lines of his 
a];>ology, with contemporary evidence from his victims, contemporary boasts 
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able atrocities, had laid down the law to which Pennsjdyania 
was now justly subject. But in Pennsylvania, as in ‘Mary- 
land, the Confederates observed the strictest discipline; no 
property was seized except by order, and all jffivate property 
taken was paid for as in a friciully country. 

The Army of Northern Virginia was scarcely 70,000 men ; 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania Lee had not 50,000. The 
western counties of the former State, ft)rming a narrow strip 
between Pimnsylvania and the I’otoniac, to a great extent 
Northern in feeling and chara(*.t(ir, received the Confederate 
army as friesnds, but furnished only a few hundred recruits. 
Nor could Lee push forward tow.ards Annapolis and Baltimore?, 
and occupy that eastern ])urt of the State, whose whole manhood, 
as soon as reledSed from the reign of te-rror maintained by Fede- 
ral bayonets, would have flocked to bis standard, till Jackson’s 
eorps'should rejoin him. It was not till September 11 that the 
latter had succeedtid in investing Harper’s Ferry. It was only 
on the Gtli or 7th that L(?(! himself entered Frederick ; and on the 
latter day M’Clt'llan with 100,000 men, organised in six corps, 
commanded by Porter, Burnside, Hooker, Ileynolds, Franklin, 
and Sumner, and a pow(.‘rful train of artillery, was ready to 
march from Washington. Ij<*e fell back behind the range 
called South kfountai'ii, near Boonsboro’, leaving General 

from his ofTioers, full in luy recolh'ction, I fouiul ono sin^^lo specific accusation 
out of hundreds formally challenged. I refer to the burning of Columbia ; and 
in that ca.SG the coimiercliJirj^#- of which Bherman boasts at once shows that 
he cared more for its eflicacy than for its truth. General Sherman lias 
recorded his own dcelaralion that no soldier who alleged discourteous 
treatment or hostile demonstrations on the part of his victims should be 
piinishtHl for robbery and incendiarism {Movioirs^ i. ‘277 78; ii. p. 211 and chap. 
20, paafiim). lint on ne chereJua j)a.% d ^Oliver la Inmidre, It is notorious 
that Sherman’s ‘ march to the sea ’ was followed by a countless swarm of 
‘ bummers ’ -'"half -thief, half-soldier. It is notorious that they pillaged and 
burnt every house worth plundering within their reach. How many of these 
scoundrois did Slierman hang ? How many did he punish in any way ? One 
hundred, or one score, or one dozen out of thousands? Before Sherman’s book 
apx)cared, one of his principal staff ofliccrs had boasted that his march 
through South Carolina was a traick of devastation, pillage and incendiarism 
— if I rightly remember forty miles wide. Nor docs Sherman venture to say 
that he took measures to siijjpress plunder or arson or outrage, or 7hat he ever 
punished the * bummers.* 
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1>. H. Hill with a rearguard to keep the enemy in check. 
On. the 14th the Federal advance approached Hill’s position, 
and threw upon him two corps outnumbering him by seven to 
two.^. At such odds Hill was compelled to fall back, but lost 
only a few prisoners, and speedily rallied upon a portion of 
Hood’s division. Lee’s main body took up a position at 
Sharpsburg, on the west bank of the Aiitietam creek or stream, 
with the Potomac in his rear, and his right in communication 
with the forces left on its southern bank at Harper’s Ferry, the 
river luire turning almost at right angles from south to east. 
On the evening of tlic 15th, Mills, who (jommanded atllari)er’s 
Ferry, had been driven from the Mai’yland Hei^j^hts into a 
position commanded by Jackson’s batteries, and compelled 
to surrender. The garrison consisted of 11,000. These, with 
73 guns, 13,000 small-arms, and invaluabh* stores, fell into the 
hands of the Confederate's. Jacdcsou at once pushed ticross 
the river wdth characteristic s]H‘ed. 

According tp the best Federal account,^ the odds were siicli 
as few European Cenerals would willingly confront, or be 
justified in confronting, on ordinary ground. The ])osition of 
the ConfediM’ates was advantageous, inasmuch as they held a 
line of low hills with a small stream in front, but not sucli as 
materially to affect the chances or cotitrol the issue. Lee’s 
total force when Jackson joined him did not reach 40,000 ; 
M’Clellan sets down his own numbers at over 87,000. The 
latter is of course a imnimum ; the Federals were five 
to two. General Ijce, then, the best jiossiblc judge of 
the comiiarative quality of the two armies, thought that 
against such odds he had, more than an equal chance of 
victory. He fought for mi unrtiolested retreat w'ith th<! cap- 
tured arms and forage, and he w’di it. lie fougW; probably 
for a chance of liberating Maryland and laying Southern 
Pennsylvania under contribution, and ho lost it : but the 
general belief that he fought with such a hojie shows that the 

’ Scribner’s Ca7nj)nig7is of the Civil ^Yar^ v. The ^ritor’s object is to show 
that the Confederates were not, according to a current boast, one to three. 
Since this was written, it has been coniirmed by Longstreet himself. See next 
note. 
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total defeat of the Federal army was reasonably probable. 
He fought with a broad, deep and rapid river, passable only 
at two points, in his rear. Bctreat in face of a victorious 
enemy would have been highly dangerous and difficult ; a 
confused and disordered retreat, such as follows even a partial 
defeat, impossible. He must have considered, then, that 
complete victory was quite within reach of hoi)e — ‘ upon the 
cards ’ ; that he might reasonably reckon on the decisive 
repulse of the enemy ; that he would in all i)robability hold 
his own, and that there was no serious risk of even a partial 
disaster. That is, he virtually counted each Confederate as 
worth twa^ North (jrn soldiers; the two armies prjicticaU'y 
accepted his estimate, and the event comjdetely verified it. 
This is, I conceive, a far greater superiority of soldierly 
quality — of military morale — than any European people 
seriously claims over a recognised rival. Corps tVeliU apart, 
has any State 40,000 soldiers with whom her best General 
would choose to bold a low wooded ridge ^igainst 80,000 
French, Germans, Italians, Turks, or Bnssians? Yet such 
was Lee’s election at Antietam ; and such, looking to numbers 
and results, iieems the comparative value of Northern and 
Southern soldiers upon the whole throughout the war. 

Hooker, a factious ••subordinate, too prone to depreciate 
others and extol his own feats, an iucomi)etent Gcneral-in-chief, 
but whoso nickname of ‘ k’ighting Joe ’ bears witness to his 
popular fame as a dauntless and even reckless leader, led the 
attack on the left with a view to turn the Confederate flank. 
M’Clellan could have spared a corps to outflank the latter and 
yet outnumber his enemy along .the whole line. By a series 
of attiijCks, feigned or real, ‘he could have prevented Lee 
from strer^thenuig or extending the tlmeatened wing. The 
Confederate position, concealing the rapid transfer of troops 
from wing to' wing, the deifietion of the centre, the employ- 
ment of the same brigades to reinforce one threatened point 
after another, together with his original and obstinate exag- 
geration of their numbers, blinded M’Clellan to his advantage. 
On the other hand, Lee detected, with his marvellous strategic 
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intuition, the tactics of his adversary. He saw that M’Clellan 
intended to withhold his centre, and did not hesitate to reduce 
his own to the utmost in order to sustain his wings against 
the successive assaults he anticipated. 

On the ICth Hooker crossed the Antictam beyond the 
range of the Confederate artillery, and, encountering only 
skirmishers, pushed forward till nightfall closed the contest. 
Had M’Clellan inferred, as Lee in like case might, that Long- 
street was alone, and pressed him energetically and resolutely, 
Lee could hardly have held his ground till Jackson’s arrival. 
But by the morning of the? 17th a considerable 2 )art of Jackson’s 
force was in position, and the rest came up during,the battle. 
Hooker was driven back. Suramir’s and Mansfield’s corps 
came uj) to his sui)i)ort, and vrith some 45,000 men drove 
back to their original ground antagonists wlio had scarcely 
half that number. Mansfield was killed, Hooker woTilided 
and carried from the field. Not conhait with the credit he 
had earned, H<joker claimed the w'hole honour of the day, 
asserting that had he been i)roi)erly supported he would have 
driven Jackson into the Potomac — Jackson, who had beaten, 
him with half tlie Federal army at his back. . The truth 
is that his chance was lost before he discerned it, by his 
failure to detect the error of his chief ‘and seize the ground 
beyond the Confederate left on the jn’cvious evening. Sumner, 
now commanding the three corj)S, held his own with threefold 
numbers against Jackson till noon, whbn a Confederate charge 
drove him back to his ijosition of the night before. Thus fur 
the Federals had sacrificed a large number of men without 
gaining a step ; but when F/’anklin came ui) with a fourth 
corps, the Confederate left, physically worn out by thg ^pro- 
tracted conflict, was in turn reim^sed. 

After Hooker’s attack had been repelled, M’Clellan flung 
Burnside with his whole corj^s ui)ou the Confederate right. 
But Lee, while himself holding the centre with little more 
than the show of a line of battle," strii)i)ed to the uttermost to 

* Longstrlet Rays that at one moment his staff had to serve the guns of a 
battery which, with a regiment whose cartridge pouches were emptied, was tbo 
oulyadefouce of the position. — Century, July ISSC. 
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strengthen Jackson, had charged Longstreet in ’person with 
the defence of the wing which covered tlie road to the crossing 
of the Potomac at Shepherdstown. Burnside’s corps made 
way so slowly, that it was two o’clock before his troops began 
to mount the hill slopes held by Longstreet with a scanty line 
of wearied troops. At this moment A. P. Hill brought uj) the 
last battalions from Harper’s Perry and completed the Confede- 
rate total. Longstreet led his men to the charge, and Burn- 
side was driven in confusion back to the bridge by wliich ho 
ha<i crossed the Antiotam. Tlic four cor})s on the Federal 
right (oiii)OBed to Jackson) had no fight left m then), but 
kl’Clellan, with Porter’s cor 2 )s, which had formed his reserve, 
barred the Confederate advance. Neith(',r army was in a 
state to delivcv, nor ])erhai)s to endure, a vigorous onslaught. 
L<;e’s troo2)s hatl be(!U doing double or treble! duty, as fresh 
Federal battalions were constantly hurled at an army, every 
man of which was already engaged. M’Clellan, fancying that 
the Confederates would i)resently take the pflensive, felt it 
absolutely necessary to kecij) Porttir’s untouclufd cori>s in hand 
to meet them. This admission betrays his conviction how 
far the day had gone against him. He knew that all his own 
attacks had been r<!i)u]sed ; he know that the five beaten cor]>s 
were quite incaiiable ‘Kif re}>elling an enemy who had been 
hotly eiigaged since early morning. He knew of nothing, ex- 
c(!i)t Porter’s coriis, to jirevent their drivhig him from the held. 
A jdainer confession of defeat was not to be e-X 2 )ected from any 
Northern commander. 

From a tactical staudiioint, and regarding merely the 
events of the day, Antietam, .or Sharjisburg, as the Con- 
federates call it, must be cdunted as the last of the Southern 
victories'oonstitutiug the camimign of the Fall of 1862, the 
■ final defeat of the combined Armies of the Potomac and of 
Washinfdion. The Confederates, standmg on the defensive 
two to five, had held their own, and only by their iicrmission 
could the Federals bury their dead or remove their wounded. 
Lee rei^ained in position as long as he chose, and, retired at 
his leisure, carrymg with him a mass of s^ioil, sending his 
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trains before Ixim in perfecst safety. The abandonment of 
800 men, too badly wounded to be removed, is not to the 
point. At South Mountain and Antictam the Federal armies 
had lost ,at least 15,000 killed, wounded and prisoners. The 
Confederate return of 2,000 killed and 6,800 wounded at 
Antictam, with a few i)riHoners, and with the loss at South 
Mountain, does not hrinj' up their total to 12,000. 

Between the two Generals there can be no comiiarison. If 
Lee had riot made the very most of his 88,000 men, he could 
not have won the day. If M’CIellan had made the most of 
87,000— if his attacks had been simultaneous instead of suc- 
cessive — he had no business to lose it. So, if the Southerners 
had not fought incom])aral)ly better than their oppoiK'uts, 
40,000 men, coming u]) pieccsmcial, could ndl have beaten 
back 90,000 ; one cori)S could not have conquered four. As 
their historian naively confesses, the Yankees, men * and 
offic-ers, were too comfortable to Uhr fighting. Chesney doubts 
wluither on Lee's part the battle was not gratuitous. But — to 
avoid problems ujKni which Lee’s judgment is to Chesney’s 
as Chesney’s to mine— this criticism overlooks th(! })osHibility 
of a d(*cisive victory, and even the political necessity of 
making a vigorous effort for the relief of Maryland. In so 
far as that was the object of the inv.lsion, it was a failure. 
But the ex])ulsion of tb(j Northern armies from Virginia, the 
capture of Harper’s Ferry, the suiqdics drawn from the 
enemy’s countiy, were worth no smafl sacrifice. 

Above all, the moral effect of the campaign must not be 
overlooked. If Bragg had been equally successful it might 
well have terminated the war. The hope of the vSonth lay 
not in forcing, but in wearying or frightening the envny to 
let her go ; the Maryland cam])aign did moi*e in thii^ direction 
than that of the Peninsula. The Confederate dead had not 
died in vain, though they had done no more than impress 
upon the North a dread from which it never recovered during 
the next two years. Thereafter every victory achieved by tlui 
defenders of Virginia spread panic throughoivt Pennsylvania 
and New York — sent up the price of gold by ten, twenty, or 
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eveii fifty pear cent. ; and the approach ol a Confederate force, 
li&wever small, to the upper Potomac gave rise to a cry for 
peace, and a fever of alarm and discouragement, utterly un- 
■warrantcd by the facts of the military situation or the com- 
parative strength of the two Powers. Tliese considerations 
fully justified the offensive of the autnmn of 1862, as conceived 
by Mr. Davis and carried out to the utmost of then* powers by 
Lee and Bragg. 

M’Clellan’s strategic deficiencies were venial ; his military 
virtues were unpardonable. He was an exception among the 
commanders of the Army of the Potomac, a scrupulous pro- 
fessional soldier, jue pared to expend as to take life freely for 
any adequatp advantage, but never to waste it for the selfish 
ends of party government or to satisfy a clamorous populace. 
Cautious and methodical by temperament, his natural bias 
had' been confirmed by experience. No numlxjrs could secure 
victory in the fi('ld. At odds of s(!ven, six or five to three, 
a pitched battle between the Army of the Potomac and the 
Army of ^Northern Virginia was, according to the significant 
rule of the German war game, a cast of the dice, in which 
neither i)arty could expect to throw double-sixes. While the 
Cotifedcrates could win battles, they could not reap the fruits 
of victory. The true 'use of Northern nnmbers and resources 
was illustrated in Sherman’s later campaigns ; when — con- 
fronted by a better soldhiry and a yet abhir captain, who^ade 
up for numerical weakness by entrenching himself in ‘strong 
positions — the Federal General cmjjloyed one-half or two- 
thirds of his force to contain the enemy, while using the 
remainder to outflank or turn Jihe position, and thus secure 
again.> and again, without a battle or in spite of defeat, all 
the strategic advantage of victory. But M’Clellan, by recog- 
nising the international character of the war, and acting upon 
the truth, had incurred the lasting resentment of the extreme 
faction then and long after dominant. He waged war against 
opposing armies, and not ui)on a defenceless population, nor, 
like Butler tind Hunter, upon women and children.within the, 
bounds of invaded districts and caj^tured cities ; still less, like. 
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the Executive, upon the enemy’s sick and wounded. What 
more stinging lesson could a soldier have inflicted on tile 
civilian who had commenced the war hy forbidding to the 
rebels, so far as he could, the aid of medical science and 
surgical art — by ordaining that bullets should be extracted 
and’ limbs amjjutated from bodies quivering with full con- 
sciousness of the iinpeiiding find acdual. agony- — had done 
his utmost to exclude chloroform, opium and quinine from 
Southern hosjjitals ? Was it in human nature that the authors 
of that edict should pardon the professional soldier who spared 
the defenceless homes and protected the nou-combatant'Tf)eople 
of Virginia ? 

Oil September 20 M’Clellan attimipted a reconnaissance. 
The forces he threw across the river, taking it tin the word of 
their Goveriiimait that the Confederates were demoralised and 
in full retreat, ventured within reach of Jackson, and’tvero 
cut to' pieces. Evidently the Confederates were nowise dis- 
couraged by a loss twice as severe as that which, to M’Clellan 
knowledge, had left live of his six corps in no state for a re- 
newed encounter with a resolute foe. It would be madness 


to- attack, in a chosen and perhaps entrenched position, 
recruited and reinforced, the Genci-al and the army who 
with half his strength bad just repn!sec> him in the open field. 
This was little to learn by the sacrifice of a coujile of brigades ; 
the less, that the conviction could not be enforcicd ujion the 
mind of Hallcck, Stanton or the President. M’Clellan collected 
his army along the Potomac, endeavouring to restore their 
discipline and confidence, and waited till tbe reinforcements 
constantly coming in should fyve him an absolutely irresistible 
superiority. 

Lee had. drawn back to a defensive position ; -ilis right, 
commanded by Longstreet, was thrown back towards Win- 
chester ; his left, under Jackson, reached nearly to the Poto- 


mac. j The Army of Northern Virginia was now regularly 
organised in two great infantry corps under these e^ebrated 
chiefs. TJJie cavalry formed a separate division under Stuart, 
and patrolled the country with such diligence that it was 
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impossible for the enemy to advance unperceived. M’Clellan 
could cross at Harper’s Ferry or Shepherdstown, but could 
not push further up the Valley without either exposing himself 
to a flank attack, or fighting an ofiensive battle on ground 
chosen by his antagonist, with his back to the river, in a 
position where defeat might involve destruction. Time told 
against the Confederates, whose supplies had to be transported 
by carts and horses over country roads in very bad condi- 
tion, for a distance of ninety miles. When the supplies 
drawn from Maryland and captured at Harper’s Ferry were 
exhausted and the winter a])j)roaclied, Lee would be com- 
j)ellod to fall back to a })Osition noiU’cr Liehmond. 

M’Clellaii, therefore., resisted steadily the imi)ortunities of 
Halleck and Stanton, importunities prompted less by ruilitary 
than bv party considerations. The ruinous results of their 
interference, the disgraccfid failure of their favourite General, 
the danger to which the Middle Statics had been exposed in 
consequence, from which M’Clelian had barely saved them, 
had deeply discredited the Government, and rendered the 
defeat of the Eepublican party at the impending ehictions 
alarmingly probable. To retrieve tlK'ir own popularity and 
avoid a political disaster, the J^ri'sident and Cabinet W’ere dis- 
posed to push the army upon perils from which its commaiider 
flinched, and uj)on adventures which, as was presently to he 
proved, were hazardous in the extreme. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BRAOG’s NOUTirWARD MARCH. 

Movomcni in concert with Lee — Its Objects —Its Dangers —Inaction of Grant- 
Mismanagement of Ihidl —Invasion of Kentucky - Enormous Supplies ob- 
tained —Confederate Victories of Jiicliinond, Derry ville and Miirfreesborough 
— Close of 1S()2. 

The months of August, Sei)teiul>cr and October 1862 were 
about the brightest period in the history of the Confeder-icy. 
Its armies Iiad taken the oifeiisive with signal miliisiryand 
political i-estilts. Lee had not only worsted hut defeated, 
demoralised and expelled from Northern Vii’ginia a total 
force, including the recruits brought uj) from the North, of 
from 150,000 to 180,000 m<-n. Six weeks had witnessed 
M’Clellan’s retreat from the Peninsula, the rout and all but 
destruction of Pope, enormous loss of men and means inflicted 
oi»' the enemy, the invasion of Maryland, and the battle which, 
claimed by some Northern historians as a victory, had com- 
pletely partujysed an army of 100,000 men, with all the rein- 
forcements it had since received, for nearly as long a period. 

A simultaneous advance had been made, under less ad- 
vami^geous circumstances and with far less decisive results, 
in the West. Grant’s army in Northern Mississippi was con- 
fronted by a very limited Confederate force under Va.i.^Rv>rn 
and Price. Their main army, under Bragg, had j^ticipated 
Buell’s attpmi)ted surprise of Chattanooga and thrown hipj 
hack towards Corinth. All the armies, roughly speaking, were 
raaiged upon the railway from Corinth to Knoxville. Buell 
was in Northern Alabama, holding jibe railway line through 
Nashville ^nd Bowling Green to Louis\-ille. Bragg .occupied 
:Cbattanooga. His total force, which the most reckless of 

•VOXi. II. 
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Nortliern writers only ventures to put at 50,000,' consisted 
of three corps : the right, at Knoxville, commanded by Kirby 
Smith, whose timely arrival and judicious use of the opportu- 
nity had mainly contributed to the Federal rout at Manassas ; 
the centre and left under Hardee and Polk, the former an 
experienced South Carolinian soldier, the latter a student of 
West Point and subsequently an officer of the United States 
Army, who had since taken orders, and was at the outbreak 
of the war Bishop of Tennessee. 

Various Federal forces, all under Buell’s control, were 
scattered over Tennesscse and Kentucky. Bragg’s route 
crossed the upper Tennessee and the Cumberland Mountains, 
parallel to \yhich, some eighty mihis further north, ran the 
upper course of the Cuiubevland lUver. The latter turns 
north-westward at Nashville, passes Fort Donelsou and falls 
into‘*the Ohio. In the whole country between the Cumber- 
land and the Tennessee, there was no railroad west of the 
lino from Louisville to Nashville and froyi Nashville to 
Chattanoogsi. The latter, till near its south-eastern extremity, 
was firmly held by the Federals ; so that Buell, thqugh in 
actual distance a little further than Bragg from Louisville, the 
ultimate objective of the Couf<;derat('S, was within four or five 
days of any point on' that line which Bragg could reach in 
thrice as many fatigtiiiig marches. Unless completely out- 
generalled and kept in the dark, he should be able to anti- 
cipate and confront his antagonist with an unwearied army, 
enormously superior both in ntxuibers and artillery. The 
Southern General, moreover, exposed his left flank to an 
enemy commanding a railroad parallel to his line of march, 
and fhus enabled to fall perpendicularly on his route 
without the usual risks of forming front to a flank.’ Yet 
Bragg without serious resistance reached Mumfordsville in 
Kentucky, about midway between Louisville and Nashville, 
seizing the railroad and capturing a considerable Federal 
force. Kirby Smith, moving parallel to his chief, came up at 

‘ L' 

‘ Draper, vol. n. p. tliougli he afterwards, without explanation, brings 
up to (>(\,000. 
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Bichmond, Kentucky, with a Federal army superior to his 
own, which was completely routed, losing 1,000 killed and 
wounded, 6,000 prisoners, nine guns, and 10,000 stand of 
arms. Buell was thrown back upon Louisville, where his forces 
were brought to a strength which must have much exceeded 
100,000 men.* 

In face of overwhelming numbers, Bragg was compelled 
to act rapidly and somewhat i)erem 2 )torily. The altemiited 
neutrality of Kentucky at the commeiiceiut.*nt of the war 
had shown the Southern leaning of tlie ; the inva- 

sion of the Statt', the conduct of tlio Federal soldiery and the 
license given to their 25Ji'itisans had rendered the Federal 
Government dee2)ly and generally odic^us. But .the flower of 
the youth of the bettei’ classes, the natural leaders of the 
rising autiei 2 iated by Bragg, had already Hed their Lad 

fallen or were serving under the Starry Cross. The eld(:vs 
were discouraged by, tins course of the war in the Wi'st, and 
however welcome the ('onfederates, it was b(>yond hope that 
they should b(‘ able to hold the country for luorti than a few 
weeks. The Kentuckians, therefore, shrank from committing 
themselv(is, at the risk of exile and coniiscatiou. In grain, in 
cattle, in horses, in all those agricultural 2 iroducts of which the 
Confed(U'atc need was os 2 )ecially jiressiug, Kentucky was 2 >er- 
ha 2 )s the richest Stat(! of the South, and Bragg was com 2 )elled 
to take what the 2 )eopl(! were souuitimcs unwilling and oftener 
afraid to give. lie, 2 }aid for everything in Confederate money, 
but in a State so firmly held by Federal armies that money was 
of little 2 ^resent value. With trains of invaluable PU 2 ) 2 )lies, 
and follow'cd by curses rathei? loijd than de,e2), the Confederate 
General fell back even more slowly than Buell moved ki pur- 
suit. The centre and left of th<i. latter outmarche^his right, 
and on October 8, at Perryville, the Fodcrals sustained a severe 
and damaging defeat. Buell himself confesscul to ft. loss of 
more than 4,000 men and ton guns. But Bragg could not 
await the reunion of the enemy’s overwhelming forces. 

Ho hatl fought to secure the withdrawal of liis ti'ains. It 

- Even Draper j^ives it tl’.at number. 
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was said that that convoyed by Kirby Smith alone was forty 
miles in length, contained a million yards of jean (a superior 
white cloth resembling ducks), quantities of other clotliing, 
and above all of boots and shoes, the most precious part of 
the convoy, 15,000 horses, 8,000 cattle, hundreds waggon- 
loads of pork and bacon, and herds of swine. Beside the 
two f’ederal armies surprised and shattered in Bragg’s ad- 
vance, a third, occupying a gap in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains not far from Knoxville, instead of intercei)ting or attack- 
ing in rear Kirby Smith’s scarcely superior force, had retreated 
in a panic, blown up its iiiagaziiie, burned its tents, waggons 
and gun-carriages, and fallen back upon the Ohio. 

The disaster of Povryville was so dcicisive that Buell, desi)ite 
the disparity of force, dared not again molest the Confed(!ratc 
retreat. • Bcfusing to acknowledge defeat, he Ic-ft himself no 
excuse for his prolonged maction. On October 30 he was 
removed from his command, and Eosecranz, his successor, 
found his enormous army so dilai)idated that he dared not 
venture to advance till largely reinforced from another levy 
of 600,000 men called out by the Northern President.* The 
Confederate Government ordered Bragg, after securing his 
trains, to attempt anotlujr northward march, though the 
first had failed in one inaiu object — to compel the retreat of 
Grant. Late in December Bragg had reached and halted 
with- 85,000 men at Murfreesborough, while Kosecranz with 
fi’om 60,000 to 70,000* kept Christmas at Nashville.^ The 

* Draper, vol. ii. p. 358. 

* On Dr, Draper’s showing llosecranz must have found 80,000 men re- 
maining from Buell’s defeated host of 100,000, his reinforcements must have 
brought his force up to more than ittf original numbers, yet he had, this writer 
avers, only 43,000 men at Nashville. If Bragg had ever 50,000 they must have 
been reduced oelow 40,000, and the Confederates were in no condition to rein- 
force him. Yet Draper coolly, and without explanation, gives him 62,000 men. 
This historian’s figures do not receive even the comxdiment of refutation from 
respectable and responsible Federal writers, such as are most of the authors of 
Scribner’s series. The proportion of Federal and Confederate totals was at this 
time about one million to three liundrcd thousand. The South had never more 
than some Si50,000 soldiers of all sorts, and after the grand conscription of the 
first spring (1862) her numbers were constantly dwindling. ^Her whole military 
population was under arms. In siiitc of Grant’s vague suggestions to the 
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Confederate outposts were driven in so rapidly that they 
could not even destroy the bridge they guarded, and on 
December 30 Bragg concentrated his army in front of Mur- 
freesborough, facing west, with the excejition of Breckenridge’s 
division, which faced to the northward on the extreme right, 
divided from the rest of the army by Stone Biver. Both 
Generals ajipear to have intended an attack by the left. 
Soon after dawn on the last day of 1862 Withers and 
Clcbzirne, the last a former private in the British army, 
attacked the Fedc'ral right, crushed and swept away the two 
divisions first opposed to them, and fell upon the flank of 
Sheridan’s. Itosecranz’s intended offensive was silready para- 
lysed, but bringing his main force back to the right, he 
formed a new line in the shape of a ha]f-cu*«le* facing south- 
west. After an obstinate defence Slieridan’s division shared 
the fate of its predecessors ; but meanwhile tlfe'T^’ederal 
artillery had been massed on the point against which the 
Confederate attack was ni.'xt directed. Four desperate charges 
in front upon th(5 line of guns were attcaupted by the victorious 
but already half-exhausted Confederates. Four times they 
were rei)ulsed, leaving nearly half tlu'ir number hors de coin- 
hat.’^ Breckenridge’s division, confessed by Draper to have 
been but 7,000 strong, was brought »ound from the left, and 
twice attacked llosccrauss’s new left with effective success. 
Bosecranz was thoroughly beaten, but his superiority of num- 
bers, and, above all, of artillery, Aiablod him to maintain 
his new ground. 

The second Confederate attack had been pressed with 

characteristic Southern dysperation, and had resulted in 

• 

contrary, each of the main Fetleral armies was now and subsoqnon(.iy as supe- 
ilior in numbers to its antagonist as the porni)ai ativi» means of two Govern- 
ments would lead us to infer. The resources of the (Jovernmout at Washing- 
ton. its numbers, its supplies, its means of transport, were simply inexhaustible, 
and Stanton emidoyed tlicm to good purpose. The South was ev(?n more hope- 
lessly outmatched in transport than in any other element of military strength. 
The figures given in the text, if not accurate, err in underrating the advantage 
on the Federal side. 

^ 1 mean such statements to be construed as strictly as the ^conditions of 
each case j^^nnit. 
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losses sM-hich loft iilie aymy ' iu no condition to renew it on 
the morrow. On January 2, 1803, llosecranz threw a largo 
part of his force across tlie Ston<3 Hiver and crouoied the 
heights witli artillery. Breckenridge, one of tlie finest divi- 
sional coramanders of tlie South, with fewer than 5,000 men, 
flung himself once more upon numbers at least thrice as 
great as his own, and was again hurled back, not by those 
tremendous odds, but by a concentratt'd fire of artillei'y under 
which, by'the enemy’s account, he lost 2,000 men in twenty 
minutes. U’lie Confederates stood fast throughout the 3rd. 
A violent storm exeusesd Hosocranz’s inaction. Ho owned to 
having lost 8,500 killed and woinided, 8,000 prisoners, and 
more than one-third of his guns. I’he Conhiderate losses 
were tremendous, proportional<(ly heavier if numerically less 
than those of the enemy, but consisted almost entirely of killed 
and wljunded. The loss of guns and i>risoners suflices to prove 
that the victory rested with the Confederates. An army which, 
receiving the attack in a strong ])OBitioTi, <'an neither keep nor 
recover a third of its artillery, is badly beaten. Bragg’s re- 
treat was the inevitable consequence of an incom])lete victory. 
The beaten enemy was still twice as strong as hcs. Grant’s 
great army lay not far to his left rear, and tlu^ k'ederal forces 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, all of which were at leisure to 
fall upon him, were strong*']' than either. He was not 
there by his own choice : much was to be risked and nothing 
gained by remaining, find accordingly he fell back at his 
leisure to the exj)osed and all-important position of Chatta- 
nooga. Ilosticranz was too comjdeti'ly crippled to venture a 
step in pursuit.'’ 


So Draper hitu;^clf confesses. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

F RKI) ERICK SB URG. 

liurnsitlo suporsoilos M’Clollun —If is (roveirnnieni bent on rib'll ting — Change 
of Base — Delays, IMunders, and Disasters — Battle of Fredericksburg — 
Defeat of the Federal s — Why Jjce forbore to attack them — Their Retreat. 

The Lej^nniiig of 1803 mai'ked the lowest ebb in the fortunes, 
if not iji the liojjos, of the North. Grant vfas still cripided 
by the disastcn' of Holly Springs, Sherman’s array had been 
defeated before Vicksburg with a loss of 2,000 nlcn''by six 
Confederate battalions, and with the first days of the year 
canui the news^ whose real bearing could not long be concealed, 
of TMurfreeshorough. Every one of the main Eederal armies 
W’as bo.at<'n, baflled, thrown on the defensive or in retreat. 
Tin; Army of the Potomac had siistaincd the heaviest and 
most crushing disaster of the whole w'ar, and lay shattered 
and mangled on the lla])})a.haunock? M’Chdlan had left a 
strong force to protect Washington from the spectral hosts, 
jiersistent and Tinroiil as those of Longfellow’s and Whittier’s 
legends, that haunh'd the iinagintition of the President. 
Positive proof that North-Eastern Virginia had been stripped 
of troops to strengthen Lee at last persuaded the Government 
to release this coriis, and il. felt its way to the Itappghannock 
without encountering any enemy more formidable tji.m the 
half-maddened mothers of starving children. ^ could not 
trouble Lee’s position in the Valley without uncovering W^ash- 
ington ; and President Davis w'as not to be frightened by a 
substantial menace to his capital into w^eakening the Army of 
Northern Virginia by a single regiment. 

On October 2 Pleasanton, who had succeeded Sioneman in 
the command of the Federal cavalry, crossed the Potomac, 
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came too near the Confederate lines, and escaped, with difficulty 
and no sniall mauling of his rearguard, from the hands of 
Stuart. On the 10th the Confederate Rupert returned the 
visit. With some 1,600 horse and half-a-dozen light guns ho 
fell on Chamberflburg in Uennsylvania, seized large Govern- 
ment stores and a number of horses, imshed on to Gettysburg, 
doing' much damage to public but little or none to private 
property, passed comj^lctoly around the lines of an army 
140,000 strong and a cavalry foi'ce far larger than that of 
Lee, and returiuid in triumidi without losing a single man, 
bringing in GOO remounts and clothing sufficient for his 
whole division. 

On October 20 the huge Army of the Potomac, which 
M’Glollan had divided into nine corps (not including that 
acting under Sigol from Washington), was by Lincoln’s orders 
organifc'f-d»mto three ‘ gra-nd divisions,’ under Sumner, Burn- 
side tuid Hooker. The only effiict of the change was to weaken 
the control of the Commander-in-chief alid the discipline of ■■ 
the army, and to j)laco three very unlit men 'over the heads 
of their betters. Meanwhile the army was almost too big to 
feed or move ; and if not big enough to c<m(iucr, of what avail 
could numbers bo? M’Clcllan resolved to place himself on 
Lee’s right, so as to tln^'-aten his communications with liich- 
monu; aJid crossing the Potomac, and clearing, after a few 
skirmishes, the northern pjisscs of the Blue lUdge, he occu- 
pied Warrenton and recovered communication with Wash- 
ington by the Manassas railroad. Lee meanwhile, carrying 
with him Longstreet’s corps of five divisions, and leaving 
Jackson with A. P. Hill, 1). JI. Hill, Jubal Early, and Stuart’s 
cavalry in the Valley, threatened M’Clellan’s right flank, and 
took up ‘'a position on the south bank of the Rappahannock. 

The r(!Huit of the autumn elections showed that the favour- 
itism, blundering and ill-luck of the Government had pro- 
voked the contempt of the Northern people. The feeling 
of the army w'as equally strong, and, despite M’Clcllan’s en- 
deavours tp silence its expression, equally notorious. The 
l)ublic called for a change of men and measures at Washing- 
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ton, insisting that military movements should be left to the 
commander in the field. The movers of the Republican 
‘ machine ’ warned the President that nothing but M’Clellan’s 
dismissal could save the party. Lincoln had to choose be- 
tween the country and the Cabinet, to support or to ruin his 
futui’e rival, to sacrifice the faction to the army or the army 
to the faction. The political considerations he tborongbly 
understood outweighed the military interests of which he was 
far less qualified to judge. On November 7, to the dismay of 
the army and the amazement of the piibJic, M'Clellan received 
orders to transfer the command to Rurnside ; a gallant soldier, 
a loyal subordinatt', unsuccessful in infi'rior and untried in 
high (iommand, but Ji sn.fe scapegoat in case of failure, and 
above all, one of whom success could not msijce a formidable 
political rival. At the saim* time Porter was relieved and 
ordered to Washington for trial. 11 is condemnation waV pre- 
assured by Pope’s hatred and M'Clellan’s friendship. Coin- 
petent military critics pronounce, that Poj)e’8 charges were 
as false as selfish and uncbivalric, and the best fiuthorities 
evidently bold that Porter was -eacrificed to political and 
personal animosities.' The moving influence was unques- 
tionably that of Halleck and Stanton ; but Mr. Lincoln’s 
admirers cannot divest him of an e(juaf responsibility. Their 
master when he so chose, he w'as, in his treatment of M’Clellan 
and of M’Clellan’s most loyal friend, either their facile tool 
or their willing accomplice. 

Burnside knew what was expected of him. lie did not, 
of course, receive formal orders to fight at any hazard, 
but such was the known dqpire of the Government, .and the 
oidy conceivable purpose of his ai)pointmcnt. To base haUoelf 
on Acquia Creek and force the Ila]y)ahannock at Frqj^ericksburg 
was the safest-seeming alternative that had not been tried and 
failed. Burnside knew too much of his profession not to re- 
member the maxim, that an enemy is never so dangerous as 
when he disappears. He was ignorant of Lee’s exact jwsition 
and could not detect his idans, while by the excellence of the 

* E.g. Cam2>alg7iSt iv. A|)p(judix B. 
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Confederate cavalry his great antagonist would jjrobably divine 
and anticipate his movements. On November 17 the Federal 
advance, under Sumner, reached Falmouth, a suburb separated 
from Fredericksburg by the llappahannock. On the 21st 
Burnside demanded the surrender of the latter on pain of bom- 
bardment within sixteen hours. This unworthy threat was 
withdrawn, and th(‘. time for the removal of the women and 
children of a whole comrannit 3 ', with but one line oj)en to them, 
extended 'to forty-(!ight hours. The peojde of Fredericksburg 
voluntarily abandoned tlu'ir dwellings and iiroporty to de- 
struction. Ihit Burnside was detained for a fortnight on the 
north bank by the inexplicable negligence of Halleck in 
desimtching ^the rtKpiired pontoon train from Ale-xandria. 
Meanwhile th<? superioi-ity of tlui Oonfcdc'rate cavalry was 
demonstrated by a seruis of ex])l()its \ery discotiraging to 
the expectant eijcmy. They guai’ded the fords of the; Ba 2 ) 2 >a- 
hannock, dash(id iixto the Fedx'.ral liiuis, ca23tured convoys, 
Burx'nsed sfiuadrons, sei/tul 2 >icketB, and, in A^ut-rican 2 >hrasc, 
‘ 2 dayed hell * with the inactive Arm}' of the Potomac and its 
hel 2 dcBs cavalry. 

Lee’s whole arui.v, nuuiberi)ig 2H'rhaps 70,000 men, lay 
strongl}’ entrenelHid on the heights above the town. J3iu’nsid<j 
had 125,000 immediately in their front wdth a huge ai’tilbjry 
train, besides a. rearguard of 20,000 or 80,000 men 2 »i*otect- 
ing his communications and occu2)ying the country between 
Falmouth and Acquia ‘Creek. The town of Fi’odericksburg 
and the low ground on the southern bank of the river was 
dominated by the nortlun-n hills along which the over- 
whelmiijg artilloy of the Federals was 2 iosted. I’he southern 
heightg a 2 ) 2 >i’oach within hall a mile of the town, and lower 
down recec\e from the stream, leaving a plain somewhat more 
than two miles broad at its widest. About five miles below 
the town they meet the stream. Lee’s entrenchments w’ere 
lined by a force sufficient to serve the guns and hold the 
works against surpi-ise; the larger part of his troops were 
massed under shelter ixear the front, and so well placed that 
eoufd be brought pronqxtl.v to axij’ endangered 2>oint. 
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A few companies of a Mi 88 iHBi 2 )pian l)rigade held the town, con* 
fronting 180 guns, many of them of the heaviest calibre, so 
jdaced as not only to crush the city, but to command a gi'oat 
jiart of the heights. On December 11, 18(52, Franklin, on the 
Federal left, under cover of a fog, threw two brigades over the 
river and ^wepared to cross. Hooker, in the ce.ntre, immediately 
op})osite the town, was less fortunate. 'J'hc fog lifted before 
the work was done, and 800 or 400 (’oidVderate 8hari»shooter8, 
occxii)ying the desi'i'ted houses, com jxoJ It'd Hooker’s three corjxs 
to abaiuUm the attenuxt. For hoxirs thirty-livi' Federal bat- 
teries, each of f)‘om four to six guns, rained shot and slu'll on 
tins tiny band. 'I’lie town was laid in ruins, the slaughter was 
heavy, but llarksdale’s ]\rississi[)i)ians held thejr own, and 
when the lire was siisi)ended bailletl a second siftempt. Colonel 
Hall with 400 Michigan volunteers at length crossed the river 
in boats ajid seized the town. The Confederate guns remained 
silent, for in spite of feints Lee kiusw where Burnside meant 
to cross, aixd wx^s not dispos<!<l to i>revent him. On the Con- 
federate right was Jackson, with ]<larly and A. P. Hill in front 
juid ]). Hill in reserve. On the left, (pposite. the town, wsis 
Anderson, next him Hansom, M’Laws, Pickett find Hood 
joining .Tackson’s k^ft. On both Hanks were heavy batteries. 
The (’onfoderate artillery, about 300 jjuns, wjis almost equal 
in number, if not in calibre, to that of the enemy. 

On the 11th Sumner’s corjis had occuincd the town in 
strength. On the 12th the preixarations for crossing were com- 
pleted, and on the 18th, in the dense fog of the early morning, 
the Federal army was thrown across tin; rh’er, and endeavoured 
by a series of separate and* concertf'd attacks to biviak the 
Confederate line. At one point a singki raw battaliea gave 
way before such overwhelming nymbers ; but Fasly, bringing 
up a reserve brigade, drove the assailants down the hill with 
terrible slaughter. Meagher’s Irish brigade charged uj) to the 
muzzles of the guns on Marye’s Hill, immediately above the 
town, and were well-nigh annihilated. When the Federals 
clung to the woods fringing the foot of the hills, the Confede- 
rate reserves sallied forth and drove them out at the bfiyonet’s 
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point. The attack was well sustained ; the courage of the best 
Federal troops as signally diBjilaycd as the incapacity or 
ignorance of the Government which had sent them to certain 
destruction. 

That night the defeated army lay heaped rather than 
bivouacked or encamped along the southt'rn bank of the 
Rappahannock, covered in some sense by its heavy artillery 
on the northern heights, but almost under the guns of the 
conquerors. Exhausted, broken up, confounded and dis- 
heartened, a majority of the corps were saved fi’oin utter rout 
mainly by the ijnpossibility of effecting a retreat across the 
river. Those who had suffered least were so conscious of 
hopeless defeat that a counter-attack, and especially a night 
surprise, would ])roba.bly have found them in no state to 
fight.,,. But the Confederate leaders were, as usual, more fully 
aware of their own than of the enemy’s condition. The 
courage and desperation of the assaults, the undaunted firm- 
ness with which they had been repeated, had made a deeper 
impression than the completeness of the final repulse. If 
half the enemy could bo formed in line to meet the first charge, 
time would be given for tin? rest to rally ; the Confederates, 
engaged in so close a conflict with suporifu' numbers within 
a space so narrow, might bo unable to extricate themselves, 
and if driven back the Fedc^rals might enter their lines 
along with them. B.y day their advance must be made, over 
a distance varying from hn,lf a mile to two miles, under a 
crushing artillei-y fire ; and a night attack in force is notori- 
ously one of the most dangt'rous and difficult of military 
operatiens, requiring a greater steadiness, a stricter discipline, 
than was then to bo expected from the Army of Northern 
Virginia, tke best disciplined in America, after a hard day’s 
fighting. All the ordinary hazards of confusion and darkness 
wore greatly enhanced by the common speech of both armies, 
the irregular dress,® the loose formation of the Confederates. 

* In oin; of the Western buttles General Polk’s presence of n^ind turned a 
similar coi^fiision to sij'nal account. He saw what he took for a Confederate 
vogiment placed* pori)endiculaiiy to the flank of another and firing into it. He 
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The ordinary chances of missing the road, of delay or prema- 
ture attack, of the failure of concerted movements, of firing 
upon friends, wore more than doubled, and enhanced the risk 
of uneoutrollable panic and irrctritjvabh^ disaster. 

Such were, the varied and stringent considerations which 
led General Lee to refrain from pressing the gi'ea,test advjui- 
tage of the whole war. He was much blamed for his caution, 
but tlio counsel ascribed to Stonewall JafOvson was j)crhai)s 
more calculated to indicate the hazards than to enforce the 
policy of tin: attempt. ‘ T recommend a night attack ’ — 
such, according to cajnp rumour, wn.H the advice of that 
eccentric hero—* and to j>revent mistakes I propose that we 
all strip ourselves stark nakful.’ S<‘ non 7; rrro e hen trovato. 
The onhr idea,, fact or invention, is eminently characteristic 
of the man or of liis rei>utaliOn. An ('nt('rprise demanding so 
strange a im'cantion was hardly likely to commend itself to 
the Confederate Commander-in-chief. The Federal Generals 
(ixpected an attack, and wore disposed to accuse their antago- 
nists of throwiiig away a sph'iidid opportunity. They were 
naturally more impressed by tludr own condition and imminent 
danger than by the difficulties and drawbacks which presented 
Ihetnselvcs most forcibly to the mind of Lee.® The morning 
of the 14th revealed to the Confederate leader the material, 
blit not the moral, results of the previous day. But till noon 
at least he and his lieutenants, Stuart excc'pted, are said to 
have expected a renewal of the attitck. Burnside actually 
proposed it, but was controlled by the protests of Sumner, 
Hooker and Franklin. 

rode to tlic front of the olTendiTif^ofijiyient and ordered tliem to c!baBo firing. 

‘ Wliat regiment is tliis ? ’ ‘ The Illinois ; and who the devil you ? ’ 

The Cqpfederate Lieutenant-General had ridden riglit into the ranks of the 
enemy, many of whom may have knowri*liiin in the pulpit, wShout detection. 

‘ I w'ill soon show you who I am; cease firing directly ! ’ He rode along th'dr front, 
every moment expecting a ball in his back, passed their fiank, rejoined his men, 
and led them to attack and almost destroy the confused and bewildered Fcderals. 

* Chesney says nothing of the possibility of a niglit attack. If any rumour 
of the suggestion had reached his ears, lie probably regarded it as too prepos- 
terous for Serious consideration. In concluding that Lee erred from over- 
caution, he refers to the inaction of the next two days, ' 
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The Feilerftls had lost some 13,000 killed, wpundt>d and 
prisoners, about ono-tenth of their whole numl)cr, but two- 
thirds of the loss bill on Suniner’s conamand. The,.conBuni- 
inate skill with which the Confederate defence had been 
planned by Lee and conducted in detail by Hill, Stuart and 
Jackson — and especially by Longstrecst, described bj”^ Johnston 
as a General almost infallil)le in an enicrffcncy, and by Lee as 
compe.tent to fill any yosition in the army — was proved by 
the slij'htncss of its cost. Tla>, Army of Northern Virginia 
had not lost 3,000 men ; their wounded, monrover, had been 
carried to the rear, wlnle tliost' of the cntaiiy still strewed the 
line of their advance, and most of tlndr »lead lay unhuried. 
The Federal position was (miiuently critical, for tlniy dared 
neither reinnv the attack nen* attem})! to reeross tljc riv<'r. 
With an uiifordable strtsam in tb<‘ir roar, and many of their 
bridges cimuuanded by the eiu-my’s artilU'.ry, an orderly r('- 
treat with a victorious enemy pressing them closely would 
have been impossible. The first ftigitivcs would lia,v(; crowded 
and blocked, if not broken down, tin* briilges ; and the artillery 
on the opposite heights, heavily as it might have jdayed on 
the Confederati' approach, would have beim powerless wht'U 
onc<^ th(! armies wer(* closely tmgaged. 

Jjce, as a vt'tt'ran of the old vVrmy, perhai>s overra,ted the 
comparative quality of tlu' Federal troops, and judged the 
chances of the situation as if tlu^ latt(‘r had been little l(5ss 
resolute and determined tha.n his own soldiery. It is possible 
that he also overlooked the enormous moral influence which 
the destruction of the Army of the rotomac would have exor- 
cised. From the purely military’ standpoint, it would not have 
gre.atly^ affected, much h'ss transferred, the balance of ^ower. 
The North could better spare 100,000 men than the 8outh 
25,000 soldiers of the Virginian army. All strategic consider- 
ations i)ointed to the Mississippi as the true objective of the 
Federal attack. The weakness of the Confederate defence, 
considered as a whole, was in the loft wing, which had already 
l>eon drivon back so as to sever tlie continuity of the'-linc, and 
might be pierced. Should it ))e pierced at Chattanooga or in 
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Mississippi^ and a powerful Federal force j)otired tlirougli the 
gap, the strategic position" pf the South was desperate, lint 
her true hope lay not in cojiqu(iring the Northern armies, hut 
in wearing out the spirit of the Northern i)eople. The eyes 
of the North were fixc'd on V'^irginia. No victories in Missis- 
sip])i, Louisiana or Texas could rc})air the moral effect of a 
disa.st(!r that might gi^•o Washington or Baltimore to the 
Confederates. This consideration goveriuid, and thus far 
had )M'ghtly governed, tins ixiilitary jjolii^y of the Gonfederati^ 
Government. • It might be pushed too far ; Richmond might 
becotuo a. millstone around Lee’s neck; l»nt as yet a crushing 
blow <leliv(;red on the Ji.a.p])ahannock, laying ^Maryland and 
Pennsylvania again ojien to invasion, was the^ best if not 
the only chance of achieving the one object of Iflie war. Over- 
caution formed no part of Lee-’s ebaraett'r as a Gf'neral."* It 
is only fair to infer that on the military facts jtreseiited t.i'hini 
in December 1H(J‘2 he, judg<!d correctly. TIk; event ])rove.d 
that, acting on the, dictates of niilitary inauli-nei',, lu^ lost tluj 
greatest opportunity ever afforded to the Conlederacy. 

On the 15th Lee peianitted the rciuioval of the enemy’s 
dead and wounded without waiting for a formal reqxiest, which, 
greatly to Burnside’s discredit, was not sent in until the Kith. 
On the evtiuing of the 15th, a heavy stt)rm of wind and rain 
from the southward intensified tlie darkness and drowned all 
ordinary sounds, Oovei’ed by the night and the tc'iupest, 
Burnside, moving with all possible? silence axul with no 
comnuxu tactical skill, su(^c((edcd in carrying his army, guns 
and baggage across the river. Eilicicait and vigilant as was 
their cavalry, the duty of .infantry pickets was noyer well 
pca’formed in the Confederate! service. 

The frequent escaixes of lu-isoiu'rs from s^>cka.3ed and 
guarded camjxs is one jxroof of this. Once outside the lines, 
such an escape was less hazardous than it seemed. The ne- 
groes, were not eager to hindtw, and were easily bribed to guide 
them ; the country, affording abundant shelter in primitive 
forests and districts desolated by the invaders, w^s almost 
* Witness Chancel lorsville ami Getlysburj?. 
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stripped of men capable of beatinf? tbe woods, of tracking, 
hunting down and arresting a party of well-armed fugitives. 

Burnside’s disaster gave liccmse to the insubordination of 
those iumiediatoly under him, and IIook(ir’s open disloyalty 
^id actual disobedience soon left no alternative but the dis- 
missal of the unlucky chief or of the rebellious second in com- 
mand. Mr. Lincoln’s choice was soon made. Hooker was 
given to rash vaunts and promises; but not worse than Seward, 
and not eo bad as All his prophecies of disaster had 

been fulfilled ; jK'.rhaps his promises of easy triumph, were him- 
self in command, tnight b(! also verified, Franklin was also 
withdrawn from servic(j to await an tuupiiry into his conduct. 
Humnor, worn out by age and disappointment, retired only to 
die. All the principal commands of the army were thus 
vacated. The North had but two proven Generals. Grant 
c^uld not be spared from the W('st, and M'Chdlan, on whom 
all who cared more for tin; Union than for the dominant fac- 
tion, and ascribed the disasters of the war to incapacity and 
political intrigue in high places, bad fixed their hopes, was 
yet more formidable to the Government than to the enemy. 
Rather than give him another op})ortiniity, Mr. Luicoln re- 
solved to trust the j)rinci])al army of the Union and the next 
Virginijin cam])aigu to'*th(! eomj)etence, of an untried and dis- 
trusted man. Hooker, of all the Ge})crals in the Army of the 
Potomac, was perliaps the last whom a European Gijj^ernmcnt 
would have seU‘cted for tliti chief command . But he had acquired 
by daring leadership, reckless porsomil courage and sheer good- 
fortune the kind of half-mistrustful ])opularity show’n by his 
camp sobriquet, ‘ Fighting Joe.’ He was the only man whose 
appointment would not have called forth an irresistible clanibur 
for M’Clellan. Ho was allowed to follow out his big words in; 
his own way. The system of grand divisions and semi-sub- 
ordinate commands was allowed to lapse. The Major-Generals 
commanding corps were placed in direct and sole subordination 
to Hooker, and his army was reinforced to a strength of 
140,000 ^len ; while Lee’s was reduced by various- details-r- 
above all by the detachment of Longstreet with th« larger 
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part of his corps to resist the Federal advance upon Knoxville 
— to a total of less than 60,0Q0 men. Tet with nearly three- 
fold numbers, Hooker was practically thrown on the defensive. ■ 
Stuart repeated the raids which had already made him famous. 
The short line of communication between Falmouth and 
Acquia Creek was more, than the gigantic Army of the Potomflfc 
could protect. W. F. Lee, the son of the Commander-in-chief, 
harassed the enemy’s lines, and with the light artillery attached 
to his br^ade actually fought and boat off a squadron of 
Federal gmiboats with their heavy guns, when they en- 
deavoured to take advantage of the swollen river and inter- 
pose between Hooker’s loft and the Confederate entrenchments 
Fitzhugh Lee •'* crossed the Rappahannock in its upper course, 
swept round the Federal right and rear, cu^ tfie few miles 
both of tcUsgraph and railroad by which Hooker communicated 
with his base on the Potomac and thence udth WabhingtoB, 
and on February 25 dashed into the Federal camp and carried 
off several prisoners.* 

General Mhroy, almost as great a favourite at the War 
Office as Butler, the oliject of his studious imitation, com- 
manded in the Shenandoah Valley ; but, like Butler, his 
‘ vigour ’ and ‘ energy ’ failed him when confronted by men 
with arms in their hands. Two brigades of Confederate 
cavalry under Imboden and Jones harassed his troops and 
lauglied hjis efforts to scorn. Jones suri)rised and cut to pieces 
tw6 -cavalry regiments belonging to Mllroy’s command, swept 
the 'Valley and carried his foraging adventures beyond the 
Potomac. Imboden carried the w'ar into Western Virginia. 
The twp commanders at last entered Pennsylvanja, and 
thqiigh of course unable to rentain, scared the inhabitants, 
frightened the State Government, carried away ^;g,luable sup- 
plies, and gave the North a very slight taste of the discomforts 
of invasion. No provocation could induce Confederate com- 
manders to demoralise their men or disgrace their cause by 
retaliating the wanton havoc of Grant and Sherman, much 
les0 the deeds of Butler and Milroy. 

* N^hew ot the Greneral, and first cousin of G. G. and W. F.^Loe. 

, vqfi. n. A A 
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Towards the latter end of April the total force under 
Hooker’s command had reached, on Federal showing, 160,000 
men, of whom 140,000, divided into seven corps, were held at 
hay on the Rappahannock by one-third of their number. After 
the Wesson administered to Burnside, no odds seemed to warrant 
"a direct attack. But a far smaller superiority of force gives to 
a competent general advantages which no superiority of quality, 
position or strategy can countervail. The situation was such 
that a for^e which, turning Lee’s left, should push on vigorously, 
while a superior army still occupied him by menacing his front, 
would interpose itself between him and Richmond, and might 
fall either on his rear or upon the city. Hooker was so strong 
that, however divided, baffled or out-generalled, he could always 
be sure of nleeting the Confederates with a vastly superioi 
force, thus depriving them of the strategic defence proper to 
the situation. Lee could not so use the advantage of interior 
lines, the opportimity afforded by turning movements, as to 
attack and beat the enemy in detail. Either wing would out- 
number enormously his whole army. Hooker moved 100,000 
,,men up the river, to cross the Raiiidan and the Rappahannock 
above their junction and debouch on Lee’s left and rear with 
twofold numbers, while leaving 40,000 men under Sedgwick at 
Falmouth. If Lee rejuaiued in his entrenchments he would 
be surrounded and crushed ; if he evacuated them they 
would be occupied and held, while the Confederate army 
would be utterly overwhelmed in the open, and a force nearly 
equal to their own would seize their communications, intercept 
their supplies and threaten their retreat. Lee must conquer, 
one to two, in an ofiFensivc battle, or retreat in faeg of the 
enemy’s* threefold numbers so expanded as almost to envelop 
him.® Neither alternative should, according to military sciepce, 
present any prospect but annihilation. 

Lee, however, knew how to take advantage of the country, 
aptly known as the Wilderness ; of the tangled woods, difficult 
paths, hmdoring and screening obstacles which only bewildered 
and hampered his antagonist. Hooker’s m^ovemcntsjsvere pro- 

• Cliosney. 
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cipitated by the knowledge that the two-years volunteer regi- 
ments raised in April and May 1861, among the best in his 
army, would presently claim their discharge. The main army 
crossed the Rapidan about eighteen miles from Fredericks- 
burg, and halted on April 30 to concentrate at Chancelters- 
ville. - Sedgwick on the 28th threw a part of his force across 
the Rappahannock, but Lee detected the unreality of the 
menace; and on the 30th, having left 16,000 men to deal 
with Sedgwick, he moved with 35,000 to encounter the three- 
fold force of Hooker. Hooker had informed his troops that 
the retreating Confederates ‘ were now the property of the 
Army of the Potomac’; yet he busied himself on May 1 and 
2 in intrenching himself behind breastworks of felled trees, 
instead of taking that offensive whicli was tho^bject and only 
natural develoioment of his s£rategy, and awaited their attack. 

Ojposed to 140,000 men, separated, as has been seen; into 
two very unequal bodies, Lee confronted Sedgwick with 15,000 
men, placed A. P. Hill’s command along the front of the enemy’s 
left and centre, and pushed forward Jjickson with fi full half ' 
of his whole army (about 21,000 men) so rapidly to his left,' 
turning the Federal right, that at five i>.m. on the evening of 
the 2nd Jackson found himself, with a quarter of Hooker’s 
strength, on the right and right rear of the latter. The corps 
wdiich first confronted him was that of Howard, unprotected 
by entrenchments ; of which Higel’s German division — tlj}der 
the command of Carl 8churz, a famous Re])ublican poUtician 
of Missouri — formed part. Tlie Germans were shrewd enough 
to appreciate the capacity of their commander, and evidently 
lost all confidence on finduig,them8elve8 transferred from the 
charge of a soldier to that of a <lemagogue. They made no 
stand ; the whole corps fled in panic at the meiu approach of 
the Confederates. How’ard, a gallant old soldier whose empty 
sleeve bore testimony to his services at Fairoaks or Seven 
Pines, vainly attempted to rally the fugitives. Sickles, whose 
corps was next in line — another j)oliti(<al General, known till 
then only by an assassination of the class pardoi^ed bj- an 
American jurj" to marital revenge, whose acquittal public opinion 

A A 2 
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hardly endorsed — caught some of the flying artillery waggons 
and closed with them the only opening in a wall which crossed 
the line of flight. This ingenious device arrested the rout for 
a moment ; but the panic-stricken Federals owed their escape 
from destruction to the most lamentalde of a numerous series of 
similar accidents.^ Jackson was riding along the front with his 
staff about eight p.m. in quest of a part of A. P. Hill’s troops. 
Coming upon them in the closing twilight, the party were mis- 
taken for a troop of the enemy’s cavalry, and received with a 
volley whereby Jackson himself was seriously wounded. The 
adored leader was carried off the field amid the tears, sobs 
and imprecations of his involuntary slaj’^ers, heart-broken 
with sorrow and frenzied with self-reproach. Hill was him- 
self disabled, and the attack was checked for the night, while 
Stuart was sent for to take command of the Confederate left. 
The Federal line had been thrown back so as to form an 
obtuse angle, the right joining the centre just in front of 
Chancellorsville. 

The attack was renewed at daybreak all alon^ the line, and 
the Federals were everywhere driven back. Hooker was 
struck about noon by a fragment torn from his own head- 
quarters, and was for hours in too great pain to exercise the 
command he would not resign. The Federals, crushed and 
confounded, actually entrenched themselves to await with 
120,000 men the attack of some 50,000. From Sedgwick 
Hooker had drawn 15,000 men, leaving 25,000 at Falmouth. 
Opposed to these were but 4,000 Confederates, for Lee had* 
withdrawn to strengthen his centre the rest of the force 
left to ^old the heights. Yet Jhis little band completely 
impose^ on Sedgwick with his* sixfold strength. He heard the 
firing on May 1 and 2 at Chancellorsville, but did not ven- 
ture to advance until the afternoon of the latter, and then 
waited the rest of that day and half the next ere ho prepared 

' Both armies, owing to irregularities of uniform and absence of all other 
distinctions, wern apt to fire on friends. But Federal Generals of snch rank as 
Jackson’s ai|l Longstreet’s were much less prone to expose themiftlves to the 
fire of thftir hwn advanced troops. 
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for an attack on Marye’d Heights. Barksdale’s live regiments 
kei)t up a fire which cost the slowly advancing enemy 1,000 
killed and wounded before the latter stormed the heights, 
captured 800 prisoners, and learned with shame the mere pre- 
text of defence which had kept an army at bay for four 
critical days within gunshot of its powerless prey. At six p.m. 
on the 3rd Sedgwick ventured to push forward, but Lee was 
now at liberty to attend to him, and a small force under 
M’Laws was despatched to repeat Barksdale’s manceuvre. A 
slight improvised breastwork and a steady rifle fire, shatter- 
ing the ranks of the 95th New York, at once arrested Sedg- 
wick’s march. On the 4th, after being ignominiously beaten, 
first by a far weaker force which had been incessfvntly engaged, 
raarcliing and fighting for five days, and then*l)y a yet smaller 
body of Confederate cavalry, Sedgwick escaped across the river 
to the shelter of the heavy artillery on the northern heights, 
with 20,000 men ; having lost in these scrambling fights 5,000 
killed, wounded and missing. 

The total ’loss of the Federals was not much less than 
18,000. The Confederate army was probably weakened by 
two-thirds of that number. Hooker lost less than one-seventh 
of his whole army, Lee about one-fourth. Such must be the 
cost of a victory won over such odds* by anything like hard 
fighting in the open. Every division, every brigade, almost 
every soldier, in the Army of Northern Virginia had, during 
that critical week, to do twice or thrice the work of the divi- 
sions, brigades and individuals opposed to them. The Con- 
federate triumph was achieved, in a word, by their superior 
endurajtice of fatigue and shiughter, their hardier nerves and 
indomitable perseverance. Lee’*s superior strategy told chiefly 
by making smaller do the work pf larger numbess, by rapidity 
of movement, by employing the same troops to strike succes- 
sive blows against different antagonists, beating first Howard 
on the right, then Hooker in the centre, and finally Sedgwick 
on the left. Hooker’s apologists vainly try to excuse him by 
p-Sfiting blame on his subordinates, declaring that fie did de- 
tect Jackson’s march in ample time, and that Howar<l failed to 
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prepare for the attack according to orders. But if so, why were 
not Lee’s inferior and divided forces attacked and. cruslied ? 
why was not his right destroyed while confronting sevenfold 
numbers ? why was not Jackson’s long straggling column 
taken in flank and cut to pieces ? The Federal chief has no 
cause to thank the friends who clear him of bewilderment and 
want of perception by accusing him of utter incapacity. 
Hooker’s ignorance and Howard’s surjirisc arc alike excused 
by the fact that so consummate a general as Lee counted 
\ipon them ; ventured on the separation of his force and the 
long and hazardous flank march in the conviction that it 
would not be found out until too late. 

That the Federal army W'as not merfsly beaten hut con- 
founded and dewioralised is ])lain from Hooker’s suhsocjuent 
course. TJieir losses left the dispro 2 )ortion betw'ecn the armies 
even gi’cater than before ; yet not only had he no thought of 
assuming the offc'nsivc, but he pi^oceeded to entrench himself 
with as much caution as if awaiting tin; attack of a suix'i’ior 
enemy ; though it is said that some of liis corj)^ commanders 
who had been least roughly handled alleged, probably with 
trath, that the si)irit of their own men w'as unbroken. That 
portion of the Federal army wdiich had not been beaten, be- 
cause it had not boon seriously engaged, far outnumbered the 
w'cakened Army of Northern Virginia. The initiative, never- 
theless, was left to the latter ; but they were in no condition 
to press their advantage. * Jackson’s corps was utterly worn out 
and temporarily disorganised at the close of the struggle. And 
though such veteran troops sj>eedily recover the exhaustion, 
physical ?ind moral, produced by three days’ constant fighting, 
prudencp demanded a pause for rest and reorganisation before 
they were aga^ called upon for extraordinary efforts. 

The news of their leader’s death was in itself a heavier 
blow than, the loss of battle. The prestige of Stonewall 
Jackson, his career of success, hardly chequered by a single de- 
feat, disheartened the Generals and troops opposed to him, taught 
them to anticipate disaster, as his spirit and example taught 
his own mbn to undertake and achieve what seemed, and to 
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others would have proved, impossible eflforts of strength, speed 
and endurance ; to face the heaviest odds in full expectation 
of victory and incredulous of the very possibility of defeat. 

It were ton times better,’ said Lee, on hearing of his lieu- 
tenant’s wound, ‘ it were ten times better that I were disabled 
than he.’ Jackson’s death from the amputation of his 
shattered arm on May 11 was felt as a personal affliction, an 
irrei)arable national misfortune, by tlie whole South, and 
saddened the hearts of millions of English-siJeaking men, who 
f<jlt that their race had lost another Nelson or Havelock ; nay, 
touched with regret the nobler among his foes, W'ho could 
hardly rejoice in the advantage to their cause purchased by 
the premature close of a career that had fixed the attention of 
the world, the h)ss of a character whose motrt striking traits 
were rather American than Virginian, and rather English, in 
the widest sense of the word, than American ; which had* more 
in common perhaps with the Puritan Fathers of New England, 
or the best of the CromwelUjui Ironsides, than with the 
Cavalier arisfocracy of the Old Dominion. It was a signal 
illustration of the feelings he inspired, the light in which ho 
was regarded by all w'ho boast the same blood and tongue, 
that the finest monument w-hich yet preserves his exjdoits and 
Lis features in the recollection of his tountrymen was erected 
by English admirers. 

Hooker at last fell back across the Bappahannock. Lee’s 
army was again drawn up along its southern bank, and the 
strategic results of Chancellorsville, the fruits of a campaign 
for which the Federal Government had furnished 160,000 men, 
were sjitnply nil. The Confederates had established aja ascend- 
ancy so complete that, had the issue of the war depended on the 
Eastern armies, on which the attention of the y^orld w^as fixed, 
it would have been now decided. Chancellorsville had made 
it plain that no superiority in numbeiglKind material, in cannon, 
transport and supplies, would overcome the half-starved, half- 
clothed, barefooted soldiers of Leo. Nor as yet did it seem 
practicable to wear them dowm by mere attrition ; ^y the last 
brutal resource of military chess- iday or s relying on enormous 
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odds, the exchange of two lives that could for one that could 
not he replaced. Disastrous battles, disease and hardships 
intolerable to men, three-fourths of whom had been bred in 
the enjoyment of all the conveniences, ease and comfort of 
English middle-class life — artisans, tradesmen, clerks, with 
a leaven of thriving farmers — wasted the enormous hosts of the 
North faster than disproportionate losses, scanty food, shelter 
and clothing could thin the hardy, resolute, outdoor-bred batta- 
lions *of the South. Lee’s army could never be brought up to 
a higher total ihaq 70,000 men, all told ; but 60,000 had 
sufficed to defeat on their own chosen ground and on their own 
terms the largest army that could well be supported, moved 
and manoeuvred on Virginian soil. It was clear that the South 
could not be mnquered in Virginia ; and had the people 
possessed the power of making their every change of will in- 
stantly feh by their rulers that belongs to a Parliamentary 
Government — had the party in office had as little as the nation 
to lose by a confession of defeat, or had not the Cabinet known 
somewhat better than the people w’hat were the critical points, 
the decisive issues of the conflict — the North might probably 
have ‘ let the Union slide.’ But Lincoln was master of the 
situation, and was determined to persist. 

The South asked only for independence, and, this granted, 
would have conceded all else; all the interests which dis- 
imion was supposed to imperil, all for which, the hope of con- 
quest once resigned, statelsmen and men of business would have 
contended; the free navigation of the Mississippi and such 
fiscal arrangements as might avert the nuisance of an internal 
customs-firontier. So despondent ^'as the feeling, not perhaps 
of enthusiastic Unionists or resolute Abolitionists, but of that 
great mass of comparatively moderate politicians who had 
carried Lincoln’s election and been tricked into war by the 
fancied insult of Fort Simpter and the humiliation of Manassas 
— so balanced was the scale — that another invasion of Penn- 
sylvania, a single battle won on Northern soil, certainly the 
capture of ^arrisburg or Baltimore, which might follow such a 
victory, wcfuld carry panic throughout the Middle States, dis-> 
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hearten the West, sicken the commercial classes of New York 
and New England, and give a deathblow to the already failing 
zeal, which had responded of late more and more unwillingly 
to each new draft upon the population. Fresh efforts, therefore, 
were made to reinforce the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Longstreet was recalled, the scattered garrisons of the South- 
East and that of Eichmond itself were weakened to the utmost 
point that prudence would permit, such new levies as could be 
obtained from a country to which the conscription laws had been 
rigorously applied were collected, and Lee’s strength was 
brought uj) to a total of about 70,000 effective men.® 

® The source on which, with duo allowance for a istrong sectional bias, a 
careful historian will be disposed chiefly to rely for numerical totals and details, 
excci^t those given from accessible data by Southern authorii^s,^ails us as regards 
the campaigns of Chancellors villc and Gettysburg. The volume of Messrs. 
Scribner’s series which deals with these operations is written by General Abner 
Doubleday, whose ijersonal and professional partisanship betrays itself lA every 
page. The author held a command in the Kleventh Corps, so unfortunately 
distinguished at Chancellors ville. His work, under the form of narrative, is 
simply an apology for himself and Hooker, and a bitter indictment of Howard, 
written in the tone and temper of an American party manifesto or an ecclesias- 
tical history of the Eusebian type — that is, with a desire to elevate Hooker, to 
glorify the Army of the Potomac, to disparage Meade, and to detract from the 
laurels of the Confederate Generals and soldiery, paramount to every other con- 
sideration. No veteran critic can fail to detect the character of the work after 
half-an -hour’s reading, the more so that it forms so marked an exception to 
the usual — not universal— tone of the series. No soldier, knowing how wildly 
rumour lies, how signally memories differ, regarding the plainest facts of 
things 80 coufusbd in themselves as campaigns and battles, how much pains 
and candour are required to get near the truth, will attach much credit to any 
Btatement of General Doubleday. Even when he is snpi^orted by the Count of 
Paris, it is to be borne in mind that H.ll.II. is anything but ‘ an impartial 
witness.’ He was so keen a jjartisan as to enlist in a quarrel that nowise 
concerned him or his, on the stronger and the aggressive side; it is for him 
a point oi honour to cast over that Causq such a halo as may seem fo justify an 
alien, a stranger, a prince, an expectant sovereign of France, in so " an 

intervention ; and he facie a less trustworthy witness jj^ian any Northern 

soldier and gentleman who simply bore arms for his State and that which he 
considered his country. Colonel Ohesney is a much better authority, but one 
too near the time to be a safe guide respectinj|ktumbers and det<uls, motives 
and politics. He knew little more than the newspaper correspondents could 
tell. A similar disadvantage attached to Major Fletcher. Draper is never 
trustworthy^ I believe that my estimates of numbers, men and. events will be 
found to coincide as nearly as possible wdth the views in which ?uch men as 
Longstreet and Hancock would have been able to agree. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

THE BUliIi AGAINST THE COMET. 

Lincoln’s Original Professions- Acts of Illegal Confiscation — Lincoln’s Bargain 
with Providence -How fulfilled — The Emancipation Proclamation confined 
to States over which liincoln had no power. 

The recent disJtfetcrs in Virginia were intimately connected 
with the measure on which Mr. Lincoln’s rank in popular 
history — i.e. in those current illusions which it is the office of 
history projicr to dispel — mainly or solvly rests ; what he 
called his Bull against the Comet. The attitude he assumed 
towards the institution of slavery during the first two years 
of the war was in the last degree inconsistent and irresolute, 
lie began by referring to his constitniional obligations and 
pledging himself to observe them strictly. The repudiation 
of those obligations was the essence of tlui Eepublican pro- 
gramme. But on his accession it was the object of Mr. 
Lincoln and his advisers to pacify the righteous indignation ' 
and natural alarms of the Border States by ignoring their 
jjarty pledges, by appealing to the law and to the Constitution, 
and insisting that the President neither cotild nor wished to 
evade or .violate them. In commrincing the war he declared 
m most explicit terms that it was a war for the Union, a war 
.againstrebcllion or secession, and not against slavery. Fifteen 
months later, in a letter to Mr. Greeley (August 1862), he said, 

* My object is to save the Union, and not either to save or 
to destroy slavery.’ The fate of the Border Slave States was 
now sealed. Mar5'land, Kentucky and Missouri were held as 
cjonqucrediprovinccs. Virginia, Tennessee and Arkansas had 
avowed that contemptuous disbelief in Lincoln’s official oath 
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and voluntary promises which after events fully justified, and 
had thrown in their lot with the Confederacy. There was little 
to be gained by further deceptions. Then the President said, 
‘ If I could save the Union by leaving all the slaves or by freeing 
all the slaves I would do it ’ — i.e. I will at need do that which 
I have no right to do, will confiscate the property not only of 
‘ rebels,’ but of the Unionists in Western Virginia and Eastern 
Tennessee. 

The majority in Congress had been more daring and un- 
scrupulous. The position of that majority was, on their own 
showing, questionable in the extreme. If secession were a 
nullity, Congress was a mutilated Rump, devoid of all moral 
and legal authority.' If secession were a reality, the South 
was a foreign enemy, with whose domestic lESairs Congress 
had no concern whatever. 

Rebellion, if the word were applicable to the Southern 
States, gave .Congress no powers whatsoever except those in 
such case made and expressly provided by the Constitution, 
an exeei)tion so narrowly limited as hardly to be worth mention, 
an exception which certainly did not touch the question of 
slavery. On August 6, 18G1, a Rill was jiasscd to confiscate 
all slaves employed in the service of the Confederate Govern- 
ment ; an act of open usurpation, not to* say of political perjuiy, 
on the part of those who were sworn to observe the Constitu- 
tion. In March 1862 President and Congress again set that 
oath at naught, ordering that every oflicer who obeyed the 
law requu'ing the return of fugitive slaves should be cashiered. 
In the next month they abolished slavery in the District of 
Columbia, with compensation to the owners. After the Penin- 
sular disasters, their wrath and fear were evinced by an Act 
ordering the enlistment of negroes, slave or firee. ®n the 
same day a general Act, confiscating all slaves of so-called 
rebels who came within the power of the United States, was 
passed by Congress and approved by the President. This and 
the subsequent measures of the President himself were beyond 

* Because a Senate in wliich any State was deprived of representation was 
an illegal and unconstitutional assembly. 
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vmd oad legally oriminal. Neither Congress nor Mr. 
iJiAikibijMad the right to free a single slave, except in the 
l>istridfOT Columbia. The Constitution expressly forbade ithe 
confiscation of property save on conviction for treason, and 
thiMa only during the lifetime of the traitor. Mr. Lincoln’s own 
excuse was that these were ‘ measures of war ’ — i.e. of foreign 
war — beyond the scope of the Constitution ; a plea which 
confessed that the North was engaged not in putting down 
‘ illegal combinations,’ but in the invasion and conquest of 
sovereign States. 

Mr. Lincoln’s next idea was to detach the Border States 
from the Confederate cause by offering emancipation with 
compensation, and threatening them that if these terms ■were 
refused they should be deprived of their . property in toio. 
During Lee’s invasion of Maryland the President avowed to a 
deputation of fanatics the impotence of his threats and pro- 
mises. What could a proclamation of emancipation do ? He 
did not want to issue * a Pope’s Bull against the Comet.’ 
Promises of emancipation had not brought over a single slave. 
(A very significant admission, by the light of which we must 
interpret the pretensions of Northern Generals to negro sym- 
pathy and support. Slaves intelligent enough to rebel or 
run away knew that the condition of the negro in the North 
VipiS worse than that of slaves on an absentee j)lantation.) 
The President continued that he cared nothing for legal or 
constitutional restraints, he urged no moral objections to 
the horrors of ser'vdle insurrection and massacre, he only 
regretted that it was out of his power to spread throughout 
the South their unspeakable atrocities,. But his lastureason 
was the most significant of all. If he were to arm the- 
black8,»the a’^ms would in a few weeks be in the hands of 
their masters.’ 

The panic which upset his self-possession whenever the 
Confederate army approached within fifty miles of Washing- 
ton prompted a sudden reversal of these views. He made a vow. 


^ Draper’s report of the speech, ii. 606, 
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as He afterwards declared, that if General Lee were driven 
from Maryland he would free the slaves. A narrow education 
and passionate party spirit blinded him to the irreverence 
and imiuety of such a bargain with God. No one familiar 
with the inconsistencies of religious thought will venture 
to speak harshly of Mr. Lincoln’s error ; but the language in 
which subsequent writers have recorded it is hardly creditable 
to their sobriety of judgment. 

To reward the Almighty for the victory of Antie-tam, Mr. 
Lincoln issued the first instalment of his Bull, proclaiming 
that the war was prosecuted for the object of restoring 
constitutional relations ; next, that he would, in defiance of the 
Constitution, on January 1, 1863, designate the States which 
were in so-called rebellion and confiscate all tireir slaves. On 
January 1, 1868, ho formally* proclaimed the emancipation of 
the slaves in all those States over which he had no potcerc In 
those which ho had suiq^rised or conquered, slavery was to 
continue for the present. The righteousness or iniquity of 
slavery was, then, as indifferent to him as it is whqlly beside 
the mark. No sane man pretends that an English or French 
crusade against Kiissian serfdom or American slavery would 
have been aught but a wicked, wanton and almost piratical 
aggression, an outrage upon every Iffw, human and divine. 
The North was, in this matter, not merely a foreign Power, b]q||^ 
a foreign Power bound by solemn treaty to recognise and jiro- 
tect slave property. Confiscation, prohibited by exjuess and 
irrevocable law, was simple violent robbery. So far as the 
President, Congress and the Northern j^eoide were concerned, 
the sla^s of the South werc^ as rightfully and as striptly pro- 
perty as the land, the cattle and* the crops. Few probably will 
affirm that an invader could confiscate those by jight of war ; 
while, as a penalty for rebellion, 'confiscation could only be in- 
flicted after trial and conviction, and then only during the life- 
tinje of the convict. Were we, with Mr. Lincoln, to seek the 
judgment of Providence in the immedifito sequel, the action 
directly brought about its own signal punishment. \lt was to ^ 
give effect and significance to this bravado that the troops of 
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Ehirnside j'vrorfe hurled upon the heights of Fredericksburg. 
It was’ijo cover the President’s policy fropa ridiqule, as his 
warmest ' admirers hi^t, that ‘Fighting’ Joe Hooker was 
placed in ^commah^, to bring on a battle at any cost, and 
incurred the signal disgrace of Chancellorsville.’ 

* See Draper’s cliajjter on this subject^ above quoted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GETTYSBURG. 

Nortliern Civilisation and Southern Chivalry - Plan of Lee’s OflfenBi\ e Campaign 
— Its Strategic Character — The Valley cleared of the Federals— *Meade suc- 
ceeds Hooker— Gettysburg — The Virginian Army saved by its Prestige alone 
— Its Successful Retreat. 

PnESiDENT Davis, iiostponing as usual all considerations of 
personal safety, popularity and local interested* allowed Lee to 
leave in ilichiuoud a garrison *hardly sufficient to guard at most 
against a suddt;n raid, utterly inadequate to cope with the forces 
which, even if the whole Army of the Potomac were withdrawn 
northward, might have been — and actually were — mustered to 
threaten the Gonfederate capital. Trusting, and justly trust- 
ing, to the panic which his approach invariably inspired in the 
Norih, to the paralysis with which that panic smote at once 
all the forces scattered throughout Virginia, and to the prestige 
which rfeijeatcd Federal disasters had attached to the dc|^nce8 
of Bichmond, Xice i:ip,ssed round the flank of Hooker, and 
leaving heliind him an army numerically far superior in in- 
fantry, artillery and cavalry, entered the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah and swept northward. 

Milroy belonged to that class of military despots who had 
earned juad enjoyed, by petty vexations and harassing 
exactions, the especial hatred of the Southern people. Not 
only wore the latter laundered of every kind of property that 
tempted the greed or might serve the use of the invaders — of 
carriages and horses, servants, cattle and crops — but they were 
often forbidden to purchase the ordinary necessaries of life 
except on taking an oath of allegiance to the enemy’s Govern- 
ment. The houses of distinguished Confederate officers were 
wantonly burned in mere unsoldieilfy spite. Northern feeling 
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and tradition decidedly reprobated those worst outrages upon 
women which are but too common incidents, of war, and for 
which French armies in particular have earned an evil name. 
In this one respect they behaved like German or English 
soldiers ; per contra, no other troops have so delighted ‘in 
humiliating, harassing and mortifying women, young girls 
and children. Such was the temper of the Northern people, 
that such acts of un soldierly malice were sure of applause. 
Northern party spirit invented, with strange unconsciousness 
of the true bearing of the story, an equally characteristic 
illustration of Southern patience and chivalry. The Stars and 
Striiies disappear from Frederick on the approach of the Con- 
federates. Displayed by a silly old crone from an attic window, 
the hostile flag provokes a discharge from the insulted victors. 

She leaned far out on the window-sill, 

And shook it forth with a royal will. 

‘ Shoot, if you must, this old grey head. 

But spare your country’s flag,’ she said. 

A shade of sadness, a flush of shame, 

Over the cheek of the leader came. 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at the woman’s deed and word. 

‘ Who touches a hair of that grey head 
Dios like a dog. March on,’ he said. 

All day long that free flag tossed 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

■Whittier brings out, the more forcibly because unawares, 
the contrast between the petulant impertinence of Mistress 
Barbara and the forbearance, tinged with contempt, of the 
Confederate chief and soldiery. , Such was the temper and 
such the discipline of the Southern troops, with scarcely an 
exception, throughout the war. No retaliatory rudeness or 
severity was inflicted on Northern citizens. In no ease had 
the Pennsylvanians to complain of personal injury or even 
discoiirtesy at the hands of those whose homes they had 
burned, whose families they had insulted, robbed*and^ tor- 
mented. 'Even the tardy destruction of Chambereburg vas 
an act of regular, limited and righteous reprisal. 
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These truths are not to be found in Northern histories. 
Fresh as they are in the memories of that generation, nume- 
rous as were the instances of thet simple courtesy of Southern 
and the exactly opposite conduct of Northern soldiers recorded 
in the ejjhemeral publications of the time, nine tenths of the 
evidence is now i)ractically lost.* 1 siieak from accurate recol- 
lection of an exceptionally wide reading, chiefly of Northern 
works, and of conversation with sufferers whose testimony none 
who knew them would dare to question ; and all I say will bo 
found confirmed by recollections o'f the war recently published 
ill magazines like the ‘ Century.’ 

Generals of Milroy’s stamj), and troops trained under such 
commanders, seldom distinguish themselves in the field. The 
rumoured aiiproach of the Confederates sck*be‘wildered the 
Fediu'al commander, that he*had neither the nerve to prepare 
for attack nor the sense to run away. He doubted, he Jiesi- 
tated, boasted and trembled till it was too late for cither 
course. His soldiery had made every man, woman and child 
in the whole# country a mortal enemy. Milroy’s cavalry 
brought him no information save of that which they had 
themselves seen. 

The Virginian Army was now divided into three corps, 
besides the division of cavalry under Stuart. Longstreet 
still commanded the First Corps. The greater part of 
Jackson’s men formed the Second under Ewell, the ablest 

V 

of his divisional Generals, and a soldier as vigorous and en- 
during as any ; though the amputation of his thigh, shattered 
by a shot, rendered his seat on horseback somewhat uncertain. 
Genera^A- P. Hill, a brilliant graduate of West Point, who 
had risen step after step by distinguished services from the 
command of a regiment, was at the head of th^ Third Corps. 
Ewell’s advanced guard caught 'up the enemy south of Win- 
chester ; but to spare the town, which had suffered cruelly 

. ‘ Not BO that it could not bo recovered. I came, since writing the above, 
acros^^^a sJb'ihmg Northern testimony to the habitual, almost extravagant, 
courtesy of ^outhern soldiers, who would not even take water from a private 
back-yard without asking leave, when any other troops would Ifave occuxned 
thc^tiouse. 
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from the incidents of border warfare and from the malice 
of the invaders, allowed him to make his escape to an 
entrenched camp some distance to the northward. On June 
14, 1868, Milroy’s detached troops were driven in from all 
directions ; the entrenchments W'ere forced with splendid gal- 
lantry, and the Federals were driven at night into a single 
large work, demoralised and almost surroimded. Milroy, by 
no means disposed to fall into the hands of an enemy who 
might hpld him to account, attemi)ted a night evasion, found 
his retreat intercepted, and after a scrambling defence fled for 
his life with about 1 ,600 men and escaped to Harper’s Ferry, 
losing some 4,000 prisoiK'rs and the whole of his stores 
and artillery. His conduct rt^semblcd that of Floyd at Donel- 
son, but Mr. iLincoln’s Governmont w'as more indulgent to 
such exjdoits than that of Pnisident Davis. 

Completely sweeping tlie Valley of Fedfsral troops, and 
gathering up the spoils of the fugitives, Ewell’s corps prcissed 
on towards the Potomac, followed— as soon as Hooker’s move- 
ments avouched the immediate safety of Eichenond — by Hill 
and LongntreeL The Confederate cavalry were left on the 
eastern side of the Blue llidge to ascertain the course of 
Hooker’s movements, to cover those of Lee, and to protect 
his flank and rear. The advt'iiture was perilous in the ex- 
treme, a movement violating all the established cantms and 
many of the soundest maxims of military science. ^ Against 
an equal, it could not Have succeeded. Leo was attomiiting 
to turn the flank of a stronger enemy without the i»ower of 
threatening their communications, abandoning his own, ex- 
posed during a long march to flank attacks thrq^gh the 
passes of a mountain range 'guarded only by a cavalry force 
far weaker t^ian that opposed to it. He was abotit to invade 
a hostile country, aiming at a distant objective, with a vastly 
superior army behind him, able either to anticipate him by a 
shorter route or to fell on his rear, and with con|jderable 
bodies of troops and an unlimited force of drilled militia 
between him and his ultimate goal. 

In the Kriegsspiel such play would incur certain, mbsolutp 
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and ignominious defeat. But the mimic strategy of pins and 
counters takes no account of tfiat which so often decides the 
event of real war, the character of the antagonist, the qualities, 
the confidence and the spirit of the opi)OBing armies. The 
North-Eastern troops wore slow, luxxirioiis, encuiuhercd hy 
heavy trains of baggage and artilleiy, justly distrustful of 
their leader, more dishearttmed perhaps by the clumsy failure 
of Chancellorsvilh' than hy the murderous disaster of J^’rede- 
ricksburg ; their morale impaired hy a defent-ive attitude and 
a paralysing inactivity in face of far infeiior numbers. The 
Confederate army, consisting in the main of veteran soldiers, 
lightly equipixed, admirably olBcered, trained to rapid well- 
concerted marching, exact mantcuvring and desperate light- 
ing, had a thorough and well-founded conljd(;ffbc in itself and 
its commander. The superior strength and impi’oved quality 
of Pleasantfui’s cavalry wc'rc proved in several sharp ’skir- 
mishes, in which more than one of the ixasscs were seiz(fd or 
forced. The course of Lee’s movement thus ascertained. 
Hooker movefl to reci’oss tlie Potomac and place himself 
betwcicn Ij<!e and Washington. Ho sacrificed the advantage 
of the shorter line in the belief that not Ewell alone, but the 
whole Confederate army, was in the Valley, and might sally 
forth xiinm his flank. His movement rfllowcnl Lee to withdraw 
Longstreet and Hill from the Ka.i)pahannock and push on into 
Western Pennsylvania. Htuart, in covering the rear, had a 
narrow escape from being enveloped and destroyed by the 
vastly superior force of Pleasanton, who acted with notable 
skill and energy, hlwell had crossetl at Hagerstown and 
threatened Harrisburg, the. State capital of Pennsylvania. 
On June 24, while Ewell was concentrating at Hagersto\.u, 
A. P. Hill crossed at.8h(ii)herdstown, where the^ourse of the 
Potbmac turns from south to east, and followed Ewell towards 
drarabersburg ; while Longstreet escorted the long waggon 
-train to be filled with supplies, ammunition and clothing 
taken from the enemy. Harrisburg was roughly entrenched 
and defeiTdcd by the militia of the State, of whom the Governor 
had called out 50,000. The ill-feeling between Pennsyh'’ania 
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and her neighbours to the north and east was such that their 
men could hardly be induced to co-operate for her defence. 
The excitement in Baltimore was intense, and nothing but the 
overwhelming force and ruthless repression of General Schenli, 
one of Butler’s most successful imitators, prevented an actual 
outbreak.® 

On the 24th Hooker was suddenly sui)crseded by Meade, 
an experienced, conscientious, unambitious soldier, next to 
Hancock .(just promoted to the command of a corps) the best 
officer in the Army of the Potomac. The motive of the change 
was the desire to silence a new clamour for the reappointment 
of M‘Clellan, who retained the thorough confidence of the 
troops. The news that the whole Federal army had recrossed 
the Potomac ariwsted the further j>rogi’css of the Confederates, 
and Lee instructed his corps to concentrate at Gettysburg, an 
important' strategic position in Western Pennsylvania, not far 
from the borders of. Maryland. Had he been as w'ell served 
as usual by his cavalry, he would have known the exact jiosi- 
tion of the different parts of the Federal army, would have 
pushed forward and anticipated his antagonist in seizing the 
horseshoe-shaped heights which commanded the position. 
Unfortunately Stuart was engaged in one of his brilliant and 
daring raids in the enemy’s rear, and those who commanded 
the cavalry attached to the several corps had less skill and 
experience in the paramount duty of serving as the eyes and 
ears of the army. ' 

The consequence was that when on July 1 the Confederate 
advance approached Gettysburg, the ground was held by two 
Federal corps under the conunand^ first of Keynolds, a^d after 
his deatjf of Hancock. The lighting began with a vigorous 
attack by tl^- small advanced force of the Confederates, 
Troops were pushed up by botli sides, and the town and lower 
ground anound it was the object of an obstinate contest. On 

» The ohaxacter of Schenk’s government may be jndged from the fMt that 
his provost-marshal was sentenced by court-martial to a year’s imnrisonment 
for outrage and extortion which even the lax discipline and licensed mwlessness 
prevalent in ‘ occupied ’ States would not excuse. Chesney, ii. p. 27. 
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the fall of Reynolds, a single brigade of Hill’s sharply charged 
his discouritged corps, and with far inferior numbers sustained 
an obstinate hand-to-hand light, which ended in a Southern 
rei)ulse and the capture of several hundred prisoners. Hill 
now came up with Pender’s division, and drove the First 
Federal corps back upon the Eleventh. Again the Federals 
turned, made a stand, and held their ground till the arrival 
first of Ilodes’ and then of Early’s division of Ewell’s corps 
drove them from their position. The Germans of the Eleventh 
Corps, who bore the rejiroach of its rout at Ghancellorsville, 
were broken by Early’s attack in Hank, and fell into con- 
fusion. The Federals attempted a steady retreat, but one 
regiment after another, fearing to be cut off, fell back in 
disorder and crowded the road leading tluwigh the town. 
Hill now attacked with Pender’s division the other flank of 
the retreating column, which made no attempt to return his 
fire. No small part of the First Corj)s and many of the 
Eleventh threw down their arms and surrendered, unable to 
face the tremendous storm of shot and bullets which enfiladed 
their retreat. Two of Early’s brigades chased the flying column 
through the street and di'ovc it up the heights. Slocum and 
Sicldes came up with two more Federal corps, and l*efore dark 
they held a commanding position, with a largo body of fresh 
men, and a total force almost equal to Lee’s whole army. 

The Confederate troops were exhausted with long marches 
and hard fighting ; they had fired away most of their ammu- 
nition and were so much in advance of the trains that it was 
not easy to re-supply them. The wdiolo Federal army, 
double Jjco’B total strength^ was ai)proaching — hovr near the 
Confederate commander had fio means of judging. If half 
his army should be beaten and hard pressed |)efore the rest 
could concentrate, there would be imminent danger of a great 
and possibly ruinous disaster. Lee therefore recalled his 
advance, and took up a position on the semicircular line of 
hills fronting the town. 

Siiclf was the result of the battle of July 1. .During the 
night the main body of the Federals and Meade himself came up. 
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The (reneval recognised the strength of that position of which 
Cemetery Hill, the point on w'hich the beaten corps had fallen 
hack, was the e.entre. Strong in itself, it could be entrenched 
by the labour of a few hours so as to give to a defending army 
all the advantages of a fortified camji. The shape of the 
high ground was that of a horseshf)e fronting outward, large 
enough to afford full room for the army, while permitting a 
General from tlui centre to obsiirve every change of fortune 
and to transfer troops ivith facility from point to point. The 
line of heights to tlu* nortlnvard, from which Lee must attack, 
was rudely semicircular ; their crest was lower than that of 
Cemetery Hill ; the town lying immediately in theii* front was 
a hindrance; the length of the j)osition rendered mutual sup- 
port difficult aud concerted oi)ern,tions necessarily uncertain. 
In a word, the inferior army must* attack from an outer, longer, 
concave liiie a very strong interior position held by vastly 
superior numbers. Every one of these features was a recog- 
nised and substantial tactical disa<lvantage ; their combination 
formed the worst situation in which a weaker fa^'ce could take 
the offensive ; one so unfavoui’able that nothing but the iin- 
l)OBsibility of remaining or retiring, and a reja^aledly justified 
reliance on the <]uality of his troops, would have induced 
General Lee to give battle. In the first day’s fighting the 
First and the Eleviuith corps had lost some 10,000 men, of 
wdiom nearly 5,000 with ten guns had been caiffured. On the 
morning of the 2ud the«^vhole Federal army, with the excep- 
tion of the Sixth corps, were assembled on the ground on 
which Meade had resolved to fight a decisive battle. He 
rightly judged that, short of ammunition and provisiojps, with 
great bodies of militia assembKng'’and threatening to intercept 
his retreat, Lee must attack. During tlie night of the Ist 
the Federal troops had been employed in fortifying their posi- 
tion by entrenching, strengthening the stone w’alls with ditches 
and earthen covers, closing the weaker points by abattis; 
forming rifle-pits and strongly covered batteries, which swept 
the slope ip their front and the valley across whioh«the Con- 
foderates must advance with a terrific fire. 
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At eight A.M. on the morning of the 2nd two of Loe’s 
divisions, numbering 12,000 men, wtjre still absent, and one 
of the best in the army, that of Pickett, which guarded their 
rear at Chamb^rsburg, could not arrive in time to share in 
that day’s battle. Lee and Longstreet are said to have hesi- 
tated. They were men clearly to perceive, to remember and 
to weigh the various perils and disadvantages of their situa- 
tion, the dangers of attack and the difficulties of retreat. To 
attack was not merely to give battle on ground chosen by the 
enemy, but rather to assail an entrenched camp defended by 
a much more numerous and well-trained army, and protected 
by an enormously powerful artillery. None knew better than 
Lee how much ho had been indebted at Chancellorsville to the 
absence of artificial defences at the point fiirst attacked by 
Jackson’s flank march ; that the Federal army had been saved 
at last by the entrenchments thrown up by its eno).mous 
numbers in the c.oursc of some tw(5nty-four hours. The pre- 
sent situation Avas in a great measure that of Fredericksburg 
reversed. A«defeat like Burnside’s must be fatal to the Con- 
federate army, encumbered with waggon trains, enormously 
outnumborcid, with a river in its rear, and with no position 
upon which it could fall back. Th(! alternatives of immediate 
retreat or prolonged detention in fa®t> of a superior and un- 
broken enemy were, for many easily discernible reasons, ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory. The whole political advantage of 
the camiiaign would be thrown away even more completely 
than by the loss of a battle. Leci’s younger subordinates 
were as confident, as fiery, and as eager for a fight as their 
men. JThe disciiiliue, steadiness and cnduranije of the Vir- 
ginian Army werci proof agairtst any trial — exce-pit^ pei'haps, 
that of a humiliating and seemingly needless retreat, itumour 
alleged at the time that Lee yfelded against his better judg- 
ment ; but the truth is not and — considering the character of 
the Confederate commander, his loyalty, generosity, and for- 
bearance to his subordinates — probably never will be known. 
Lavish •of praise and encouragement, sparing ,of reproof, 
prompt to take blame upon himself and give credit to others, 
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incapable of screening himself at the expense of his lieu^ 
tenants, nothing could have extorted from him the story of 
that informal council of war. Of those who joined in it only 
one remains, and he probably shared the views and will 
imitate the example of his cliief. Two of three Generals in 
charge of coi’ijs were new to such high command ; and warmly 
as Ewell and Hill were loved and trusted by their men, the 
loss of Stonewall Jackson was severely felt. 

By fo]ir o’clock in the afternoon of the 2nd, Lee’s forces, 
with the exception of Pickett’s division, were in place. The 
Confederate artillery opened fire from flank to flank, and were 
answered by a heavier, more effective, and more concentrated 
fire from the opposite heights. The scene was terrific. It 
seemed to youitg soldiers that the whole air was filled by a 
continuous shower of grapeshot and fragments of shells, 
under which none could live. The strain of battle is a strain 
rather on the spirit than on the body. Slaughter itself i>ro- 
duces its effect rather by breaking the spirit than by reducing 
the number of those upon which it falls ; and a prolonged bom- 
bardment of sheltered troops anticipates the strain of actual 
conflict, exhausts the nerve iiresently to be tried by the much 
more destructive infantry fire. But the veterans of the Army 
of Northern Virginia had been cool and undisturbed under 
even heavier fire, ready to spring up at a moment’s warning, 
exi)ecting its cessation as the signal of that close assault with 
which the real trial of ntfi've and discijdino would commence. 
The Army pf the Potomac had been seasoned at Fredericks- 
burg and Chancellorsville, and the bulk of either host regarded 
the thunder of five hundred guns, the rush of shot an^ blaze 
of shell overhead, as little as the more appalling roar and 
flashes of a tropical storm. About half-past five Longstreot 
^avc the sign^, and two of his divisions, advancing rapidly 
from under cover, charged through the deadly fire which 
swept the valley upon the extreme left of the Federals. At 
this point Sickles, in advance, was caught in flank by the divi- 
sions of Hqod and M'Laws emerging from the dense smoke, 
ovearlap;^ed, forced back and driven across the valley with 
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tremendous slaughter. The victors pressed on, capturing 
Sickies’s advanced battery, and rushed up the ridge beyond 
under a death-shower from the dense line of guns ranged 
along the summit. Hill’s troops on Longstreet’s left pushed 
forward under a yet more terrific fire, swept away Hancock’s 
corps and charged to the very muzzles of the guns. But two 
reserve battalions brought up at the critical moment poured 
through them an enfilading fire. Hood had been badly 
wounded, and Longstreet, leading the charge at the head of 
M‘Laws’ first brigade, had lost control of the action. The 
Second and Third Federal corps had been beaten, but the 
Sixth came up in time, and Meade stripped his extreme right 
to protect his endang('red left. The right w'as seized by 
Ewell, but ujion the left Longstreet was werwhelmed by 
numbers, had lost several of his best general officers, and was 
only able to hold the groimd which he had won. The di’. ision 
of Hill’s w'hi(!h hud pierced the main FediU'al line had been 
envelojjcd, overwhelmed and driven back with heavy loss. 

Night cloaed. The Fedcrals felt themselves beaten ; the 
Confederates boHoved themselves victorious, and the feebler 
spirit of the stronger army might conii)cnsatc the advantages 
of number and position. But Mcsidc, calm and clear-sighted, 
accurately compi'ehendcd his situatkm and the practical 
results of the day’s fighting. Ewtdl alone had got a real 
grij) of the Federal position, and this on the extreme right ; 
whither Lee could not transfer the attack for fear of aban- 
doning his position and communications. On this advanced 
post Meade massed both infantry and artillej’y at five a.m. on 
the 8rd^ and after several horns’ hard fighting the ^Confede- 
rates fell back. The Fcderals ^nirsucd, encountore^l EweU’s 
reserves, and were chased back to their lines. 

Here about eleven a.m. the battle died away. The Con- 
federate attack was long delayed by want of ammunition, and 
it was not till afternoon that Hill and Longstreet were ahle to 
open a fearful artillery fire ujmn the Federal left-centre, at 
the apex»of Cemetery Hill. After tliis had lasted, some two 
hours came the supreme effort, the crisis of those ienfible 
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three days. Three Confederate divisions — perhaps 15,000 in 
all, Pickett’s leading — were launched at the enemy’s strong- 
hold. Pettigi’ew’s, swept by a fire compared to which the 
cannonades of Waterloo and Leipsic were trivial,^ faltered and 
gave way before a charge in flunk. This exposed W'ilcox, who 
"also fell back, uncovering Pickett’s flanks. Pickett’s five 
thousand men had siormed the Federal lines, and held the 
conquered works in the teeth of fivefold numbers, only waiting 
for supports to break the Federal centi'e and achieve a decisive 
victory. Bxit their 8 np 2 )orts were gone. They held on for 
ten minutes, embedded in the main body of two or three 
Federal cori)s — from 20,000 to 80,000 men. I’he column 
was comi)letely (;nveloi)ed, the brigadiers shot down, the 
soldiers falling by hundreds under tlic fire i>oured upon their 
front, flanks, and rear. Tlus division was cut to pieces before 
Pickett gave the order to retreat. Even then he endeavoured 
to reform ; but this delay was fatal to Armistead’s brigade, 
which was cut off, its leader mortally wounded, and its main 
body comi)elled to surrender. The relics of a fosree which had 
disiflayed a courage never surpassed in the history of modern 
warfare* retired slowly across the valley. The ovefwhelming 
force that hung on their rear had no mind to pursue. One 
of three brigadiers, a similar 2 )roiwrtion of field officers, all 
save one wounded, and one-third of the mtm, with but two 
of the thirteen colours that had been carried into the Federal 
lines, represented what Svas left of that unequalled division. 
The charge of the Light Brigade was less desperate and its 
trial far less prolonged, 'riie bravest among the victors of 
Inkermap or Albuera, of Worth and Gravelotte, mipjiit envy 
the glory, of Pickett’s defeat. " 

Almost every battery and battalion in the Confederate 
army had in the course of the" three days’ fighting been deeply 
engaged and frightfully thinned. The flower of Longstreet’s and 
Hill’s corps had fallen back mangled, crushed and disorganised 
from those terrible heights. Ewell’s divisions were still un- 
broken, but were distant from the j»oint of danger, and could 

• Chosney. 
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at niost occupy the right wing of the ouemy, the remotest 
part of the Federal army. The right and centre of the long, 
thill, over- stretched Confederate line was held only hy the 
relics of the three divisions which had just recoiled in shattered 
fragments from Cemetery Hill, and those which had suffered 
scarcely less in the carnage of the previous day. Meade' 
could have held Ewell fully engaged with two corps, and have 
hurled the other five, flushed with victory, uiion the wasted 
remnant of the Confed(*rates, covering their advance till they 
croAvned tlu* opposite slope hy an overwhelming artillery fire. 
No troops in the world could after such a repulse have faced 
such a counter-charge. Lee and Longstreet rode along their 
line with serene courage, calm anti even sanguine in manner 
and tone, hut scanning witfx tendhle anxioty»4he fi'ont of the 
enemy, while stiuving to restore at least the appearance of a 
line of battle along the northern heights. 

The fight had been fought, the slaughter suffered on the 
glacis, so to speak, of the great fortress held hy the Federal 
army, under Aft.-ade’s own eyes. No natural cover, no oppor- 
tune darkntjss, concealed the condition in which the shattered 
Confederates had retired. It w^as the name of Lee, the ante- 
cedents of the Army of Northern Vii-giuia, which manned the 
confronting heights with a non-existhnt force, screened the 
broken remnants of the defeated army, and so cowed the 
victors that they disbelieved in their own security, much more 
in the completeness of their triumph. ]<lven the unprecedented 
capture of eleven Confederate colours faiiJed to enforce the 
realities of the situaition. Every moment gaiined Avas invalu- 
able. Jlvery Koutherner capable of shouldering a, rifle was 
recalled to duty by the oicoulaging words, the stjvring ap- 
peals, the very ixi’esence of their beloved chief^ Oilicers like 
Wilcox, broken-hearted at the flight of his brigade, and 
Pickett, mourning the ruin for which he was not responsible, 
found from their commander no words of reixroach or com- 
plaint, no blame thrown even on those who deserved it.* 

* Colonel Fremantle joined Leo and Tionj'street at the very moment of tho 
repulse, and was an eyewitness of the subsequent socne. (Three MonOts in the 
Southern States.) 
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* This is my fault/ Lee said. Yet his position was one of 
appalling peril. An instant attack on Longstreet must have 
tlirown the Confederates off their line of retreat. It was 
absolutely in Meade’s power to throw himself across the Con- 
-federate communications and compel Lee to fight a second 
offensive battle with a broken army half as strong as his own, 
with insufl&cient ammunition and with no choice but to con- 
4iu«r* or surlfender at discretion. But no Federal General 
who had learned his art on the battlefields of Virginia had 
nerve for ' such extremities. The Confederate army was left 
undisturbed throughout the afternoon, through the night, 
through the next day ; while the long trains tilled with cap- 
tured suiiplies, the ammunition and the guns were slowly 
removed from ^c rear, and, as the roads were cleared, 
followed by the wdiole of Ew’eU’s corps. Hill and Longstreet 
remained <luiet, burying their dead and tending their wounded 
in face of threefold numbers. And Meade inferred from the- 
firmness of the front presented to him that Lee W'as taking 
up a new lino and prei)aring for a second battle ! 

His cavalry should have ascertained early on the 4th that 
the roads to the rear were crowded v;ith Confederate trains, 
and before evening that F.well’s position was deserted. That 
night, by roads deei> in mud from heavy rain, and cut to 
pieces by the trains that had preceded them, the Confederate 
right and centj’c fell back. Only on tlic morning of the 5th 
Meade learned that no enemy remained in front of him. 
Even then only one corps was ordered to follow, and that 
corps retired on coming in contact with the Confederate rear- 
guard. . It was not till the 7 th that Meade ventured to break 
up Ins aamp. Then, instcacl of following the retreat, he 
moved in the^. direction of Antietam, probably with the idea 
of intercepting the enemy, who had already gained a two 
days’ start. Kilpatrick’s horse had captured some of Ewell’s 
waggons, and even headed his column; but, while plimdering, 
Stuart fell upon them, recaptured the waggons, and beat off 
the Federal cavalry in two or three sharp sMrmishes! Mean- 
time the new levies of Pennsyh ania, rnider a very competent 
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General, were closing on tlie Confederates from the north, 
while Meade was gathering his • forces for an attack from the 
east, and the swollen Totomac lay on their rear to the west 
and south. Disastrous news poured in from all quarters ; 
from Vicksburg, from Ohio — where Morgan, the most daring 
of border guerillas, had sustained a severe check, and was 
shortly afterwards defeated, captured and treated — of comrse 
with Mr.' Lincoln’s permission — not as a prisoner of war,»'but^ 
as a felon. 

A yet more disgraceful act touched Lee to the quick. 
His son, W. F. Lee,' had been left badly wounded at Beverley. 
A force was sent to surprise and capture him, for the express 
purpose of avenging on hiiji any retaliatory measures taken 
by the Confedt'rates. What,woiild liavci been* thought if the 
latter had kidnapp(*(l Lincoln’s son and hanged him in retri- 
bution for one of the numerous coJd-blooded murders of citizens 
and soldiers sanctioned by his father? Tlie cai>ture of General 
■W. F. Lee bears an ugly likeness to that of the Duke of Enghien 
in intent if n«t in result. 

Followed at a respectful distance by Meade, Lee had on- ‘ 
trenched himself not very fsvr from Antietam in a position 
about soien miles in length, covering the bridges he was con- 
structing and the fords which w'ould* be available when the 
swollen Potemme should have fallen. On July 12 a Federal 
council of war declined the hazard of an attack, and on the 
14th they found that the enemy had crossed the river at 
his leisure. Hill’s rearguard taught a sharp lesson to tho 
Federal cavalry, repeated on the 18th by Fitzhugh Lee. 
The Virginian army reoccujiied the position it had Ijeld after 
evacuating Maryland in the autlimn of 18(>2, and Meade kept 
the Potomac between himself and an enemy ^or whom the 
ablest Federal commanders afways entertained the most 
distant respect. 
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CHAPTEB XVII.. 

VTOKSKiniG. 

Grant’s Ooneralship -Iinportanco of Vicksburf?-- Attacked in the Wrong Direc- 
tion -Change of Dase - Confederate Diflicul ties— Fall of Jackson -Assaults, 
Investment, ami Fall of Vicksburg— Devastation— Tlie Starry Cross, 

I VENTtJRK to hold that th{} corcentration of intorcist and 
attontiou on Ilichnioncl was tho result of a popular illusion, 
That illusion was shared by many more com])ete»t judges ; 
hut probably most crities, civil and military, have be(oi sur- 
prised to find it avowed by General G)‘aut. lie surely was 
not the man to underrates tho comj)arative importance of 
the long serie-s of operations hy which the Cfu'ifederacy w’as 
twice disscver<*d, and the Armies of TennesscHs and of the 
Mississippi, whose names still recalled thedr original position 
on the left of the Hoiitheru line of defene-e, ultimately driven 
in uj)on the rear of the riglit. General Grant avows, in his 
posthumous memoirs, that he regarded the campaigns on 
the Potomac as the julmary and decisive part of the Federal 
operations, at a time when his own successes on the Mississip])i 
had brought about what — failing some miraculous change of 
fortune, or some unreasoning access of despondency in the 
North — must bo ‘the beginning oI the end.’ By one. of the 
most extraordinary coincidences in history, the same day— ^ 
the ‘ name-daj' ’ of the Union, which commemorates with ap- 
propriate speeches and fireworks, not the opening or the close 
of the lievolution, not Yorktown or Bunker’s Hill, hut the ill- 
tirned bombast of Jefferson’s Declaration — witnessed -"the re- 
treat of Lee after the single victory of the Ever-Vanquished 
Army of the Potomac, and tho culmination of the long and 
chequcJred struggle waged for the control of the Mississippi. 
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In each case the 4th of July characteristically 'marked not a 
victory but its formal acknowledgment, ‘ ' 

At the commencement of iSOS the Confederated, with a 
force which Grant greatly exaggerates, still held the central 
course of the river with a strong grip. I'wo powerful for- 
tresses, Vicksburg and Port Hudson, still, as it were, bridged 
the passage between Arkansas and Mississippi. The Federal 
gunboats, built expressly for such ser\dce, with enormously 
powerful maciiiuery below the water line, and guns more 
formidable than the world had ever seen, could run the 
gauntlet of the Confederate batteries. But to transports or 
storeships, .to troops and supplicis, the river was practically 
clo8(*d. Thtisc two fortr(‘sses, of which Vicksburg alone was 
singly dangerous and 2 >ow’orful, were the ok^ci of the best 
concerted and best carried out 02 )ei’ation yet undertaken by 
the Federal fleets and armies ; a scheme W'orthy of the 
General who bad broken the first line of defence at Fort 
Donelson,. and wrested from the Confederacy the whole of 
Middle and Western Tennessee. 

Grant’s view of that first success does not enhance our 
estimate of his strategic suiwt'y — failing as ho does to sec 
any reason for the abandonnumt of th(j extremities of a defen- 
sive line wdiose centre had laien breflvou by an enormously 
su2)erior force. Nor do his battles, mostly won by more brute 
force, a.nd often lost in H 2 )ito of it, indicate a groat tac- 
tician, He was not, seemingly, a soldier by taste or a great 
master of military science. He owed his biter oiij^ortunities 
to the teiniier which had sav(?d hini from offending such 
raasters^as Halleck, Stanton and Lincoln, till he wfj,s able to 
extort from them the unliimtecf means and unfetto.^r^ sooiie 
which made ultimate success inevitable. His A^irgiman cam- 
paigns display little merit oxceiit tenacity ; his Western suc- 
cesses suggest the General born, not made — a Cromwell rather 
than a Wellington or Boult ; the iiractical common sense, the 
clearness of thought and the instinctive mastery of military 
geography on the grand scale, of the comiiarative importance 
of particular points and the effect of siiecial conditions, which 
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VI elder days made successful warriors of men who never 
served an apprenticeship in war — which mark the military 
.^statesman rather than the strategist. He saw that Vicksburg 
was the key of the Confederate position in the West, that its 
fall would bo a heavier blow than the loss of New Orleans, 
and that it could be taken only from the rear. He saw, more- 
over, that to reach its rear was a mathsr of extreme difficulty. 

Its immediate vicinity afforded abundance of firm, dry and 
high ground unbroken by serious obstacles, but lx>th to the 
north and south it was protected, though at a considerable 
distance, by the most difficult country through which a 
modern General ever was able to carry a numerous army. 
On the north especially that country was intercepted by deep 
narrow streamb closely overhung by thick woods, through 
which an array based on Vicksburg might push forward 
skirmisheis and light artillery, rendering the navigable water- 
Qourses impassable even to the powerful flotilla on whose 
apalous and well-concerted co-operation Grant confidently 
’jand justly relied. Worse than the streams were the bayous 
—the local name given to the long river-like lakes foi-mod 
sometimes by the deserted bed of the Mississippi, some- 
times by the overflow of its waters in rainy seasons ; often 
of great extent, but f^ddom deei). Grant groped his way, 
as usual, through repeated failures. Several attempts were 
made, now to dig navigable canals, now to clear a way 
along the narrow watercom'ses ; but the canals proved useless, 
and the. gunboats, after enormous labour and innumerable 
perils, landed themselves, in a cnl de sac. On one occasion a 
whole squadron were checked by a few infantry and light 
guns in a stream too narrow? to allow them to turn. They 
had been pefmitted to advance unopposed to a p8h^ from 
■^hich retreat seemed imi)0S8i8le, and it was wit^ extreme 
difficulty that, by, the aid of thp land force, they backed their 
vffty to a position of safety. 

Grant made tip his mind at last that the rear of Vicksburg 
inust be, BCiached by landing far to the south, pushing e^t-. 
ward to Jackson, and fighting his way west along the linot^^ 
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railway w'hich connected the two cities, till established on the 
high ground immediately outside the landward defences of 
Vicksburg. Fortunately for him, the main Confederate army 
was far away. He was encountered only by the garrison and 
such scattered forces and new levi(is as .Joseph Johnston, 
who had just been charged with the chitjf command in the 
West, could bring to their support. Grant moved down the 
western bank till off Grand Gulf, a ]>ost between Port Hudson 
and Vicksburg, guarded by a small Confederate force. Here 
h(', crossed the rivtsr by aid of the fleet, and with a compact 
body of more than .'50,000 men, aftc'rw'ards largely reinforced, 
made his way to Jackson, meeting and beating in detail the 
small bodicis that atti!mpted^rath<;r to deJay than to bar his 
route. Johnston’s position \\vis taninently enflfarrassing. He 
was in supreme command of tin; Annitis of tin; Mississippi 
and the T(;nnessee, the latha' concentrated und(;r Brngg at 
Chattanooga, tlie other under Pemberton for the defence of 
Vicksburg. The magnitude and geographical cixtent of his 
charge de.priv<»d him of immediate; control, and gave a dan-= 
gerous iudei)endeuce to the subordinate commanders. With- 
out withdrawing Pemberton’s whole force from Vicksburg he 
could make no cir<;ctive resistanc.e to Grant’s march upon 
Jackson ; neither could he abandon that city, with its manu- 
facturing arst'iials and magasines and its important railway 
lines, without a struggle. He was <‘om))ell(;d, with less than 
half Grant's strength, to light a ho))el(;ss battle, which ended, 
as it only could end, in loss('S he could ill afford and in the 
occupation of the town. The city was burned ; the arsenals, 
magazines and factories bjj order, the rest through that 
license which had long characterised the Federal aSmies of 
the West.' 

' The burning of Jackson took place nnder flrant’s own eyes, but his 
narrativa. entirely conceals the fact. He relates only wliat was done by or^r, 
some of which was questionable enough. Happily a more trustworthy and 
impartial witness entered Jackson as the Federal army left it, and Colonel 
Freinantle’setestimony puts it beyond doubt that Jackson was ^ completely 
sacked and destroyed as time permitted. This signal instance of ‘ suppression ’ 
confirms the estimate which every critic familiar with Sherman's and other 

• VOL. n. c c " 
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With the fall of Jackson the issue of the campaign was 
practically decided. Johnston with some 12,000 men had 
been driven to the northward. Pemberton with a total of 
30,000, of whom at most 20,000 or 25,000 might have been 
brought into the field, was covering Vicksburg from the east. 
The only chance of the Confederates was to combine these two 
armies, and this could hardly be done without uncovering 
Vicksburg. Pemberton, in charge of tliat city, with its all im- 
portant position, with its magazines and artillery, thought of 
..it alone. Johnston saw that nothing but a victory in the 
Bold could pcimanently save cither Vicksburg or its garri- 
son, and was anxious that the fall of the fortress should not 
involve the capture of an army'. ^ Only the ])romptcst obedience 
that a soldier «8uld render, such obedience as Sherman more 
than once reudewed to orders of which he decidedly disap- 
proved, ceuld have carried “out the concerted movement in- 
tended hy Johnston. Pemberton hesitated till it was too late 
to obey. Separated from Johnston, he gave battle, was over- 
whelmed by Grant’s numbers, and after a stubborn contest 
was driven back with heavy loss upon the city. Johnston 
again ordered him to abandon it. Supported by a covrncil 
of war, Pemberton again refuscMl to obey, and the enemy 
closed on Vicksburg, • 

Grant slurs over in a single paragrai)h the disasters that 


contemporary memoirs will, m,hink, form of Grant’s. He actrd^hen Northern 
feeling applauded every cruelly, every affront of which ‘ rebels * were the 
victims. He shared those passions, and indulged them to the full. He torote 
when they had died away, an^ the rising generation were ashamed to be told 
that their fatliers had made war after the fashion of Tilly and Louvois. His 
Memoiis, •therefore, are essentially apologetic in tone and charactA. Headers 
guidicd by their memories of the time will read between the lines of Grant’s 
and Sherman’s narratives much that they carefully avoid to tell. The rising 
generation should study them with the distrust suggested by the fact that, in 
the one case wlierc Grant’s story can be confronted with that of an experienced 
English military eyewitness, it stands convicted of essential misrepresentation. 

One private house was saved by the courage of its owner. He sat in the 
verandah with a double-barrelled gun across his knees, and as the incendiaries 
approached told them, * 1 shall never be more prepared to than now. 
There is nothing to prevent your going into my house, except that I shall kill 
the first two who move. Now, gentlemen, walk in.’ They walked opt. 
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follo'^^ed ; disasters brought on by distinct blunders of his own. 
He accuses himself of yielding to the temper of his army, of 
twice flinging away hundreds of lives in attempts he hnew to 
be futile. No General in the Federal service was less likely 
to be guilty of that dereliction of duty. Another and much 
more probable. account ascribes his mistake to that exaggera- 
tion of their successes, that habit of measuring the enemy's 
quality by their own, which, till corrected by bitter experience, 
characterised the subordinate chiefs of the Western army, 
Sherman perhaps excepted. On May 18 Pcml)erton’s forces,, 
numbering according to Federal accounts about 20,000 effec- 
tives, with thirty-six siege guns and ninety-two pieces of 
artillery, w’ere shut in within the breastworks of Vicksburg. 
Believing the garrison to be* demoralised by*defeats in the 
field, Grant ordered an immediate assault. It was made on 
the 19th, Sherman’s* corps leading the way, and Grant learned 
in a few minutes that the spirit of the Confederate army was 
still unbroken. Sherman was driven back with heavy loss, 
and the supporting cori)s never came near enough to ihe 
Confederate lines to create a diversion in his favour. Another 
assault was ordered at ten a.m. on the 22nd, preceded by a 
tremendous bombardment from till the guns of the army, 
while Admiral Porter with the heavy artillery of the gunboats 
engaged the water batteries, thus keeping the whole of the 
garrison on the alert and confining them to their posts. The 
assault was made all along the line, bfii principally pressed at 
three points, at all of which the Fet'u i al troops reached the 
ditch but could go no further. M’CUernand vaunted that ho 
had * pan^i possession ’ of two^foi’ts, and thereby induced Grant 
to renew an attempt that had already been defcatt d. ..jjLanping 
the utterly useless loss of life. 

The Fedcrals, twice badly beaten, had no stomach for any 
more such fighting. With a powerful fleet, and an army of 
70,000 men with 248 guns. Grant fell back on the siege 
tactics of Sparta, and carried a line of circumvallation right 
round the* defences of Vicksburg. After this Johnston could 
do nothing for the relief of the' city. An attack by 25,000 

c c 2 
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men on 70,000 strongly cntrenclied, even wore it supported 
by a counter-attatik of 15,000 men from within the lines of 
Vicksburg, could only* have led to useless slaughter. No 
magazines the South could have collected would suffice to feed 
a total of more than 40,000 men, women and children for 
many Aveeks. So narrow was the space within, so searching 
the enemy’s fire, thfit both solditiis and citizens wei’o driven to 
dig caves in the clayey hhiffs and crowd into these improvised 
casemates. After five weeks of terror, slaughter and starva- 
tion, utterly worn oitt and ho 2 >eless of relief, the garrison sur- 
rendered. The total number of men jjaroled exceeded 30,000, 
but this included every man, sick or W'oinided, soldier or 
volunteer citizen, who had ever, bi'('.n able to hold a nuisket. 
They were paAlh^d not out of generosity, but bticauso Grant 
hoi)ed they would return to their honu'S, whereas if sent north 
and rogul.irly exchanged they would have i)assed en musse 
into the Confederate arn»y. Mr. Davis, who knew' what actu- 
ally occurred, attests the eagerness of the Missourian troops, 
who formed the flow’er of the garrison, to return to active 
service. They, like all Southerners who had ox])erienced the 
rule of the enemy, Avould rather have died than voluntarily 
returned to such subjection. 

Grant had deliberately wasted the whole country within 
his reach on his march from Ja<;ksou to Vicksburg, had de- 
liberately destroyed ‘ all that could be useful to an army,’ that 
is, every atom of food, Jiil clothing, all cattle and swiiie, stand- 
ing crops, wdthin an area of some 800 square miles. What 
troops so employed did beyond the scoiie of their orders may 
be welljmagined.® The Avholc pouutry had been t?s cruelly 
W’asted as the Palatinate by* * the Most Christian Turk,’ the 
people wilfully reduced to absolute starvation, the torch ap- 
plied not merely to cotton, stacks and barns, but to dwellings. 
Appalled by the consequences of this merciless havoc, mere 

= Sherman's incidental mention of exceptional instances and examples, 
Grant's langua^^e when off his guard, the passionate letters and orders of the 
former, and Grant's significant insti’uction about the Yazoo country {Memoirs^ 
p. 543) fully bear out the statements of writers who had not their motives for 
suiiprcssioii. 
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humanity compelled its perpetrator, on his return, to restore 
to the mothers, who rather than let their children die of 
hunger came to implore his mercy, some scanty portion of his 
spoil.'’ Such was the universal practice of the Western com- 
manders, and of every General trained in their school ; of 
Sherman, Thomas, and Sheridan, as of civilians like Banks and 
mere destroyers like Milroy, Turchin and Hunter ; such the 
policy that everywhere attested the ‘ humanity ’ of the North 
and its rulers. The usages of war, the righteous and necessary 
rule of retaliation, r<!quired that the Confederates should have 
apidied the torch througljout Pennsylvania. But neither Lee 
nor Davis would sanction rci)risa]s as crnel as they were well 
deserved, and no invaded country sulfered so little as the 
North at the hands of those Vhose families had been reduced 
to indescribable misery by Northern soldi(a*s. To check these 
profitless cruelties and endeavour by threats of v<!prisal to 
(tompcl the invaders to conduct the w ar in a more soldi<jrIy 
fashion, a conference had b(‘en proposed by the Confederate 
Government,* which W'as to have been represented by Vice- 
President Stephens. But this offer arrivcid at Washington on 
the morning of July 4 ; it w'as not an.swered till the news from 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg had been received, and was then 
rejected with scorn 

* Indirectly admitted by liimself, i. 577. To those who think while they 

read, the awful and systematic devastation that i)ai'agru))h implies is horrible 
to realise. f 

* Lincoln’s personal responsibility is evident from this incident. Sec 
Davis, ii. p. 6V11, et for general charges against the Kedcrals, which they 
refused to investigate and dared not deny ; pp^ (>20, (»34, 709 717, rt passim^ for 
special instances of their usual iiroctice. The truth is not, of course, to be found 
in narratRres like those of Grant an (WShcjinan. lint it is to he read between the 
lines, and in the temper of Shermairs orders and despatches; it is lold boast- 
fully in the narratives of Generals and staff -ollicers who wrote within three or 
four years of the time, and in contempomry newspapers ; affd it is fresh in the 
memories of those who saw and suffered, and of those who, like myself, followed 
closely the accounts of the exultant destroyers and of their victims. No one 
who knew the facts, and has a reijutation to lose, will dispute the strict accuracy 
of the above statement. The facts were too notorious and too fully and vaunt- 
ingly rcpoi;Jed to remain unknown to the President. If he had hitherto sup. 
posed that he was only applying the extreme; usages of war, tlic treatment of 
J^ennsylvania must have undeceived him. 
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These two great victories saved the Bepublican Adminis- 
tration from the reaction which threatened a power now resting 
rather on the bayonet than the ballot. Volunteering had 
come to an end ; a new conscription had been ordered, but it 
proceeded very slowly. Actual resistance had been offered in 
several places, and in Now York the attempted draft had been 
brought fo a standstill. Now that Lee and Johnston were 
both paralysed, at least for offensive operations, 30,000 men 
under the notorious General Dix wore sent to occupy the city, 
and from that time forth it was held by military force, in de- 
fiance of the j)rotests of the State Government and of the 
Constitution which Lincoln was sworn to u])hokl. 

While Grant’s enormous force had closed on Vicksburg, 
Banks, advancing from New Oidcians, had beleaguered Port 
Hudson. He had made little way, nor was it necessary. As 
soon as assured of the capitulation of Pembi'rton, Port Hudson 
was useless and its garrison surrendered. From this moment, 
though despatches and individual officers might cross the 
river, though the Conffiderates still maintained a vigorous 
defence in Arkansas and especially in Texas, tht'y wore 
isolated from the Government at Tlichmond and from the 
main Confederate force, and thrown entirely on their own 
internal resources. IMockade-runners brought them arms 
and ammunition ; their forests and prairies were almost 
impenetrable; their population, if averse to discipline, as war- 
like as any in America J and the army of Kirby Smith, who 
had been placed in command of the trans-Mississippian 
Department, was the last jfchat upheld the honour of the Starry 
Cross.® . 

* The orO{;inal flap of the Confederacy was the ‘ Stars and Bars,’ a red flag 
crossed by a white stripe one-third of its width, witli a blue ‘ Union ’ on which 
the seven stars of {lie first seceding Stdtes were arranged as a wreath or coronal. 
In heraldic language, * gules a fesse argent, with a wreath of silver mullets on a 
canton azure.’ This proved indistinguishable from the hostile flag, half -seen 
through the smoko and confusion of battle, half -furled or drooping. Many 
Western regiments adopted a blue flag, liable to be mistaken for a Federal 
banner with the further half torn or shot away. In the Virginian army 
Johnston is said to have recommended the battle-flag canied throughout the 
later ^cars of the war; a blue saltire or St. Andi'cw’s cross vrith thirt^u stars, 
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fimbriatod white on a crimflon field. The navy required a fiag who»c reversal 
conveyed an unmistakable signal of distress. The Starry Cross, however turned 
or reversed, presented the same appearance ; and hence the necessity of placing 
it * in dexter chief/ that is, next to the staff and uppermost, upon a white field. 
The white ensign with the crimson ground of the battle-flag showed the red and 
white, said to have been the party colours of secession. The ‘ Lone Star ’ was 
the emblem of Texas ; whence the ‘ bonny blue fiag ’ witn a single silver star 
had become the popular badge of Southern feeling. But the theoi*y of State 
sovereignty required the thirteen representative stars displayed on a blue 
ground, and hence the Starry Cross at once eauglit the fancy of the people and 
the army, and the first Virginian victories ensured its adoption in the naval form 
as the national emblem. 
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CHAl’TEK XVIIT. 

ClIICKAMAUGA. 

Buriieide Amt to Knoxville Tjongstrort joinR Bragg'-Insnbnrdination and 
Quarrels— Hattie of Cliickatnauga- (hant to the Uesoue - Jtuirious defeat 
of Bragg at Chattanooga. 

The ‘ Valley of Virginia ’ is enclosed between the Alleghany 
Mountains on the north-west Kiid the Bine Bidge on the 
south-east. These ranges run' ijarallel for several hundred 
miles from the Potomac, where their course is south hy west, 
to the soutliem border of Tennessee, where the trend is west hy 
south. Wincht'stcr lies at the north of the upper part, 
known as the Valley of the Shenandoah, and Chattanooga at 
the southern entranc.e. The southern third of the Valley 
forms that district which is knowm as Eastern Tennessee. 

The battle of Murfreeshorough had pOiralysed for nt^arly si.x; 
months the army of llctfseeranz. At the close of June IHGII 
Bragg with <10,000 men confronhul llosecranz with twice that 
number and a powerful force of cavalry on the Buck Biver, a 
ti'i^)utary of the Tennessee, near the south-western skirts of 
the Alleghanies. The desj)atch of 13urnside with an inde- 
pendent army down the Valley towards Knoxville, though he 
lingered as if reluctant to comple,te the concert which should 
have en\'eioped the Confederates,' gave Bosecranz courage to 
advance ;*'and Bragg fell slowly hack before him, each position 
taken up being turned and evacuated, until he crossed the 
Tennessee, finjdly abandoned Chattanooga to the enemy, and 
retired into a hill country form<!d hy three or four parallel 
ranges of heights, from sixty to a hundred miles in length, 
which ran thence due southward. Bosecranz and Burnside 
were alike* dilatory and cautious. The latter, despite the 
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urgent orders of Halleck, seemed in no hurry to exchange an 
easy and independent command for a subordinate place in 
front of a dangerous enemy, and under a chief even less 
successful than himself. The former halted to rest, entrench 
himself, await reinforcements and collect supplies ; and it was 
the middle of September before he was ready to follow up 
Bragg. Meantime the danger of the situation had driven the 
Confederate President and Commander-in-chief to a very 
daring measure. Chattanooga was connected by a railway 
line of 140 miles in length with Atlanta, the second city of 
Georgia., the central dei)6t in which W'ore collected the principal 
arsenals, foundi'ies and militarj'’ factories of the Confederacy. 
If Bosecranz knew his business he would strike for this all- 
important point, and he was “Strong enough to pverpower Bragg 
by mere force of numbers. Aid must he spared to the latter, 
and Meade was so obstinately inactive that it might be si)ared, 
though it left Lee with scarcely one-thii’d of the force opposed 
to him — not one-iifth of those which were gathered round 
him in Nortborn ^'irgiJlia. The Confcderfite Commander-in- 
chief constiiited to send to Bragg’s aid his eldest, ablest and 
most trusted lieutenant, with the first corps of the Virginian 
Army. 

Tjongstroet’s troojis were invahuride ; more valuable still, 
in the actual circumstances, was the presence of the General 
under whom tlu^y had served from the first. Bragg’s authority 
in his ow’n camp was not such as tt) enforce the jirompt <and 
cordial co-opciration of his lieutiaiants, of wdiorn 1). H. Hill and 
Polk were especially at varian<;e. Jjongstreet was Lee’s right 
hand, Ipvi'd and revered throughout the unrivalled Army of 
Northern Virginia; to him arftl Jackson the ad, nlj^abio disci- 
pline of that army was mainly, and doubtless justly, ascribed. 
Lee, with the clcai’-sightedn’^iss of consurnmate military 
genius, had that higher clearness and undistorted Singleness 
of view which belongs to absolute unselfishness. He saw 
that Chattanooga and not Northeim Virginia was at this 
momenifthe critical point, felt that he could hold Jiis own wdth 
45,000 men at least for the jirescnt, and willingly despatched 
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to the support of Bragg a colleague whose renown must give 
him ascendancy in any Confederate army, and the flower of a 
soldiery that had no superior in the world. Burnside barred 
the direct road with superior numbers, and Longstreet there- 
fore had to move by a circuitous route. 

On September 19 his advance under Hood joined Bragg 
in Georgia, about twenty miles south of Chattanooga, liose- 
cranz had been moving through defiles and tangled woods, 
with a want of precaution due jjrobably to his enormous supe- 
riority of numbers and liis ignorance of the reinforcements sent 
to his antagonist. One of his corps had marched almost into 
the centre of the Confederate lines, and escajied only because 
Bragg’s endeavour to occupy the pass through which they had 
advanced failed through some chdiracteristic mischance or dis- 
obedience. On the 20th the Federal army was strongly en- 
trenched on Missionary liidgt;, the easternmost but one of the 
ranges, with the Chickamauga river in its front. Bragg’s 
army was divided into two w'ings, the left commanded by 
Longstreet, the right by Polk. Longstreet had only a portion 
of his own corps and three W'estcsrn divisions, to whom he 
was personally unknown. Polk with five Western divisions, 
two of which, including Breckenridge’s, the best of all, were 
under the command of 9). Hill, an eminently unlucky offitier, 
was to attack at daybreak. Through some want of concert, to 
be expected from the terms on vvhich Hill stood with Polk, 
thrite or four hours wele lost, which w'crc diligently im- 
proved by the Federals. in the completion of their entrench- 
ments. The Confederate^ right, encountered by a shattering 
lire, were imable to force a position covered by woodg which 
concealed jthe exact arrangement of the enemy. Scrambling 
up “a steep slope obstructed by abattis, they remained for a 
long time under a fire of artilTery and infantry to which they 
could make no reply, and soon after noon were driven bock 
almost to the banks of the Chickamauga. But the Confeder- 
ate left under Longstreet broke and routed the Federal right, 
and pressed oi' with such vigour that the w'hole rfght and 
centrp of the enemy were soon a^ mass of panic-stricken 
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fugitives. Had Polk then resumed the offensive, the Federal 
army must have been destroyed. But Bragg declared that 
none of his divisions on the right could be brought to charge 
again. Longstreet, pivoting his troops on Polk’s left, wheeled 
them upon the •\dctoriou8 Federal left; and after long and 
obstinate fighting, when Polk renewed his attack at five p.m., the 
shattered remnant of the Fedorals who had stood fast under 
Thomas were driven from the field, saved from utter destruc- 
tion only by the arrival of powerful reinforcements at tluj close 
of the day; Avhich, but for Bragg’s two fatal delays, would 
have ai'rived only to fall a prey to the? victors, llosecrau!!! lost 
thirty-six guns, an immense quantity of stores and small-arms, 
12,000 killed and wounded and •'J.OOO prisoners. The Con- 
federates imrchased their victory dearly, losing 12,000 killed, 
wounded aixd missing. But want of provisions dx'layed Bragg’s 
juirsuit till his trains were brought up from Dalton . Eosecranz 
fell back into Chattanooga, where he was almost beleaguered. 
The Confederate cavalry under Wheeler and" Forrest swept 
round his jifxsition and threatened his communications, but 
were driven off by superior forces from Nashville. 

Meantime reinforcements were jxouring in to the rescue. 
Hooker with some 25,000 men fi*om the Army, of the Potomac, 
Sherman with an equal force from 'S'^icksburg, Hurlbut with 
a third army, w'cre closing in upon the Confederates ; and 
General Grant on October 18 received the command of the 
entire Federal armies in the West, ai^d ajqxointed Thomas, %ho 
had commanded the loft at th<i Chickamnaiga, to supersede 
Eosecranz. Grant’s total strength piust have far exceeded the 
100,00^ at which it is stated, and Bragg was compelled to con- 
tract his position and hold thrf hills overlooking (/lyttianooga. 
Believing his own force sufficient to check any advance of the 
enemy, he permitted Longstreet to move against Burnside at 
Knoxville. The superior numbers of the latter were Ill-placed 
for concentration, and in several engagements on the 14th, 
15th, 16th, and 19th of Novemlxer, Longstreet drove the 
enemy blick into Knoxville, and reinforced by some scattered 
bodies of Confederate troojxs, having captured 1,500 prisoners 
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and ten guns, shut .up 20,000 men in the entrenchments round 
that town. 

On November 27 he received news of the battle of Chatta- 
nooga on the 24th and 25th, in which Grant with more than 
90,000 men had overwhelmed about half that number under 
Bragg, and driven them, after a heavy loss in prisoners and 
guns, broken and demoralised, into the interior of Georgia. 
This, the most decisive victory yet gained by the Federals in 
the open, field, was not followed up, owing to the alarm 
inspired by Burnside’s desperate i^osition and the terror 
produced by Longstrect’s 20,000 men. On the 29th the 
latter attacked the lines of Knoxville, held by a force equal to 
his own, and was repulsed with a loss of about 500 men. 
Meanwhile the F>cdcral armies b'Ud been recruited by a call 
for 300,000 conscripts, a number equal to the total force of 
the Confederacy. Early in December Sh(irman moved iip 
with a second Federal army, superior to Longstreet’s, and 
effected his junction with Burnside. Before an enemy so 
strengthened, who nevertheless did not venture to press him 
closely, Longstreet fell back towards Virginia, and closed the 
campaign by a vigorous attack upon the Federal advance, in 
which he I'ejmlsed their cavalry, seized a lai’ge train of sui)- 
plies, and once nior(! rettred across the Vn’ginian frontitu*. 

General Foster, an Abolitionist distinguished by his 
triumphs over the women, chihlron and non-combatants of 
NoJth Carolina, succeedeVl Burnside, and avenged tenfold on 
the loyal families of Eastern Tennessee all which their 
Unionist neighbours, as ' traitors to their State in its agony,’ 
bad suffered at the hands of the Confederates. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

CHARliESTON HARBOUR. 

Suizni'o of Newborn anti Port Hoyal — Dostriictivo Raids -Attempts on Charles- 
ton - Signal Defeat of the Ironclad Stjuadron — Doinbardments — Defence of 
Wagner— Of Snintor Strength of the Federal Navy, 

^lEAnK’s army, after Hookof’s witljclrawal, oJwug to the defen- 
siv(! in spite of its huge numerical sujJei’iority. Lee spent 
the g]*eat(ir part of October in driving it from the Kappa- 
liannock to IVfunassas, by mameuvres similar to those which 
had brought Pope to ruin. Meade’s character was the exact 
opposite of, his pi'(!dec(>BSor’s. He was no ’ politician, no 
partisan, no braggart, and it must be added, no favourite of 
the Government, which bitterly resented his refusal to hazard 
his army for the ends of party. lie fell back in good order, 
fighting a series of skirmishes in Afliich, as of course, the 
retreating anny had the worst of it; hut covered his com- 
munications, and took up at last a position so close to 
Washington, so strongly entrenched? andsoA'igilantly guaiided, 
that Lee abandoned the idea of forcijig or turning it, and fell 
back in his turn. So ended the critical year of 1863. The 
Missisgippi Eiver, Southern Louisiana, Missouri, Kentucky 
apd Tennessee were firmly hftld the invaders,. J East Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Southern Mississippi, a broad bolt along the coast of the Gulf 
and the Atlantic, formed the whole of the contiguous territory 
left to the Confederacy ; nor was this territory intact. With 
their irresistible superiority at sea and their overwhelming 
numbeft on land, the FederaJs had seized a stfong position 
at Newborn, on the coast of North Carolina ; Port Eoyal, 
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'octttmanAiilgcmeof the deepest navigable inlets between Savan- 
XkHii and CSharleston ; and St. Augustine and other places in 
Fk^dsa The whole of the military population of that State — 
•10,000 out of less than 80,000 men, women and children — 
Was in the Confederate army. It is supposed that a levy en 
nuuse can at most bring one-tenth of the entire population 
into the field. Florida had contributed one-eighth of hers to 
the defence af the South at large, and was powerless against 
the invade^. 

The principle of action laid down by M’Clellan, Grant and 
Sherman, and nominally accepted by the Government, was 
that the power of the North should be directed, not to occui)y 
cities or States, but to follow up the Confederate armies and 
crush them by force of overwhelming numbers. The practice 
was the exact reverse. Almost as many men were employed 
in holding down the people, in incendiarism, pillage and de- 
vastation, as in fighting. * A force equal to that which held 
Gettysburg was dispersed at various points along the coast 
from Norfolk to Galveston, seizing points commanded from 
the sea and establishing fortified bases for marauding expedi- 
tions. From places like Port Royal and Newborn, as from 
Federal camps in the interior, light river gunboats or bodies 
of cavalry swept the deffenceless country, drained of its entire 
population of military ago; plundering, foraging, robbing; 
stealing watches, 8i)oons, plate and feminine ornaments, 
negroes, cattle and poultry ; destroying w'hatever they could 
not carry or did not want ; burning houses and cornstacks, 
barns and stables, churches and colleges, and singling out as 
the special objects of destruction those which every other 
civilised in^'^ader spares — the dwellings of distinguished gene- 
rals and statesmen, libraries, public and private, museums. 
State monuments and archives.' This was not all; they 

1 Sliermar boasts in his orders of * making a circle of devastation,* ^ devas- 
tating the land.* See his despatches to Grant and Halleck, Memoirs^ chaps, 
xxi. and xxii., as to his intentions in Georgia and South Carolina. I can bear 
personal testimony to the destruction of colleges and libraries. See rlsc^jpavis 
vol. ii. p. 710 Fremantle ; Sheridan's Rejyort from the Valley^ and q^l 

cont^emporary records. 
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endeavoure4 permanently to destroy the irreplaceable gifts 
of nature and the great achievements of human genius and 
industry ; cut levees^ to drown hundreds of miles of the 
richest and best cultivated lands, and sank deets filled with 
stones in futile attempts to close for ever the mouths of 
harbours and navigable rivers» In the Savannah Eiver they 
resorted to more legitimate means of blockade by fortifying 
an island below the city. 

Charleston, as the cradle of secession, the . focus of 
Southern patriotism, the capital of the mother State of 
Calhoun, was the especial mark of an unsoldierly and wantonly 
vindictive malice. If accessible, it would long ago have shared 
the fate of .Jackson. But city and harbour were strongly 
fortified ; the numerous anil high-spirited ^ople and well- 
trained garrison were resolute to endure the worst hori’ors of 
war rather- than share the humiliation and slavery of Balti- 
more, New York and New Orleans. On April 7, 1863, Admiral 
Dupont, with an enormously powerful fleet, of which seven 
were ironclads or monitors, to which not a single Confederate 
vessel regularly built for war could be opposed, attempted to 
enter the harbour. The latter was blocked by powerful ob- 
structions and commanded by some well-constructed and well- 
armed batteries. The weakness of the place consisted in the 
vast tixtent of open ground iu rear of the defences, on'%hich 
a Federal land force might be thrown with perfect ease. The 
forts of Charleston were not like ^hose unimpressible stone 
casemates which guarded the entrance to Sebastopol. Dupont’s 
fleet was ten times stronger than ,that of the Allies, armed 
with iUipomparably heavier ^uns, and consisting of elaborately 
armoured ironclads, supposc'd to be simply invulnerable, 
and certainly not liable to be fired, like Lyons’ ships, by a 
single shell. Their invulnerability was boldly ‘put to the test. 
No ship was exposed to a severe fire for more than forty 
minutes, yet in that forty minutes the mighty fleet w'as com- 
pletely defeated. So admirable was the Confederate aim that 
one moifitor, affording the smallest possible mark on the sur- 
face of which two hea\y guns could be placed, was stnick 
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mMeen times — once every two minutes— below tlm water-line. 
Iler appalled or unskilful crew only fired three shots in return, 
or one in thirteen minutes. Two others were so squarely hit 
that their turrets were jammed and a shower of nuts and 
bolts sent flying among their (wews. The whole ironclad fleet 
displayed a signal inferiority in nerve and inarksmausliip. 
The fourteen guns which, as they admitted, they could bring 
to bear fired only 189 shots, whereas the seventy-six opposed 
to them fired 2,209. The Admiral made his way out of fire as 
fast as possible, sure that had the contest been j)rolonged for 
anothei' half-hour every one of his vessels would have been 
sunk. They had not even made a decent fight. 

Dupont was replaced by Admiral Dahlgren, perhaps the 
most skilful artiKerist in tlie Federal Navy ; and (Toneral 
Gillmore, with about 12,000 men and ninety-six guns and 
mortars, was charged to land on the ‘ islands ’ in the rear of 
the fortifications. On July 9, 18(58, the troops wertj thrown 
ashore, while Dahlgrcn’s fleet opened fire" with 15-inch guns 
upon Fort Wagner, the outei’inost of the harbeur defences. 
The walls were knocked to pieces. The ontesr w'orks ab)ng the 
shore were, carried as a matter of course. The Confederates 
lost sixteen officers and three hundred men, chiefly by the 
fire of the fleet. But oh the next day an assault delivered by 
Gillmore’s overwhehning force was met with dauntless courage 
and ignominiously repulsed. The enemy was driven to regular 
apjfroaches. So completely were the works enfiladed by the 
enormous g\ius of the fleet, so t(!rriblc was the bombardment, 
that only two Confederate pieces could be served. Again the 
work was. assailed by more than 6,000 men. Knowing his 
own troop n, and appreciating the power of such a terrible 
strain upon the best soldiers, Gillmore supposed that the small 
garrison would hardly attempt to defend their shattered lines. 
He learned to know his* antagonists better. The storming 
army, for it was no less, did its best. It advanced unmolested 
within two hundred yards of the paraj)et ; then rushed for- 
ward under «a heavy fire, and was hurled back with a loss of 
1,200 men. Gillmore pushed on h^s approaches Ijy sap and 
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regular . siege works till, on August 9,* after a fortnight’s 
bombardment, the third parallel was opened less than four 
hundred yards from the works. But this parallel was ex- 
posed not only to the sharpshooters of Wagnot, hut to the 
fire of the batteriee from Foi:t Sumter, and other points 
beyond the reach of the aigny, and which the fleet after its 
severe lesson dared- not attack. 

On the 17th GUlmorc opened five upon Sumter from twelve 
batteries armed with the heaviest guns, and throw 948 shot 
on that day and 876 on the next with gi-ijat effect on the 
wall, tliree-fourlhs of the shells striking. Till the 28rd this 
tremendous bombardment continued. The guns of Fort 
Sumter were dismounted and its walls beaten to powder. 
The artillerymen wore withdrawn, and a gamison of infantry 
jibiced to hold the ruin. On the 21st, despairing of progress 
by any legitimate method, Gillmore turned his herviest guns 
at long range upon the distant city. lie had been disgrace- 
fully beaten by a single outwork; he was appalled at the 
notion of asaiiling in detail the admirably (^listructed and 
mutually 8up])orting batteries of which Fort Wagner was one, 
and directed his revenge upon the women and children of 
Charleston. A menacing rebuke from Beauregard arrested thiy^ 
unsoldicrly proceeding. 

Ou,August 27 the ti’enches, jirotcctcd by the fleet and un-. 
molested by Fort Sumter, had been })ushod within a hundred 
yards of Wagner, while guns twici as heavy as any fill 
then employed in war continually played upon it. Calcium 
lights turned night iirto day, and gn September 5 a new 
bombarc^jnent was oi)ened, which reduced the fort to absolute 
silence and drove its garrison iifto their bomb-proof». Forty 
ininuies under a lighter fire had paralysed the hardy seamen 
of the Federal fleet : the garrison of Fort Wagner had endured 
a far heavier trial for forty days ! No nerve could liold out 
longer. There was no hope that they could repulse another 
assault, and on the night of September 6 the fort was skilfully 
evacuated? Generjil Halleck’s unbounded praises of .Gillmore’s 
skill unconsciously reflect fj^r higher praise on the little garrison 
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which h8bd baffled that skill and those enormous forces at 
close quarters for so long a period. 

Attempt after attempt upon the ruins of Sumter, by boats, 
by the fleet, by night and day, had been repulsed by a 
battalion of infantry. Another night attack, the ironclads 
closing on the defenceless fort, was yet more imsuccessful. 
One of the monitors ran aground and remained at daylight 
open to the play of the distant Confederate batteries, and the 
fleet only got off with considerable difficulty. Meanwhile 
Dahlgren and 'Gillmore boasted to one another that they 
would assault the heap of rubbish with the return of night. 
They had only to mount an earthwork without guns ; but were 
repulsed with a loss of one-fourth of the men engaged. All 
the engineeringc genius of Gillmore and the perseverance of 
Dahlgren only served to bring into relief the superior ability 
and matchless tenacity of the Confederates. In the annals of 
the Federal Army and Navy there is no exploit comparable 
to the defence of Charleston harbour. It would not be easy 
to match it in the records of European warfare.. 

At the close of 1863 the Federal Navy consisted of 476 
steamers, of which no fewer than 75 were ironclads, with 4,440 
guns, a tonnage of 468,000, and 84,000 seamen. Except in 
the co-operation of Porter’s gunboats with Grant’s army in 
the movements preceding the siege of Vicksburg, thig enor- 
mous force had achieved nothing so creditable as the signal 
fadlure of Dupont and Dahlgren, nothing hut victories over 
undefended coasts and a few imtenable batteries. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AUXIlilAIlY FOKCKS. 

Confederate Cavalry— Morgan and Stuart — Federal Cavalry Uaids — English 
Neutrality — Confederate Cruisers, English and Homo-built— Story of tho 
.dZ«6awwf— Treacherous Capture of the Florida~1ho Shenandoah. 

It is impossible, without giving twice the space of this history 
to the Civil War alone, even to mention»ihe in num erable 
combats, raids, assaults, sieges and other minor opei ations in 
which perhaps one-third of the total force of either belligerent 
was occupied. The mounted and naval branches of either 
service arc thus placed at an esiiecial disadvantage. To do 
justice to Stuart’s corps required a volume j^s large as this. 
They necessarily bore a minor part in those grand opera- 
tions, those marvellous battles, which give the Army of Northern 
Virginia a rank second to none in military history. But in 
exertion and fatigue, in incessant vigilance, in daily encounters 
with overwhelming odds, dashing exploits and desperate de- 
fences, more was required of them than of Longstreet’s, Hill’s 
and Jackson’s ‘«ncomi)arable SoutUern infantry ’ ; and they 
were never found wanting. The infantry and artillery were 
allowed long periods of rest, the cayalry were required to be 
constaryily on the^alcrt. ^f^When their comrades were in 
quarters they were watching tlfo front, flank and re#tr. Before 
the army moved they had to prepare its way by enterprises 
demanding — not only from leaders like Stuart, Hampton, 
the Lees, Imboden and Mosby, but from men whole names 
must of necessity b^ left in oblivion — valour, self-sacrifice, 
promptitude, presence of mind, skill in manoeuvring, strata- 
gems, venturous dashes and dangerous retreats, surpassing 
anything demanded flroip their comrades of the other arms. . 
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The death of Pelham, the chief of Stuart’s light artillery, 
while still a mere boy, was severely felt by the whole army 
and by the Confederacy at large. In a word, the cavalry 
were continuously engaged, scouting, skirmishing, fighting, 
not occasionally but daily, and yet scarcely more than one or 
two of their most brilliant exploits were of sufficient individual 
importance to be recorded or remembered. The same may 
be said of Stephen D. Lee, Forrest, Van Dorn, Morgan, and 
other chiefs, whose forces, chiefly consisting of cavalry, bore 
a very important part in tljc campaigns of the West, and 
especially in the hopeless defence protracted for nearly two 
years after the fall of Vicksburg. 

The characteristic ingenuity, humour and foresight of 
Stuart and Mot^an deserve especial mention. The latter, 
without achieving anything that really affected the issue of 
a campaign, worried, baffled, and harassed the Generals 
opposed to him, selected for the most part for other than 
military qualities and duties ; and kept not Kentucky alone but 
Ohio in a consta-'t alarm, not less exasperating fin' the strong 
tinge of ridicule that attended it. The mother wit of both 
these chiefs suggested to them at the very first the facility 
with which the enemy’s extensive telegrajffiic lines might be 
tm'ucd against hnnself, and each kei)t a sldlful telegraph 
operator in close personal attendance. Stuart more than 
once telegraphed his whereabouts to Washington, driving 
the" enemy to send large forces in pursuit, Iftius opening his 
route and exposing the depot on which he meant to pounce. 
Once he complained in his own name of the wretched quality 
of the mules supplied to the Army of the Potomac.. They 
were so bad that they were not able to keep up with his troops, 
and he was therefore compelled to abandon the captured artil- 
lery ! klorgan, moving with a rapidity which seemed utterly 
incredible to bis antagonists, and seizing a telegraph office fifty 
miles from the point at which he had been last heard of, sent 
misleading information, despatched superior forces in the 
WTong direction and summoned detachments within his 
clutches, ordered trains fitted with the supplies .he most 
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needed to be sent to the General he had just routed or 
beguiled, waiting only to acknowledge their arrival before 
he appeared at some incredibly distant point and repeated 
the manoeuvre. 

The character of Stuart’s cavalry has been much mis- 
understood even by competent military critics. It consisted 
of the very flower of the Confederate youth. No small por- 
tion of his privates were, like those of Claverhouse, or the 
Life Guards of Charles II., gentlemen by birth and educa- 
tion, most of them owning their horses, skilled and venturotis 
riders, accustomed to the use of firearms and quick to learn 
that of the woai)ons proper to cavalry. The cavalry of Stone- 
man and Pleasanton, though superior in number and better 
armed, needed long training* and experience ^in the field before 
eitlier horses or m(jn could be trusted in close encounter with 
the chosen chivalry of Virginia, and the Carolinas. Their 
inferioi’ity in jiracticc, plij’sique and morale made them averse 
to deliver or to stand a charge, KeJying on this character-, 
istic, Stuartj Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee preferred whenever 
l)ossible to charge sword in hand, and mOfer of tlie cavalry 
encounters in Northern Virginia and in the Shenandoah 
Valley were decided by the sabre or revolver. At the same 
time the cavalry on both sides were tvained to act as dragoons 
in the old sense, and on difficult ground three-fourths of the 
command would dismount and act as skirmishers on foot, the 
other fourth hoMing their horses as^closely in the rt^ar as^was 
possible without exposing them to fire. These tactics were 
dangerous, especially in presence of superior numbers, or of 
an enemy whose horsemanship and marksmanship made up 
for want of numbers. A flank attack upon the hofse-holders 
either drove the skirmishers to a headlong retreat, or cut them 
off and compelled their surrender. 

The cavalry forces of the West, and especially that of 
Grant and Sherman, were more properly mounted infantry. 
Stuart’s famous raids were directed against the communica- 
tions a«d magazines of an enormously superior army, pro- 
tected by strong infantry and cavalry guards. Those of 
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Sheridaai, Wilson, ' Averill and Kilpatrick had generally for 
object •destruction, devastation and Buffering of every 
k^d, to be inflicted upon communities whose men were all in 
the hostile ranks. Kilpatrick boasted that he had left along 
thofwhole track of Sherman’s famous march naught but brick 
chimneys to mark where the dwellings of rich planters and 
thriving farmers had once stood. I can avouch from my own 
eyewitness the claim of Sheridan to similar honours in the 
Talley of the Shenandoah. 

’* The capitulation of Washington and the mock arbitration 
of. Geneva require that the truth as to English neutrality 
should be told with some care, if this work is not to stereotype 
a fiction which has already obtained too general acceptance 
OTen<auiong Englishmen. The propriety of the Queen's pro- 
clamation of neutrality has been recognised by eviry jurist 
competent to form a judgment on the subject. It was issued 
when two great nations stood face to face ; »vhen the Confe- 
deracy embraced a territory almost as large as that nominally 
remaining in the Union ; when Maryland, Kentucky and 
Missouri had manifested a determination to throw in their 
lot with the South should Mr. Lincoln venture upon a war of 
conquest ; when the Federal Government, though repudiating 
the name, had engaged ' in acts of maritime war which, had 
not England recognised the belligerent rights of Che South, 
would have involved^'her in collision with the North. If his 
Government were not at war, Mr. Lincoln’s,^|pckade was an 
outrage, and the first Engli^ ship captured at sea or in 
Southern waters must have been reclaimed by force. But the 
neutrality of the great naval Powers — ^France followed the 
example o'f^ England — was as favourable to the North as an 
honest neutrality well could be. Upon a great number of 
exceedingly important points neutrality admits of two equally 
legitimate interpretations. The same privileges may be 
granted to or withheld |rom both belligerents. It is the 
interest of the stronger belligerent that they should be with- 
held from both, and this was the course taken by the English 
Government. 
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The real complaint of the North was that England: was 
neutral. As presented by statesmen and diplomatists, tl}e 
reclamation was simply unintelligible. Its meaning was ex- 
plained by irresponsible journalists and passionately urged by^ 
English partisans. The North fought to emancipate the 
slaves ; so said Mr. Lowell and the Bepublican press, so said 
the Spectator and the Daily News. Mr. Lincoln contradicted his 
admirers with very scant courtesy. For the rest, the Northern 
claim to English sympathy was supported by language unpre- 
cedented in diplomacy, language which Mr. Seward did not 
use to the really unfriendly Government of France, language 
which only Lord Palmerston’s reputation could have indtteed : 
England to endure. The North bought enormous military 
supplies, hundreds of thousands of rides, csjj’tridges and''^!^];;- 
cussion caps by the millioff; enticed thousands of British"* 
subjects within her jurisdiction, and then forced them into 
her armies. She tried to contract, not for unarmoured 
merchantmen as well suited for blockade-runners as for! 
cruisers, but^for ironclad ships of war, and the Contract only 
broke down on the question of terms. Yet ^«5rthern consuls 
complained that Southern agents purchased arms and ammu- 
nition, and the English Government allowed its customs 
officers to interfere with the shipment of those purchases, 
while one the greatest English firms was notoriously shipping 
the same cargoes in much larger quantities for New York and 
Boston. The N^h blockaded English ports, seized and qpn-, 
demned vessels trading between England and her colonies in 
defiance of every law of maritime war, violated the neutrality 
of Southampton itself, and repeatedly fired shot and shell so 
far witAn the maritime le&gue off West Indian Islands that 
they actually fell on British soil, to the imminenr danger of 
the Queen’s subjects. 

England had the right to admit the vessels of war of both 
parties, with their prizes, to coal and refit in Enghsh ports. 
This would have been a heavy blow to the North, an invaluable 
service tA the South. But the Government excluded prizes, and 
imposed every restraint that harassed the bloclsaded South 
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without mconveuiencing the cruisers of the North. Whenever 
America had heen at war she had fitted out privateers in neutral 
ports ; when neutral she had allowed Americans to build, arm 
and fit out privateers, manned with American crews, to prey 
on the commerce of England, Spain and Portugal. She had 
admitted their prizes and grown rich on their plmider. The 
South never equipped or armed a single vessel in English 
ports.*- The Ahtbama was built by Messrs. Laird of Birken- 
head, and left Liver])ool in August 1862 as an unmanned, 
defenceless vessel. The Oreio, afterwards called the Florida, 
had been purchased as an unarmed merchantman, sent to 
Nassau, there detained, tried and released in the absence of 
any shadow of proof that she was meant for anything else. 
Both these vesspls received their 'arms, their crews, everything 
that converted them from blocktlde-runners into ships of war, 
far outside of English jurisdiction. The Florida actually 
entered Mobile without having fired a shot. The case of the 
Shenandoah was even clearer. She was a sailing vessel 
built as a merchantman, purchased and sejit out, as such, and 
again armed alTcrmauned at a jjoint wholly outside of British 
jurisdiction. According to American precedent, every one of 
these ships might have been armed, manned and sent out 
from LiverptK)! or Glasgf)W after a mere affectation of enquiry. 
By international law as it then stood, Englishmen tad a right 
to sell any number of unarmed vessels to the Confederate 
Government, and could Hot be responsible for anything that 
occurred after they left English ports. By the law of nations, 
to which France or Germany might have appealed, the offence 
took place when the vessels were armed and manned, and 
ihak offefice, in the case of the Alabama, was committed in 
Portuguese waters. The law was simply this, that every 
State was responsible for the departure of an armed eJi;pedition 
from her territory to attack a Power with which she was at 

1 See the Innumerable blue-books and despatches of the time, and Bulloch's 
Secret Service^ For illegal pursuit and firing on British land, Countercaee^ pp. 
63-5, 109-10. ^ That the balance of aid given was greatly in favour of the 
North — Russeli to Lyons, March 27, 1863, 
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peace. Between the close of the war and the Treaty of 
Washington, the Federal Government permitted a piratical 
army to gather openly in the Northern States for the invasion 
of Canada, and made no attempt whatever to prevent or 
restrain it. England claimed that this open and unquestion- 
able outrage should ho submitted for arbitration along with the 
‘ Alabama claims,’ and America refused. England offered to 
submit the American claims to arbitration, leaving both law 
and facts to the judges ; the American Government confessed 
that it bad no case by insisting that three new and unheard- 
t)f rules should bo laid down as the basis of the judgment. In 
view of these facts the so-called Trtsaty of Washington was 
a mere cajiitulation, the so-called arbitration disguised a sur- 
render ; and neither the oncf nor the other lis^s any bearing on 
the historical question, th(i ftST/tu JuIvh of English neutiality. 

When attenqits were made to build ironclad rams for the 
Confederacy the case was wholly different. It was exactly 
parallel to that of •Genet’s privateers, except that the ironclads" 
were not, Ijke his vessels, armed and manned. But the 
English Government, with a perfect loyalt}^!!! signal contrast 
to the previous aiid. subsequent conduct of America, held that 
the rams were ipno facto armed before a single gun was put on 
board. It was the business of tlfe American cruisers to 
capture unarmed merchantmen designed, or supposed to bo 
designed, for the Confc;derato service. The rams might have 
defended themselves from cai)ture, find they were accordi*igly 
arrested. 

During the first twelve months of the war, sevei*al small 
Southern cruisers — merchant vessefs picked up by chance and 
feebly and hastily armed by the Government or l^‘*individua3 
owners — anticipated or evaded the blockade. Tliey made a 
few prizes, but, utterly unabie to cope wifli a third-class 
Northern merchantman roughly adapted to naval service and 
carrying effective guns, were speedily sunk, captured or 
laid up. Two only — the Sumter and the Nashville, under 
Captainli Semmes and Peagrim — achieved enough to alarm 
the merchant marine of the North, to send up the rates of 
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instirance, drive the enemy’s commerce to seek refuge under 
neutral flageygpd earn a place in history. Even their career 

yexy brieK The former put in to Gibraltar, was caught 
^^d blockaded there, and finding escape impossible was dis> 
jnantled and sold. The NmhviUe, having burnt one or two 
prizes on her way, entered Southampton harbour, and was 
followed thither by the powerful U.S. cruiser Tnscarora, 
which would have sunk her tiny antagonist with the first 
broadside. The commander of the Tnscarora behaved with 
such open defiance of neutral rights and public law, and boasted 
so loudly of what he would do, that the Admiralty sent the 
Dauntless frigate, under Captain L. Heath, C.B., to prevent acts 
which England would have been compelled to punish. The 
Nashville, with .marvellous audacity, claimed her right of 
twenty- four hours’ precedence, ‘A'entured forth, and by skill 
and good fortune evaded her unscrupulous and irresistible 
pursuer. But, ill-constructed, carrying two small guns, and 
...outmatched bj'' every one of the enemy’s swarm of converted 
merchant steamers, she was able to render no further service 
as a cruiser. 

The exploits of the Confederate harbcuir and river marine 
— improvised ironclads and converted tugboats — ^werc brilliant 
and hei’oic failures. Except the Virginia, th(iy never had a 
chance ; were invariably opposed at overwhelming odds to real 
armour-plated vessels built for war, with perfectly protected 
maiehinery, first-rate naval engines, and artillery to which 
their heaviest pieces were mere popguns. Bams like the 
Manassas, the Tennessee and the Albemarle found their 
railway-plating torn like paper by 15-inch shells, while their 
shot**^ glahced like peas or stuck like pins ’ when hurled at the 
turrets of the monitors. Unwieldy, slow, feebly-armed and 
worse armoured, they were little better than death-traps for 
their crews. For the ‘ mosquito flotillas ’ that accompanied 
them, a single wooden war steamer like the Hartford, a 
couple of the dozen or score of gunboats that attehded 
Porter and Dupont, Farragut and Foote, were an overmatch, 
yet at Mobile, at Charleston and elsewhere, as at New 
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Orleans, the doomed .crews carried their hopeless craft into 
action with an energy, skill and daring whiQ|||. Nelson and 
Cochrane could not have surpassed, which Tarragut and 
Dahlgren had no chance to rival. One after another their 
vessels were sunk by a blow, sent to the bottom by one lucky 
shot, or blown to atoms by a single shell ; none the less their 
consorts fought to the last, dashing at antagonists of tenfold 
power, baffling hostile numbers by reckless daring, desperate 
manoeuvres and sheer stubborn determination, and seldom or 
never conquered till they were annihilated. In their com- 
pletest victories the Federals hardly won a prize, and aever 
one they could for shame have displayed as a trophy. When 
the battle was over, a few shattered wrecks, a quantity of 
floating debris, the rcmains'of vessels sun^,. burnt, stranded 
and blown up to avoid surrSifdor, were all that remained of 
the vanquished. 

In everything except the disposal of its cruisers, the 
Navy Department •at Washington, under Mr. Gideon Welles,^, 
was tolerablj^ administered and splendidly served. If the 
naval and riverine triumphs of the North Unist be ascribed, 
firstly to the marvellous inventive genius, practical skill and 
emulous patriotism of private engineers and constructors, the 
rapid, honest, admirable workmanshippof lavislily-paid builders 
and mechanics, and, secondly, to the gallantry and professional 
skill of the officers who were furnished with such perfect in- 
struments — such ironclads, gunboats, emgines and artillery — 
the Department must at least be credited with a signal free- 
dom from red tape,* with promptitude in accepting and using 
the mental and material resources offered, and, above aJl, with 
a wise selection and steady supi^ort of the best j^en ^ich 
presented a striking' contrast to the conduct of the War 
Office. 

The Sumter and her home-built consorts had frightfiued half 
the American merchant marine from the seas before a cruiser 
was built in England. The Alabama and the Florida only com- 
pleted tlJe work begun by native Confederate vessels. The 
former, under Captain Baphael Semmes, one of th*e ablest and 
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most cultivated officers of the old United States Navy, saHed 
fra Galve8t(|||.where she expected to find a fleet of transports 
under Banks. But in the meantime Magruder with a small 
Texan force had recovered the city, and, manning two or three 
tugs and river steamers protected by cotton bales with dis- 
mounted cavalry, had surprised the blockading fleet and 
captured the most powerful of its vessels ; the rest escaped 
by a treacherous use of flags of truce.® A serious attempt 
had been made to retrieve this disaster by despatching a largo 
force, naVal and military, against Sabine Pass, a fort manned 
by few’er than fifty men, who repelled the naval attack, 
criijpled a gunboat, and compelled- two others with the com- 
mander of the flotilla to surrender at discretion. The num- 
ber of the priscFiers was so much larger than that of the 
captors that the latter were co:ffipelled to resort to stratagem 
to take possession of them, lest the former, discovering their 
weakness, should turn upon them and capture the fort. This 
exploit and that of klagrudei-'s ‘ horse marines ’ were among 
the most brilliant of the achievements, as next to the Virgin- 
ians the Texan^ were the most resolute, and without any 
exception the most dashing and daring, soldiers of the Con- 
federacy. 

The Alabama, thertifore, instead of the crowded trans- 
ports, of which she might have sunk or captured several, 
found a small squadron of ships of war, nearly all superior to 
hesself, lying off the city. Semmes, instantly appreciating 
the situation, showed himself, and provoked two or three to 
start in pursuit. Of these, the Harriet Liane., a converted 
merchantman, worse armed and constructed than her adver- 
sary, proVpd the swiftest ; on* the other hand, her crew had 
been trained, while that of the Alahanui consisted almost en- 
tirely of English adventurers''who had been but two or three 
weeks at sea. Luring her pursuer beyond reach of speedy 
help, the Ahihama turned ui)on her; and after a thirteen 
minutes’ fight the llariie.t Lane, in a sinkmg condition, 
struck her Hag. It required no common exertion oir the part 

* See Magruder’s Eeport, Davis’s Eise^and Fall, vol. ii. p. 2^6. 
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of the Alabama's boats to save from drowning a crew 
almost as numerous as her own. Her business, Aowever, was 
not to fight the enemy’s blockading fleets, nor to seek out 
cruisers most of which wore better built and better armed, bnt 
to play havoc with Northern commerce. The maritime States 
of New England furnished the best native sailors of the fleet, 
and proportionately by far the largest proportion of the 
Nortlicrn merchant vessels. They were the most bitter and 
ruthless enemies of the South, as they were the most remote 
from danger, and Southerners naturally desired to bring home 
to them some slight share of the cost of war. But the skill 
and tact of Captain Scmimes, the eminently judicious instruc- 
tions he had received, and tlie chai’acter of his ship, built 
by one of the best firms in ^ngland, to b# fieet under sail 
and independent of the coal it was so hard for her to procure, 
contributed less to her success than the mismanagement of 
Secretary Welles. 

We must suppose that the latter was ignorant of those* 
elementary facts upon which Semmos and B^jlloch, the con- 
structor and director of the European-bought Confederate 
mai'ine, had relied. Commerce has on sea as on land its regular 
routes, its crossing points and junctions. At these it was the 
Jbihami'ii purpose to lie in wait for tier prey. At these she 
could exert a power tenfold greater, though at greater hazard, 
than by cruising at random over the ocean. An intelligent 
clerk at Washington might have thw'artcjd her operationS*by 
the obvious device of jdacing a score of cruisers in pairs to 
guard the great ocean crossings. J3ut the Kcnvsnrgcs and 
Tuscarawas, of which the government at Washington com- 
manded as many as it pleased, were despatched So blockade 
neutral ports, to lie in w’^ait for the Alabama where she was^ 
expected to put in for coal or reiiau’s, and where th^ might ’ 
hoi)e to imprison her by force of numbers or weight of metal, 
rather than to protect their merchant marine by seeking an 
equjil encounter. At no point where she might surely have 
been anticipated did the Alabama ever meet an antagonist. 
Every Confederate pprt, was so closely blockaded that she 
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could not justifiably run th« risk of an attempf to enter them, 
in 'which, if detected, she must be instantly sunk. Her work 
was done almost entirely under sail, while the enemy’s vessels 
were amply pro\ided with coal, and able to purchase fresh 
supplies almost at will. 

Such exploits are never lilcely to be repeated, as their 
conditions will never be renewed. A vessel swuft enough to 
chase and strong enough to capture the great merchant 
steamers of England would cost five times the Alahanui's price ; 
her intended victims — armed as they would be in time of war 
— would have been too strong for the Alabama ; and she could 
hardly elude, as the Alabama did, the cruisers that would bo 
instantly sent in pursuit ; to which must be added that her 
repeated visits tfo"* coaling ports... Jo say nothing of submarine 
telegraphs, must constantly indicate her position. 

After nearly two years of unceasing work and wear, with 
few opportunities of coaling and none of repair, on Juno 11, 
1864, like a * weary foxhound limjnng back after a long chase, 
footsore and longing for rest,’ the Ahthania enterovl Cherbourg, 
discharged a number of prisoners, and api>lied to the French 
authorities for permission to refit. On the 14th the U.S.S. 
Kearsarge, under the command of Captain Winslow, in perfect 
condition, armed with two ll-inch Dahlgrcns against one 8-inch 
smooth-bore and one 7-inch rifled Blakely, and otherwise 
fully equal to the Alabama, came round from Flushing to 
Cherbourg. She asked the French authorities to send on board 
the Alabamans prisoners, a proposal obviously inadmissible.^ 

The Kearsarge was also protected by chain cables con- 
cealed " by slight planking, and., was in fact a nartially 
armoured Vessel. Her manner of entering and leaving the 
port was accepted by the Alabama as a direct challenge. 

* FriBoners on both sides were paroled till exchanged, but their Government 
had obliged every officer and man paroled by the Alabama to choose between 
the disgrace of breaking his parole and the ext^-eme penalties of martial law. 
This fact, not admitting of excuse, is simply suppressed by 'Northern writers. 
The victims this peculiar idea of honour wore liable, by the law of all 
civilised nations, to be hanged on identifioation, if they again fell into the 
enemy's hands. ' 
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The spirit of ttie captain, the quality of his crew, above all 
probably the insults and taunts to which they had been sub- 
jected for two years, overcame all regard to obvious disad- 
vantages -and all considerations of mere policy. The loss of 
the Aldh'ania would be greater than the gain of the Con- 
federacy by the destruction of half a dozen Kearsarges, which 
the enemy could replace at pleasure. But the honour of his 
ship and his Hag were in question, and Captain Semmes 
resolved to fight. Having patched up ^s far as possible her 
worst defects and received a small supjfiy of coal, the Alabama 
steamed out to encoimter her enemy some seven miles from 
the French coast, on the morning of June 19, 1864. Two 
things were speedily made ai)j)arent. .The powder of tlie 
Alabama had been spoiled, as |)owdcr purchased in the market 
always is, by lapse of time. A shell which should have sunk 
the Kcarmrge stuck in her stern-post and failed to burst. The 
latter was so much faster that she could choose her own 
distance, and the’ Alabama *ui vain attempted to close and 
board. The ll-inch shells of the Kcarnart^ Ijpre holes as big 
as a barrel through the Alabama’ a scantling close to the 
water-line, and after a little more than an hour’s firing she 
was BO evidently smking that her flag was struck. Scarcely 
were the wounded placed m the boats* ere the ship went down. 
The greater part of the officers and crew were picked up by 
two French fishing boats and an English steam yacht, the 
Deerhound, which had watched the battle from a distatice. 
The Kearaarge was so slow in lowering her boats that but for 
this aid all but the strongest swjmmcrs would have been 
drowned. Captain Winsloy made no complaint aj;aiust the 
French fishing boats, but waS most bitter agaimrt the Deer- 
hound for not handing over the rescued men, who but for her 
would have been left to drowh ; and declared thaj; had ho 
known her intention he w’ould have pursued and sunk her. 
If the vaunt were seriously meant, it is well for himself and 
his country that no attempt was made to fulfil it* 

< Seward claimed it as the right of the Kcarsarge that ‘ the* pirates should 
drown.’ — Append!^ to U. Cwc, iii. 263 and 273. 
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The Flori4<i, after a sitnilar' but loss effective eatecr, ran 
into Bahia on October 4, 1864. She found there the U.S. 
steam corvette Waclmsetl, the name of whose commander, 
Collins, should bo recorded. The latter and the Unihid States 
consul gave a sobimn assurance to the authorities of the port 
that they would commit no violation of Brazilian neutrality. 
In reliance on that promise, on October 6, the FloritWs 
officers and men were allowed to go ashore, and the watch 
was badly ke])t. The JVachu^ril ran into the Florhhi, over- 
powered the few men bift on board, seized her, and escaped 
under (.over of night. The captor, while neither denying nor 
extenuating the jiiracy, denied the falsehood. The event 
proved that he had rightly interpreted the character and feel- 
ings of the Government he served. The Brazilian Government 
demanded the immeuliate restoration of the Florida in statu quo. 
The Federal Government promised this, and gave secret 
orders to sink her. The offic<!r employed in this discreditable 
Service was promoted. Amends were made to Brazil, and the 
North rcapc'd tjie fruits of this double treachery in the destruc- 
tion of the only effeetivtt Confederate cruiser then a, float. 

The King, afterwards the Shenandoah, a stout 

sailing vessel, wrought havoc among the Northern whaling 
fleet in Baffin’s Bay, without encountering a single Federal 
man-of-war, till she received authentic news of the close 
of the war ; when her eommandm’ carried her into an 
En^ish port, and she 'was handed over to the Federal 
Government. 

The language of the , American Government and of its 
diplomatists and naval officers was without preceilcnt in 
history. The epithets applied" to the Confederate cruisers 
even in grave despatches, the tone assumed by Mr. Seward, 
and imitated by men like Captain Craven of the Tmearora, 
Winslow of the Kcarsarqe, Admiral Wilkes, and the generality 
of American consuls and envoys, were alike without prece- 
dent and excuse, often without rational meaning. Of the 
civilian offenders, few had served an official i ppreuticeship, 
and most had won their posts by stunip. oratory and « election- 
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eering se^ices. It was not strange tliat under such a chief 
they should have given the rein to their tempers and reviled 
both enemies and neutrals in the style of American party 
oratory, employed language and thrown out imputations 
which outraged every rule of private and public courtesy in 
addressing English Ministers and officers of rank, restrained 
by self-respect and political duty from appropriate retort or 
resentment. To Governments which had recognised the 
Confederacy as a h^giiimalt! belligerent, they spoke with in- 
tentional insult of Confederate inen-of-war as ‘corsAirs’ and 
‘ pirates.’ Admiral Wilkes, for exampk?, addressed to the 
Governor of a great English colony a tirade so abusive an<l 
unmannt.'rly that, if written or s])ok<'n in the freedom of 
yn'ivatc intercourse, it wrmld have been hj^cibly ••ut short. 
Mr. Lincoln’s (^onfidt'utial acftikers and otticial rej)resentatives 
charged the English Governmeiit in gra\’e despahdies with 
dishonesty and treachery as W(dl as hostility 

' It woiilcl he a waste of liiiu* iind imlicncc to ijiiolo instances of the uflua^ 
tone of Norilicrn despatches and oHicial coinniiinications, hut two incideiitK 
may be* Tueiitioncii as illustrating the* reliance to he pki^ed^on the dcliberatt*. 
statements of those Northern oflicials whose character stood highest in con- 
temporary European estimation. 

Mr. Charles Franens Adams, the American Minish*r at the Court of St. 
James, hears as high a reputation as any conU^nporary Northern statesman, 
soldier or liistorian. Such were, under Mr. Sew'ard, the obligations imposed 
on American diplomatists of the liighest rank, that Mr. Adams ]>laGcd on 
record a statement -May JO, 1805 -‘that during tlie wdiole course of the 
struggle in America there had been no apjmirance of the insurgents a 
belligerent on the ocean excepting in the shape oi IJritish vessels, constructed, 
eijuipi^ed, supplied, manned utmI armed in British ports.’ The writer knew 
better; no other man, the chief and European agent of the Confederate Navy 
Department alone excepted, had more reason th remember the facts ho traves- 
tied. Firr^, as Mr.‘ Adams well kn^w, no Confederate cruiser w' e<piippod,’ 

‘ manned,’ or ‘ armed ’ in British ports or within British juriMketlon. Here 
arc three, grave misstateiiicnts, each of the deepest signiOcance. But the 
essentia] point, the substantial purport o^this allegation, is yet more obviously 
untrue. Only /o7/.r out of thirteen Confederate cruisers were of British origin. 
The Sumter, Nashville, Calhoun and six others sailed from ports withiii the 
Southern States, and had spread panic throughout the American merchant 
marine before the Alabama was built, and the names of the tw'o first, at least, 
were as fanjjliar to Mr. Adams as to their own captains. 

The other case came under my own personal observation. Jin the course 
of diplomatic emihiavours to i^ersuade Lord Palmerston’s Ministry that the 

VOIi. II. * *. * EE 
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Confederate Government was deliberately and systematically violating the 
^neatimlity of England, the^United States Minister laid before Ijord Bussell what 
purported to bo. a Confederate State paper. A copy of this document was 
shown to me by a subordinate agent of the* Confederacy. Its form and 
address, to anyone familiar with American constitutional practice, at once 
stamped it as a forgery. The same night, in the House of Commons, several 
leading Conservatives challenged the neutrality of the Government as in prac- 
tice monstrously favourable to the United States, and operating most un- 
equally against the Confederates. The Ministers retorted by quoting this 
^proof that the Confederate Government was using illegitimate means to fit out 
naval armaments in English ports, if not to embroil England with the United 
States. The Opposition were taken unawares, and it was my fortune to advise 
them of tile detection of the forgery. The hint that its authenticity was 
challenged obviously startled the Treasury Bench. Their subsequent silence 
was a confession that th(!y had been deceived. It need scarcely be said that 
English Ministers would have felt bound to ascertain, and if possible vindi- 
cate, the character of a public document on which they had rested their 
answer to a charge preferred in the House of Commons. It is not easy to 
understand how an obvious point of American departmental usage common to 
both Confederations, which at once caught the attention of two men unfami- 
liar with the technicalities of ofllcc, could have escaped a veteran American 
publicist ; and the incident renders it equally diflicult to rely on the most 
authoritative Northern testimony. 

’ Years after the close of the w^ar, historians ashamed constantly to repeat 
such terms of mere abuse as ‘pirate’ and ‘corsair’ habitually described the 
Southern cruisers v«s privateers.* As the word conveys no rejiAach, and cannot 
therefore give the kind of relief which certain tempers find in irrelevant 
epithets and meaningless execration, we must suppose that many Northern 
jurists, professors and scholars are either ignorant that ‘ privateer ’ signi- 
fies definitively and exclusively ‘ a vessel equipped for war by private owners 
under Government license,’ or (dse unaware that the Stimter^ the Alabama and 
their consorts w^ere regular national vessels of war belonging to the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States, and commanded by commissioned ofiiceif's of 
the Navy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE END AT HAND. 

Hopeless Mililnry Situation of the South — Itout of Banks -BatMe of Mobile 

Fort Pillow -Fort Fisher -tSiaiit in Chief Cuiiunoud— Concerted Scheme 
of Action. 

The interest attacliiiifr to the eanipaigns of 1 864 is of a wholly 
different character frmn tlmt which l)elongs to the first throe 
years of the war. From a {Uilitary slandpoirit tlw- issue was 
now determined. The over.vhelming and over-increasing 
numbers of the North, tin; constantly dwindling strength of 
the Confederate fitatos, which had already put every available 
man into the field, the lr)8s of the Mississippi, of Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Western Virg'Inife, the stringent 
blockade of every Confederate ijort— the presence of victorious 
armies in overwhelming force upon the frontiers of Georgia, 
at ihe end of a line leading straight «through the one Southern 
jkr^enal of Atlanta upon Savannah, the seizure of which line 
would once more cut in two the remaining territory of the 
Confederacy, and either divide its*priucipal armies or enclose 
tlnsm in a net which mere Bui)eriority of numbers would 
draw together — left the South little or nothing to hope from 
the fortune of battle. Only the* destruction of one of the 
great Armies of the North oould relax the ti^htMiing grasp 
of 'Ihe invader. A Sadowa or Sedan was necessary, and a 
Sftdowa or Sedan has never in history been won by greatly 
inferior numbers over disciplined, well-organised**and well- 
^upplied troops. The last hope lay either in foreign aid or 
m Nbrthern weariness. The former was practically ouf of 
the ^^stion. The French intervention in Mexico had indeed 
deepfy invoived the political honour and intcretts of Frarice j 

E E a 
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but if France had not ventured to interpose alone after Fred- 
ericksburg and Chancollorsville, it was vain to dream that she 
would do so after Gettysburg and Vicksburg, still more after 
the decisive overthrow of the Western Confederate army 
on the heights before Chattanooga.' 

Events showed that the hope of wearying out the Nortli 
was somewhat more substantial. Tlie eyes of the p(! 02 )le were 
fixed on Northern Virginia, and so long as Lee repelled with 
unvarying success every attack on Richmond, so long as the 
depleted ranks of the Army of Northern Virginia held their 
own against whatever numbers within fifty miles of Washing- 
ton, so long as a signal success might still enable them to 
enter Pennsylvania and avenge the I'avages of Grant and 
Sherman, it was ypt possible that ’the 'North might despair ; 
that the cry for peace might be‘ ftuch as neither the sound 
judgment of the military commanders nor the stubborn reso- 
lution of the Govcjrnment at Washington could resist. The 
miUtary crisis of the struggUi was long i)aBt ; the crisis of 
Northern iiolitics, the culmination of the struggle between 
the i)a.rties of pc-ace-’at any j>rice and war to the knife, was 
reached ui the autumn of 18(14, when M’Clellan contested 
the Presidency with laneoln. The skill of the Soutbern 
Generals, the splendid A'hlour of then- soldiery, the heroic? 
emduranee and indomitable courage of the peojilo, the dash 
and daring of such independent commanders as Forrest, 
Morg(?.n and Htephen R. Ltv, wen* mo3*<! signally exhibited in 
the last agony of the country than at any 2)reAdou8 jjcriod. 
So, indeed, military heroism and self-sacrifice are, often shown 
most splendidly at the close of a lost battle, in the attempts 
to cover the escape of a routed army. But every writer, in 
in'o^iortion as he understands the meaning of war and honours 
soldiershif), feels; with the last and not least brilliant of Eng- 

' I am asRuroJ, on >vhnt seems to be suilicient authority, that had Lee been 
victorious at Gettysltfl^, the then (xoveriiment of England, with the full 
approval of the Opposition, were prepared to join with France in rccogiiigiing 
the Confederate States as an independent Power, if not in more active measures. 
If so, it is all the ^asier to understand why the great Virginian leader fought a 
battled at such terrible disadvantage. 
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lisli military historians, that it is pure pain to record or read 
of the slaughter that takes place after resistance is over, the 
havoc wrought by cannon and cavalry among the broken' 
ranks of a beaten army. Such is the moral character of the' 
twelve months’ warfare which finally crushed or slaughtered 
out the remainmg armies, and reduced to sheer starvation 
the people of the South. The last exploit which, by connec- 
tion and histoiical sequence, though not by date, belongs to 
the cami)aigu of 18<>3, was the march in whicli Sherman 
swept before him the struggling remnants of the Southern 
forces, seized M(*ridian in Alabama, devastat(;d the country 
with a thoroughness which at the time lu' claimed as a 
inerit, but which in liis Mtunoirs ho studiously endeavours 
to slur over or extenuate, *and destroy;ed iho last elements of 
organised resistajice in the country, leaving a strong force 
based on New Orleatis to complete the work of destruction. 

Banks with a ])owerful army, supported by Porter’s fleet, 
moved u]} the; ifed Biver, with Shrev(q)oi‘t on the frontier- of 
Texas for, his nominal objective, and the^ devastation and 
plunder of Louisiana for his immedial-e purpose. Banks 
belonged to that (dass of Gciujrals who had never been and 
never became sohliers, whereof Butler was the typical ropre- 
sentative. Their chief aj>i)reciatofl their real qualifications, 
and em23loycd them for the most part with no little judgment 
on service equally congenial to their temjiers and stiited to 
their flowers. Butler had been placed at the head ofrsome 
12,000 men, the largest of several scatt(;red forces numerous 
enough to constitute a formidable army, which were to close 
ui)on Richmond when Lee’s army had crossed the Potomac. 
They had abundant time rilhd superabundant^aUength ; but 
somehow they never came in sight of Riehmotid till, learning 
that Lee was again within a few days’ maretJ, though with- an 
enormously superior army in his risar, thoj”^ allowed the whole 
scheme quietly to collapse. No Federal chief who had ever 
encountered Stonew'all Jackson was in a position to reproach 
the unlucky ‘ Commissary,’ and Banks was ratlmr commended 
for saving* a jiarti o^ his army than called to account for 
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the loss of prisoners, the cannon, small-arms, and quantities 
of stores that had supplied the need of the hmagry, half- 
clothed and half-armed Confederates, in the Valley campaign 
of 1862. It had been his fortune to command at the siege of 
Port Hudson. He was therefore supposed capable of com- 
manding in an expedition which hardly expected to encounter 
a formidable enemy. But to Banks a very small Southern 
force, under chiefs like Kirby Smith, Price and Eichard 
Taylor was more than formidable. On April 8, 1864, his 
straggling "army, encumbered by a train of plunder-laden 
waggons, suddenly encountered a ‘long thin line of clay- 
coloured Confederates.’ The Southern infantry dashed out 
pf the woods, charged Banks’s cavalry and hurled them back 
in ignominious route U’he Federararmy ran for three miles, 
till they took refuge behind their rearguard, strongly posted 
under a real soldier on the edge of an almost impassable 
ravine. Here pursuit was checked for the ftomeut, and Banks 
had only lost some 8,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
nineteen guns, and a large iwoportion of the trains and stores 
which accompanied Ilie luxurious march of the Federal armies. 
On the 9th the Confederates again overtook him, and Banks 
Reaped under cover of night, leaving behind him 2,000 more 
of his men and evei*y thing that could (mcvmiber his flight, in- 
cluding his dead and wounded, no small proportion of his 
rifles, and 1,200 horses and mules which the fugitives had not 
time *40 mount. The forces which thus summarily disposed 
of him were scarce a third of his own. 

On the 10th a brigade of Texan infantry made a desperate 
attack dh Porter's fleet, actually supposing t^t gupboats 
could be carried by infantry charges, a delusion of which they 
were not cured till a raking fire of grape and canister had dis- 
abled more than' a fourth of thbir number. Even after this 
repulse, Por^jer had to exert no common ingenuity to save his 
fleet from falling bedily into the hands of an enemy who do 
not appear to have had a single vessel of any kind, and one of 
his gunboats was abandoned and burned. Banks was consoled 
for his disgrace by burning Alexandria .aufl carryi^ off with 
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the aid of the fleet some fifteen thousand bales of cotton, 
worth 30,000L to 40,000/. At the end of April another 
Federal army, which in co-operation with Banks had marched 
southward from Little Bock, the capital of Arkansas, was 
caught in its retreat by the Confederates and chased igno- 
miniously baok to its base, losing 400 waggons, eight guns, 
and more than 2,000 men. After these disasters General 
Oanby was placed in charge of the trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment and confined to the defensive. Another Federal army 
was sent on a raid into Florida, from whence nearly the 
whole population of military age had, as we have seen, been" 
withdrawn. But aged men and schoolboys on this, as on 
other occasions, confronted with calmness and success the 
regular soldiers of thb North. A hastijy gathered force 
encountered the invaders at Olustee and completely defeated 
them. 

On August 5, 1414, Farragut, who had long lain idle ofl;' 
Mobile, determined with fourteen wooden ships and four 
monitors tg attack the forts that closed the harbour. The 
Confederates had but one rudely iron-plffted* ram, the Ten- , 
nessec, and three improvised gunboats, the three together 
scarcely a match for the weakest vessel in the enemy’s fleets 
the Tennessee loss eflcctive than any one of the monitors^ 
The forts were attacked by a large land force. The., 
Federal fleet was armed with 9, 11, and 15-inch •gui^ 
and one ' hundred-pounder rifled 'pieces. A dozen vessels' 
at once set upon the Tennessee, which, charging again and 
again, damaged and defeated many of her assailants. At last, 
rammed by ope vessel after another, receiving broadsides of 
9-inch* shot from the wooden vessels and from' the iron- 
clads 15-inch bolts, which broke through her plating and 
wooden backing — her steering* apparatus desihroyed, her port- 
shutters jammed, one monitor fij’ing at her stem, two others 
and the Hartford, Farragut’s flagship, closing upon her — 
helpless and defenceless, she hauled down her flag. Buchanan, 
transferred to her from the lost Virginia, was again severely 
wounded. t)ne Fec^ral monitor had been sunk ; and the fleet 
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lost besides 52 killed and 17Q wounded, diiefly during the 
contest with the Tennessee and her tiny attendants. In the 
course of a month the forts, having been reduced, to a mass 
of ruins, were abandoned or destroyed. Farragut behaved 
with skill and courage, but the glory of the fight remained 
with the vanquished, who, with one rude ram and three so- 
called gunboats, fought four ironclads and fourteen wooden 
ships of war for four hours, and siirrendered only to sixfold 
forces. 

While' Sherman marched ui)on Meridian, Forrest with 
some 6^000 cavalry HW(q)t into Tennessee and inflicted con- 
siderable havoc upon the Fedt;ral stores and forces in that 
State. On April 12, 1854, he reached Fort Pillow, held by a 
body of guerillas ^ind negroes, and 8up])orted by a gunboat 
which after the first attack retired to ‘ cool or clean her guns.’ 
The latter not returning, Forrest, having driven the enemy 
into the works, summoned tlnan to surrelhier under threat of 
an immediate storm. Soldiers who cannot resist have no 
right to inflict a useless slaughter upon the assailants before 
throwing down* tbbir arms, nor can they expect to escape 
retaliatory havoc after th<' works are carrwjd. But the com- 
mander refused, and the fort was instantly stormed. The 
character of its garrisoh, and the treatment to which the 
country from whicli Forrest’s trooi)s were drawn had been 
subjected, Avould have excused the mere refusal of quarttir. It 
seenr.s to me clear that the fitories told by Northern writers, and 
the report of the Committee of Congi'css appointed to inves- 
tigate the matter, are grossly exaggerated. It must be remem- 
bered that a whole series of similar accusations made by 
Stanton, thqjj^in the Cabinet, and supported by Congressional 
Committees at the close of the war, are now tacitly owned 
to be unfounded. But after all deductions are made, 
when thfe' evidence elicited from negro witnesses, who knew 
that the worst charges would be most welcome to their 
questioners, is set aside, much remains which it is impossible 
to justify or even to palliate. That Forrest exerted himself 
to A'estrain the passions of his troops js proved by» hostile 
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witnesses; that his men were, loss disciplined and obedient 
than the regular forces of Lee, Johnston, Beauregard and 
Bragg is matter of course. That they were infuriated and 
uncontrollable, that they gave no quarter to men who hardly 
deserved it, is beyond question. A groat majority of the 
garrison were killed after the jJost had been stormed, when 
they had ceased to resist because resistance was impos- 
sible. The stories of erucilixion, burning alive, torturing 
and mutilating, are founded on no better evidence than 
that of negroes aftorw^ards released or exchangf^d— a fact 
which proves that tliciv) was no systiunatic massacre- - and of 
a master’s-mate from the gunboat which bad so strangely 
deserted thtan. The place was set on fire, and many corpses 
were consequently burfied ;* soine womided#probably perished 
in thp flames. That in the liurry and confusion one or two 
may have been buried alive is probable enough. Such 
things must happcnien every battlefield. That they wore done 
intentionally 1 find myself, after studying thii (widence, unable 
any longer ,to believe. Had the Confederates shown a disposi- 
tion to refuse quarter on the battlefield,* no ones could have 
w'oudered, considering all that they and their families had had 
to suffer. But no characteristic* of tht; war is better attested 
than tlu^ soldierly humanity of the •Southern troops, except 
the extreme and peidiaps excessive unwillingness of their com- 
manders to resort to reprisals for the many cold-blooded 
executions and other violations of "marshal law committed by 
Federal Generals and trooi)B — acts for which redress was 
repeatedly demanded from their Government suid refused 
with insult. .The story of Port Pillow stands alone, the sole 
case of inhumanity even alleged against Confedjj^Wilo troops. 

Wilmington, the last Confederahj port open to blockade- 
runners, was defended by Fort Fisher, calldd by Porter ‘ as 
strong as the famous Malakoff,’ and by several other 'batteries, 
none of them formidable, and all of them capable of being 
turned by land forces. The garrison of Wilmington had been 
rcducecf to’ the lowest jpossible point by the necessity of 
providing fOi'ces to% attempt to resist Sherman’s march of 
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deTftstfstioD.. On December 15, 1864, General Butler, with a 
formidable armj, supported by Porter’s fleet, which carried 
500 pms of the largest calibre — the most formidable naval 
armament ever collected — approached the fort. A boat stored 
with 215 tons of powder was run alongside the ramparts and 
fired on the 24th. It produced no effect ; the fleet went in 
to attack, and boasted that in half-an-hour it had silenced 
the fort. Nevertheless, fleet and army were defeated, and on 
the 25th General Butler ordered the return of the expedition. 
Disgusted at the unsatisfactory result, which he ascribed to 
Butler’s, incapacity. Grant sent back a still stronger force, 
which landed on January 13 under the terrific fire of the fleet. 
After two days’ bombardment, under cover whereof the troops 
worked their way by a scries of ti^nchcs till within 200 yards 
of the works, they ventured an assault. For five hours the 
Confederates held their own, one to ten, in a hand-to-hand 
death-struggle, under a fire of grape and canister such as in 
itself might have sufficed to drive veteran troops from a strong 
position. The traverses were held long after the,. enemy had 
forced the shattered outworks. Not till the Confederates were 
expelled from the last traverse and hemmed in between the 
enormous guns of the fleet and the enemy’s land force, did 
they surrender. Their 'unequalled heroism extorted praise 
even from Mr. Draper — ‘ never,’ he owns, ‘ had there been a 
more gallant nor, for the conquered, a more glorious defence.’ 
The unparalleled force cdllected to attack a single earthen 
fort bears yet more unw^illing and emphatic witness to the 
matchless valour of the little garrison of 2,500 against whom 
it was hhrled ; to the belief of Grant and Lincoln that Con- 
federate troeps could only be ''conquered by the weight of 
immeasurable odds. The fall of Fort Fisher sealed the Con- 
federacy hermetically against succom* ffom without. Of corn 
and meat, , powder, shoes and clothing, she had a very in- 
adequate supply for a few months. Of coffee, tea, wine, 
spirits and above all medicines, she was henceforth almost 
absolutely destitute, as for many months she had received 
very precarious and exceedingly small su|>plie8. 
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In the meantime Bragg had been relieved of his command 
and summoned to Bichmond as the military adviser of the 
President. Public opinion compelled President Davis to re- 
place General Johnston in command of the so-called Western 
armies. 

At the beginning of May Grant was summoned to Wash- 
ington to take charge of the "^gantic hosts, more than a 
quarter of a million in number, gathered to overpower the 
Confederate forces in Virginia, whose total at no time exceeded 

75.000 men. He was shortly after advanced to th4 rank of 
Lieutenant-General, with the command of the whole military 
forces of the Union. More than 100,000 men were scattered 
over Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Northern Alabama ; 
as many more were mustcredTundcr SheiyaaM at Chattanooga. 
To the former the Confederates could oppose a few bodies, 
regular and irregular, including the garrison of Mobile, which 
can hardly have amountesd in all to more than 30,000. John- 
ston confronted Sherman in Georgia with fewer than 50,000.* 

Hitherto (the movements of the great Federal armies had 
been altogether independent. There was ifo concert between 
Grant and Burnside, Hooker or Meade ; much less between 
these and the commanders of large detached armies, em- 
l)loyed or unemployed, at New Orleans,*Charle8ton, Port Eoyal, 

^ Mr. Davis shows that Johnston greatly overrated the available numbers 
dispersed in the South-West, in regard to whicli the latter had no reliable 
means of information. As to the strength of the Virginian forces, Daitis’s 
statements, resting on contemporary reports of Lee and his lieutenants, are 
thoroughly trustworthy. As regards the garrisons and detachments in the Gulf 
States, no more than a conjectural estimate possible. Special information 
received at Bichmond from individual commanders show's that their strength 
was there grossly overrated. At one time, for instance, Forrest cojnuianded one- 
third of the fo.**ce ascribed to him by War-Ofl9ce calculations, perhaps one-tenth 
of that reported iQr the General who encountered him. On the other hand, Mr. 
Davis is, as against Johnston, a distinctl;^ hostile witness. Esther the President 
exacted too much or the General achieved too little ; which, is main]y*h question 
of numbers. The maximum ascribed to Johnston after Polk’s cclrps had been 
withdrawn from the South-West to reinforce him is 68,000 men. It seems 
certain that he had never 60,000 to oppose 100,000 under Sherman’s command, 

' and that the disproportion was constantly increasing. The numbers he handed 
over to Hood at the close of the campaign fell short of 40,000, of whom not 

28.000 were actual rfiective?. 
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Nowbeni and other points along the Southern coast or beyond 
the Mississippi. Grant concerted with Sherman a complete 
scheme of operations, suggested by their long experience and 
practical knowledge of the Par South and South-West. The 
Confederate line of defence was a mere shell, covering a 
country drained of men and military stores, with only two 
or three ports through which scanty supidies could be drawn 
from without. That shell once broken, the army of John- 
ston once destroyed, worn out or driven out of his way, 
ShermaiT had nothing b(;fore him, nothing between him and 
Savannah, but an open agi’icultural country, rich in food for 
men and horses, from which the whole of its military i)opula- 
tion had been withdrawn. The fall of Vicksburg had severed 
one third of the Confederate territory from Richmond ; another 
third was held more or less firmly by the armies in Sherman's 
rear, from Louisville to Northern Alabama ; and a victorious 
campaign in Georgia would cut the remainder in two, isolating 
Virginia and the Carolinas with a total strength, including the 
garrisons of Charleston and Wilmington and the detached 
forces guarding Lee’s communications, scarcely exceeding 
100,000 men, upon whose front, Hank and rear the, victors 
W'oiild be able to concentrate at least half a million. Grant’s 
idea was to wear out the main Confederate armies by incessant 
fighting and sheer attrition, no matter at what sacrifice of life. 
Ten thousand- Federal soldiers slain or wounded could be 
more easily replaced thati two thousand withdrawn from the 
Confederate lines, behind which there was literally no residual 
strength — except a few thousand cravens who had obtained 
exemption on one plea or another-;- unless in the last resort the 
South should arm her slaves. Sherman, while accepting this 
idea, relied on his superior force, as available for flanking and 
turning movefnents, to drive ‘Johnston out of the strong hill 
country between Chattanooga and Atlanta, and at ^ithe price 
of two or three pitched battles to reach the heart of the Con- 
federacy and seize her last remaining arsenal. 

The concerted campaign commenced in May 1864, when 
Gherman commanded at least 100, OQO itaen with^ 254-guns, and 
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the utmost which even a writer like Draper ventures to ascribe 
to Johnston was less than one-half of that number. Sher- 
man’s lieutenants were Schofield, M’Pherson and Thomas, the 
two last hardly inferior in ability and resolution to their Com- 
mander-in-chief, Those of Johnston — whose army covered 
the Chattanooga and Atlanta railroad at Dalton — were Hardee, 
Polk and ITood, the last a splendid soldier peculiarly suited to 
the commaud of his reckless, daring, indomitable Texans, with 
whom he was a special favoiirite. Commander and men alike 
exaggerated the proverbial quality of Englishmen ; they never 
knew when thej’^ were beaten^ or when tb(‘y must be.« >Tho 
position of Dalton was very strongly fortified. The discipline 
and skill of the Confederates as well as the genius of their 
command(;r w(ire shown* thi't)ughout the campaign by the 
rapidity with which they entrenched his admirably chosen 
positions in the mountain passes and on the rivers, at which 
alone it seemed possible to arrest the inarch of an enor- 
mously superior eiu^my. Their favouritts defences consistec^ 
of parallel w^lls of felled trees filled in with earth, forming a 
rampart no less effective against artillery* than an earthen 
parapet, but not presenting tlu! like easy sloi)c to an infantry 
assault. 

Sherman knew the Confederate sftlditu-y too well to ven- 
ture on assailing them behind entrenchments with only two- 
fold numbers. He employed M’Pherson to turn the position, 
moving on Kcsaca, eighteen miles "below. If Eesaca wftre 
.seized, Johnston would be i)laced between two armies each 
equal to his own, the 8<;cond entrenched in a strong position 
aci’oss his line of retreat. If he fell back to avoid thiT disaster, 
Sherman* hoped to force him to% disadvantageous ^'ngageraent 
in the open. The plan failed. Johnston abandoned Dalton 
on May 12, and fell back upon*liesaca, the taifSmy not being 
able or npt daring to close upon his rejir. This second posi- 
tion was attacked by the Federals on the 14th and 15th, but 
they were defeated with the loss of some 5,000 men. John- 
ston’s far "lighter losses were irreparable. Again the position 
was turned*; ft vastly^ siiperior force threatened the front. 
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while about one-third of the invading army moved on the 
flank and rear of the defenders. Johnston paused again on 
the Etowah river and prepared for battle ; but Polk and Hood 
are said to have remonstrated, and Johnston feU back across 
the river and took up another strong position in the mountain 
pass of Allatoona. Here Sherman dared not attack him, but 
on the 26th he pushed round Thomas towards Dallas, and 
followed with the main body of his army. In the course 
of the next two or three days several sharp encounters took 
place, in’ which the Federal advance was on the whole deci- 
dedly • worsted. But rebridging the Etowah, repairing the 
railroad in his rear, and constantly moving by a flank, gene- 
rally by the left, Sherman pushed back Johnston to a strong 
position already prepared in the-Kenesaw Mountains. 

Thus far Sherman had won, at no small cost, only a 
country long intact, where, iinding a garden in his front, the 
invader left a desert. Besides the devastation deliberately 
•Wrought, the cloud of bummers (common thieves and incen- 
diaries — a name adopted, a force acknowledged from this time 
by Sherman himself) which attended his army robbed, burned 
and wasted, filling their pockets and waggons with stolen 
teapots, spoons, watches, jewels and plate, firing barns and 
standing crops, slaughtering cattle, and leaving their victims 
to die of exposure and hunger. Sherman was as responsible 
for these deeds as for those he actually ordered ; he was fully 
tLvfkro of, and at the tiinc even boasted of them. He had 
three distinct objects in thus reverting to the worst usages of . 
former ages and vying with the atrocities of the French army 
in Spain and Portugal. He desired to punish the non-com- 
batants 6f*the South, and especially the women, whose heroic 
spirit and passionate patriotism had done so much to reqruit 
the armies and sustain their opirit.® He hoped also to deplete 
the enemy’s ranks by forcing his soldiers to desert in order to 
succour their homeless families. In this he succeeded but too 
well; veterans who, ragged, barefooted and half-fed, had 
chased before them on a hundred battlefields the ’best pro- 
» Sec his Atlanta Proclamation ip hlj own Memoirs. 
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vided armies in the world, were driven to desertion by the 
news that their wives and children were dying of hunger in 
the woods, exposed to the license of revolted slaves and the 
brutality of an uncontrolled swarm of camp followers. Thirdly, 
Sherman obviously hoped to draw his antagonist to fight 
against his better judgment, through the pressure exerted 
upon himself, his army and hie Government by the cries of 
the terrified women and children in his rear. Such methods 
are undoubtedly effective, but since the Thirty Years’ War 
have been excluded from the practice of Christian belligerents. 
But Johnston could not be provoked to sacrifice the army 
which was the last hope of the South, the last power that 
could protect the people of Georgia and the Carolinas from 
such an enemy. On June 87 a battle was fought at Kenesaw, 
in which Sherman was defeated with a loss of 3,001) men at 
little cost to the victors. Once more he turned the line he 
dared not force, ‘ a line of parapets which, though made in 
two or three dayrf, had all the essentials of a permanent work, 
ditch, parapet and embrasure, and the ver^ best kind of 
abattis and palisade.’ * 

On the morning of July 3 the Confederates were compelled 
to abandon Kenesaw. In the same fashion, by a skilful use of 
overwhelming numbers and boundless resources, Sherman 
came in sight of Atlanta. The Confederate Government was 
thoroughly exasperated by a continuous retreat, whose necessity 
a soldier like Mr. Davis might hrfvc understood, or accepted 
on the authority of his consummate General ; and, in spite of 
Leo’s remonstrances, Johnston was removed from command 
and replaced .by Hood. On July 20 Sherman closed upon 
the Confederate lines and "fought an action in jtJiIch the loss 
of both parties was about equal. On^the 22nd Hood, ven- 
tured, in spite of his numerical weakness, tolturn Sherman’s 
left. The movement was at first a complete success. Gherman 
was thoroughly outgeneralled, his left overpowered, its en- 
trenchments repeatedly broken, and several of its strongest 
batteries ca{)tured. But numbers at last recovered the ground 

* * Qi'apor, vol. iii. p. 285. 
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lOBt to reckless dash and desperate daring, and the Con- 
federates were obliged to withdraw within their lines.® A 
third battle was fought on the 28th, the Confederates agiiin 
assailing strong entrenchments guardd^d liy twofold numbers 
and protected by an overwhelming artillery. Four, five and 
six times their shattered forces renewed the attack, and failed 
to reach or cross the palisades which covered tlic enemy. 
Polk had been shot dead at Kenesaw ; M’Plierson, Sherman’s 
best lieutenant, was killed in front of Atlanta. 

Th(j comparative fitness of Hood and Johnston for supreme 
command was proved by the cveiki. By the testimony of his 
skilful adversary, Johnston’s retreat was masterly; never 
beaten in the field, his flank invariably turned and his com- 
munications threatened by twofokhnumbers, he lost scarcely a 
straggler, a waggon, a broken-down horse or mule, and no 
guns except ^thosc ni^cessarily abandon<ul in the entrench- 
ments. Hood’s defence of Atlanta was heroic, but costly and 
fruitless. Sherman was distinctly defeated, his heavy losses 
incurred in vain ; and on August 16 ho was compelled to do 
what he might hafn done three w'cciks before, to move bis 
army to the south and cut off Hood’s supplies. Firing and 
wasting as lie went, he resiched Jonesborongh and cut 
Hardee’s corps off from Atlanta. On the night of Septem- 
ber 1 Hood abandoned the city, destroying his ammunition 
trains and the stores and rolling stock of the railways, which 
he could not remove. Sherman had lost 30,000 men in 
actions not OJie of which achieved his immediate purpose or 
contributed to his ultimate end. If Hood had, as is allegt;d, 
40,000 men left, the Confederates’ loss did not exceed 20,000, 
and was chioily incurred in* the fearful slaughter of the’battles 
round Atlanta, where Hood was striving to break a strongly 
fortified line heW by enormously superior numbers. Atlanta 
was captured,, like Dalton, Rcsaca and Kenesaw, by a flank 
movement, and the Federal loss was purely gi-atuitous. But, 

^ Draper’s and oilier Federal estimates of the Confederate looses c»re simply 
ridiculous. If tljey were correct, Johnston’s army, which had received no rein- 
forcements, must by this time have dwindled to 30, (UO men. 

t, t m, 
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howevei^obtftu^, the capttufe. ipas of inv&kiahle import. Mr. 
Lincoln’s exultation was mwifested by a stupendous artillery 
salvo, Shermau’S^by the deliberate destruction of the city and 
tiie summary expulsion of,. all its defenceless inhabitants, 
amongst whom there was no man capable of military service. 
This act, unprecedented in modern war, was aggravated by 
a proclamation in which the aggressor, invader and devas- 
tator invoked ctuses on those * who brought about the war, 
and complained “of the wrongs inflicted ‘ on the hundreds 
and thousands of good people who only asked to live in 
peace at their old homos under the government of their in- 
heritance.’ Who .would suppose that by the latter phrase 
Sherman indicated, not the people whom ho had driven 
from their homes, but* himself, his invading army and his 
bummers ? 

Besides the bummers, a vast crowd of real and so-called 
fugitive slaves hung on the rear of the Federal armies. 
Emancipation waM never a dominant or general aim of tke 
Northern people,»nor of their captains in the field. With the 
Government at Washington, with the leader’s of the Bepublican 
party, above all with the rank and file, military and civil, it was 
an instrument rather than an end. The passion that ani- 
mated the volunteers of 1861-2 was national, not philanthropic ; 
a passion for the Union which resented the Abolitionism of 
Greeley^and Garrison as it resented the would-be neutrality 
of ij^ntucky and Maryland — as an intrusive impertinence, an 
obstacle tn the attainment of the supreme object of the war. 
To the last, In^tred of the slave-owner as secessionist and 
as aristocrat had far more to do witli the Abolitionism which 
spread ttirough the Northern people and armies jihan compas- 
sion or justice for the negro. The enlistment of coloured 
freedmen in the North and ftvgitive or stolen slaves in the 
South was seriously resorted to only when voliipteering had 
broken down, and the intense unpopularity of the conscription 
had driven the North, and especially the unwarlike population 
of Massiilbhu&etts, New York and Pennsylvania, to seek for che^ 
* vol. ii. p. 117, et seg. 
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Before, during and after the vrar politicians and 
p6]yLti(^Clonerale treated the negro race as the instrument of 
^ eelfish aaid cold-bloode,d policy, to which, whether it failed 
l^uoceeded, its tools were sure to be sacr&ced. • Gathered 

helpless, confused, undisciplined swarms, on the line of 
i^ahiiFB’s marches and Wilson’s raids, swept into impro'nsed 
jl^lfiips, uncared for and unfit to care for themselves, men, 
^men and children died like flies of disease and neglect, 
infected by the sickness which wasted the invading armies 
.more rapidly than sword or fire. Worse treated than the 
prisoners of Andersonville, the fVictims of a contemptuous 
incliffe^ence more cruel than the revenge exercised against 
tlieir owners, the war is said to have cost more lives of 
negro non-comhatipits than of Northern and Southern soldiers. 
Philanthropy or even' mercy v^ould have loft them in their 
•homes to abide the inevitabhi issue of the war. Ignorant, 
siflunissivo, christianised and send-civilised by the eft’orts of 
tlio master race, they reverted, when fri^ed frbm the wholesome 
influence of the routivie life of four or five gfinoratmns, to the 
ineradicable heV(;dit.iry type of Afi-ican barbarism, excitable, 
licentious, animal ratbiu' than brutal — in a word, to that savage 
nature w'hich, as the most successful missionaries have learned 
to their bitter disappoiirtment, no teaching, no training, no 
length of civilised life can do more than repress ; which has 
prompted the most promising missionary pupils, after thirty 
year«’ enjoyment of civilisUtion, to declare that ‘ it Avas not 
worth while,’ and return to the squalor, jirivation and liberty 
of the wigwam and the woods ; a reversion which barbarised 
Haiti, and is fast barbarising, in spite of white example and 
government,, the coloured population of Jamaica. No flrili, no 
encouragement, no leadership could make ixegroes a ipatch for 
the Southern soldiery, any more than the efforts of fii'st-rate 
French fCnd Italian soldiers could enable the warrior races of 
Hindustan to face the white troops of Clive, Lake or Wellesley, 
qf Gough and Hardin ge. 

' Tliibi is adiultted * to the discredit of some of the States ’ .by Dr. 
Draj^jer hiinself (vol. iii. p. 207), and this motive opeiuted to a\ar larger extent 
than the professed apologist of the Federafl cau^ can bear ^ allow. 
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After the occnpation of Atlanta, Sherman’s army lay com- 
paratively idle, employing its cavalry and a part of its infantry 
in wholesale arson and. pillage. Forrest meanwhile attacked 
the railroads, captured the garrisons and broke the communt-: 
cations in. Sherman’s rear. In October Hood undertook, a; 
similar movement in-force, hoping, by means of a vigd^U^' 
but desperate raid into Tennessee, to draw Sherman, as fie 
had failed to drive him, out of Georgia. Sherman followed fdr 
some distance, but finally found that his communications were 
hopelessly cut, and resolved on a manoeuvre which has been 
overi^raiscd, but whose conSeption was as skilful as its execu- 
tion w'as easy. Hood’s whole army did not numbeif'40,000 
men ; the Federal force which could be collected to oppose hina 
before he could reach Keiifcacky outnjimUbred him fourfold. 
Nashville was his immediate objiictive ; and at Nashville 
Thomas — the equal of Meade and Hancock, if not of Grant 
and Sherman, reinforced by the last named, and empow'erefl 
to call uj) \vliat<iv(!r troops he required from the scattered forces 
in Kentucky, Tiinnessoe and klississip})! — awaikidllood’s attack 
behind entrenchments whi(;h only a Oontederate army, unless 
enormously suiit'rior in strength to the defenders, w'ould have 
dreamed of assailing. 

tSherman determined to rcjieat on a far greater scale, but 
at incomparably less risk, the famous fiank march of Lord 
Kaglan. He had to cut loose, like^^ord Raglan, fropa his base 
and march to a new one ; but he had not, like Lord Raglan, 
a beaten but .still very formidable army before hini, a strong 
fortress on his fiank ; and, instead, of a virtual desert, he had 
to mai;ph through a rich ajid fertile country to xvM,oh u secure 
base and abundant supplies prepared for him by the Federal 
fleet. With the million soldiers at his*commaud it W'as 
for Mr. Lincoln to oppose threefold numbers to each of*Uie 
small armies into which the total Confederate force, scarcely 
numbering 250,000 men, w’as of necessity broken up. Eairt 
of the lyississippi the Confederates had perhaps 70,000 m^ 
in Virginia, ^,4)00 ^in Tennessee, scattered bodies of cavalry 
and infantry ^hich caAuot ha>ve amounted to 15,000 men in 

' F F li • 
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the South-West ; garrisons at Mobile, Savannah and Charles- 
ton just strong enough to deter the Federal forces in their 
immediate neighbourhood from attempting to storm these 
towns. Such was the position on November 12, when, with 
. at least 60,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry and a powerful 
artillery, leaving Atlanta in ashes, Sherman commenced his 
march to the sea, utterly devastating, as he passed, a tract 
of country some forty miles in width, encountering levies 
amounting on different occasions to some 6,000 or 6,000 men, 
but having*, as he well knew, nothing like a substantial enemy 
in his front. On December 13 ' ho reached and summoned 
Savannah. Hardee, who commanded there with a force 
utterly inadequate to resist .one-half of Sherman’s army — 
aided as it was by a Federal fleet Ivhicli, if more adventurous, 
should have rendered the city unttaiable — after a defence 
intended chiefly to delude the enemy as to his intentions, 
withdrew his forces towards Charleston. The completeness 
of his success reflects the highest credit on Sherman’s per- 
ception of facts, but no military glory attaches to. a military 
promenade through a country which contained not 10,000 
men capable of bearing arms. Sherman took or burned 
20,000 bales of cotton, ten million pounds of corn, and a pro- 
portionate quantity of meat, bread, coffee, soap, sugar and 
salt, Kilpatrick, who commanded the cavalry, boasted that 
a track forty miles broad ^as marked by the brick chimneys 
he had burned, and by no other sign of human habitation. 
The vaunt would seem exaggerated, were it not flilly borne 
out by contemporary ev/dences. These were the achieve- 
ments on .which Northern Generals appear to have relied 
for approval ' and reward ; these the means of subjugation 
on which the Federal Government, with a million and a half 

A 

of soldieRS under arms, chose to rely. The Confederacy was 
to be exhausted by devastation rather than conquered in fair 
fight ; by driving aged men, refined and delicate ladies, and 
tenderly nurtil^d children and young girls to seek e(^elter in 
w^oodsiAfind swamps, to feed on roots and acorns^ and auch 
remnants of their harvests as had escaped the' invader. 
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The temper of the time may be seen in the despatches, in 
such books as Hans Breitmann and the Biglow Papers. The 
tone of Sherman’s, and still more of Grant’s, minions, written 
after years of reflection, is wholly different. The treatment of 
France by the exasperated Prussian soldiery of 1814-15 and 
1870-71 was tenderness itself beside the conduct of the 
Federal armies towards a people of the same blood and speech, 
who fought solely and exclusively in self-defence. At every 
point the warfare waged by the North upon the South finds 
not precedent or parallel, but striking and glarmg contrast, 
in every other war of recent days between civilised coipbatants. 
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CHAPTER XXTT. 

nCAMPATGN OF Till! JAMKfl. 

Grant’s First liesort to Brnte Numbers — Why Effective in Virginia — Its Stra- 
tegic Failure —Wi Mr in c^s, Spottsylvanvi, Cold Harbour — Grant Dcfoaied 
in every Battle, and in the Campaign. 

Meanwhile the Army of the Potomac had been engaged 
in a very different .conflict. No jjiodern soldier, unless we 
except Napoleon, was ‘more reckless of human suffering, 
more lavish ^of human life to little puri^ose, than Grant. 
Throughout his last year of warfare he relied primarily on 
thc'-bruto force of limitless numbers, and chose to depend not 
on strategic skill but on sheer attrition ; on wearing out the 
narrowly limited strdligth of the Confederate army by battles 
whose only effect was to kill and wound 20,000 Confederates 
who could not he replaced, at the sacrifice of thrice as many 
Federal soldiers whose places were immediately filled. The 
apologists of this policy, while extenuating its ruthlessness, have 
failed to mark the confession of inferiority it involved. Its 
adopfxon was a silent admis’sion that nothing was to bo hoped 
from his own generalship as opj)OBcd to Lee’s, no reliance to 
be placed on the quality of his troops ; that numbers must 
make up for morale, and Confederate heroism* be compen- 
sated by bouniJlcss waste of Federal lives. He had shown 
himself, in tlie campaigns of Fort Donelson and Vicksburg, 
a capable ifnot U brilliant stratt^gist. The blunder of Shiloh, 
where, with^ double numbers within a day’s march, he bad 
fought and been beaten on equal terms, had proved him no 
match for Sydney Johnston ; and the fruitlessncss of the next 
day’s victory seems to rank him decidedly below Beauregard. 
The .opening of the Virginian campaign Svas iparked “bj' all 
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bis profostjional defects, and by none of tbe niui^bt into 
css(mtial conditions displayed at Donelson and Yicksburg. 
Fjvcn Ins successful circuit to the rear of the latter had been 
preceded and forced upon him by the failure of a jwevioiis 
bhtndoring attempt, as bis sieges operations were reluctantly 
resorted to after the sanguinary def(>at of two desperate as- ' 
saults. In a word, his first appeal was always to naked force 
and brute numbers; and oiily when beaten in open light did 
be fall back on strategy. This must have been the mean- 
ing of the speech be is said to have addressed to Meade on 
first superseding him, that 'be never manieiivred ’ if, in- 
deed, CJrant ever stoo 2 >ed to such a vn.unt. 

llis campaign bad been invctidt'd in tlu- early H])ring b}'^ 
an attemided surjn-iso on^ llic1nnt)nd, ii^ wbitdi Kilpati’ick, 
before bis transfer to Sbel^lf^ln, Ifntk’i' a.nd Colonel Dablgren 
— the son of the famoiis Admiral — bad been emj)loy(‘d. Papesrs 
taken on the latter, and imnK;<l lately jdiotograidied, showed 
that the' main object of tb(i i)lot and (.‘xpedition .was the biyn- 
ing of'“tbe^ Confederate cai^ital and the capture or murder of 
President Davis and bis Cabiinit. liwblgren was shot in 
attomiDting a retreat, and the lajst ()f the exiieditions were 
ignoniiniously driven off. This is the substantiated fact 
around which a mass of falsehood ftn both sides has accreted, 
liichmond journals imblished absurd exaggerations of a design 
sufficiently atrocious in itself ; Federal writers retiiliated by 
accounts totally false of the indigititics inflicted on Dahl^jren’s 
corpse.' , 

Grant’s jilan w'as not so devoid of skill as, owing chiefly to 
his own language, it has been reprdfeenl ed. Jiutle'", with a force 
of 30*000 men and a si^dk-r fox* second in ^'Otlnnnnd, was 

' Mr. Draper I'epeats tlie latter faliieliuoil. The truth iu tliat Dati1{{ren was 
buried like ari^ othcir oflicer killed in potion. Tb^ paper 4aken on his body, of 
which a photo|?raphed copy was immediately sent by the Confedwrate (roveni- 
ment to the enemy's headquarters, proved to bo not that whifili his superiors 
had endorsed, but a modification thereof, in wliicli the critical gentonco had been 
inserted by himself. It is thoroughly in keeping with the passions ascribed by 
his admlt-ors to a gallant, excitable enthusiast of twenty-one, happily saved by a 
soldier^s dq^thjrom an infamy which should justly have attzy^hed to his civilian 
teachers rather tjjan to tbei^ credulous pupil. — Davis, vol, ii. 
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instructed to act on the south side of Richmond and to cut. the 
railway between that city and the town of Petersburg, on the 
Appomattox, some twenty miles to the south. Later, Grant 
himself visited Butler, and instructed him to seize Petersburg 
and destroy the railroad to the southward, the main line of 
communication, supplies and retreat upon which the Army 
of Northern Virginia relied. On May 4 the main body of the 
Army of the Potomac, some 150,000 men, crossed the Bapidan 
'under the immediate command of Meade. It was divided into 
■ibur great infantry corps of 80,000 men each, with a vast 
body of cavalry consolidated into a corps under the command 
of Sheridan. Lee, with a total somewhat short of 60,000 men, 
still divided into three corps under Ewell, Hill and Longstreet, 
interposed betweei\ Richmond and this overwhelming host. 
The brilliant genius, the military instinct which never failed 
to anticipate the enemy’s moveinents, were never more signally 
displayed than in tliese last hopeless campaigns. Never were 
the. skill and devotion of his lieutenants, the inatchless quality 
of his troops, the stern sense of iiatriotism and military duty, 
the boundless at\iachiuent to their chief which inspired them, 
more gloriously exhibited. On May 5 began the three days’ 
fighting in what was called the Wilderness, a vast tract of 
tangled forest, part of which had been the battle-ground of 
Chancellorsville. The Federal army was completely defeated 
by the sheer hard fighting of an enemy at first outnumbered 
by thcec to one, and afterw*cu-ds by five to two. Unhappily, 
Longstreet was severely wounded and withdrawn 4or some 
time from active service. Again the Federal army tried to 
turn the Confederate right,' and agaiii found Lee across their 
road at Spotts^^vania. Hero again 'the sixth day of very hard 
fighting, as Grant described it, ended on May 10 with a com- 
plete repulse, w'hich Grant represented as ‘much in his favour.’ 
The battik was renewed on the 12th, and at a cost of 10,000 
men Hancocl^ effected a lodgment in a single advanced work 
of the Confederates. Throughout this fighting that General 
had borne the brunt; but, like M’Clellan, Hancock, thmigh no 
politician, was suspected of Democratic ipclihatio^st and limugh 
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certdinly the third liest officer in the Federal army, very pos- 
sibly lacking nothing but the opportunity studiously denied 
him to rival Grant or Sherman, he with difficulty forced his 
way to the command of a corps, and was never allowed to rise 
higher. Again Grant moved to the North Anna ; again Lee ^ 
anticipated and completely outgeneralled him, placing his 
army in an impregnable position between the two wings of his 
antagonist ; each of them far superior to the intervening force, 
but each of them taught by reiterated, severe and recent 
punishment that no such numerical superiority ffould render 
them a match for the veterans of the Virginian army. Both 
Generals and both armies acted on the assumption that 85,000 
or 40,000 Confederates woul<| overpower 70,000 Fedcrals, 
before the remaining 70,0C0 could crush the containing force 
of 20,000. 

Sheridan had been wasting and destro 3 dng, this time the 
legitimate objects of such r'aids, stores arid roads, and had had 

an encounter with an inferior force of Confederates under 

' * ^ 

Stuart. IJc boasted with little reason of a victory, but gained 
more than a victory could have given hilh, more perhaps than 
the destruction of half his corps would have countervailed, in 
the death of General Stuart, assassinated rather than fairly 
killed by a Federal fugitive whose life he had spared. Butler 
meanwhile had established himself in the Confederate lines 
at Drury’s Bluff or Fort Darling. But on May 16 Beauregard 
brought up the scattered forces he bad been able to coUbet in 
North and South Carolina, according to the most extravagant 
Federal estimates less than one-half of Butler’s strength, 
attacked him in the captured works, and hurled him Lack into 
his own entrenchments at Bermuda Hundred-»-j>rote(’ted by a 
Federal fleet. Here Beauregard actually imprisoned a Federal 
army half as large as' Lee’s whole force. Tile latter, with all 
the reinforcements that could be brought up to support it, 
never exceeded 60,00D men. 

Grimt, who had pledged himself to ‘ flght it out on this line 
— i.e. to take Bichmond from the north-east — ‘ if it took him 
th& whole summer,’ delivered another desperate attack upon the 
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Confederates, .on finding them again across his fror^t at Cold 
Harbour, a few miles north-east of Richmond. The field was 
a narrow plateau whose descending flanks were thinly covered 
with branchless pines. Across the jilateau ran a ditch and 
, parapet resembling a child’s mimic entrenchment in the sand. 
An English girl of seven on a Shetland pony would have leaped 
it. A few hundred feet in rear was a ravine out of wliich no 
beaten army could have extricated itself without ruinous loss.’* 
Behind the slight i)arai)et, strengthened on the flanks by some- 
what stronger works, the Confederate soldiers biy or crouched 
— they could not kneel. Grant V)n June 8 hurled against 
them the whole- of his army. In half an hour that army was 
driven back, leaving the grounid covered, to within a hundred 
yards of the trenches, with 8,000 (kiad tlnd wounded. 

Enraged by this last and mos't humiliating disaster. Grant 
furiously insisted on the renewal of the attack. He did not, 
as would most Confcdei*ate Generals under like circumstances, 
offer to lead it ; and his officers and men, from the highest to 
the low’est, absolutely refused to stir. During the desperate 
fighting in the WildStness, the Confederates lost for a tune 
a critical position. Again and again they rush.od forward to 
regain it, and were hurled back by an enveloping fire. It was 
absolutely necessary to recover the lost groxind at any cost, 
and Lee came to the front : ‘ I will lead you myself.’ The 
brigade refused to move. A murmur j)rescntly rose, a murmtu* 
swelliftg into a shout, ‘ Leo to the rear ! ’ ‘ General,’ said the 

Brigadier, ‘go to your i)roi)er place ; the men will^not advance 
till they see you in safety. Then we promise to drive out the 
enemy.’ Lee rehictantly turned his bi'idlo ; the men rushed 
forward amrivoi)! their word. So' signally were the characters 
of the two commanders, the feeling of the two armies, con- 
trasted within a ‘single month .•■* • 

Thus, in the canii)aign north of the James, Grant had been 

- I speak from personal examination, and conversation on the spot witVi one 
who shared the fight. 

® This story is told in two slightly differing forms, and ascribed to two 
different brigades.* It may, of course, have happenql twice, thuU unable to 
decide*’tbe point, 1 give no names or details open to question. 
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completely and deoisivcly defeated ; lie had lost in killed and 
wounded a number variously estimated at from 60,000 to 
100,000 men without gaining' a mile towards his ultimate 
objective, without coming a step nearer to the base lie was 
finally driven to adopt. The Army of Northern Virginia had 
inflicted a long scries of defeats on forces twice or thrice 
as strong, and had disabled more than their own number of 
the enemy. Judged by itself, the campaign was deeply dis- 
creditable to the beaten Oenei’al. ^J’he Confederate loss 
certainly did not exceed one-fourth, in all proljability not 
one-sixth, of that inflicted on the enemy ; but while? Grant’s 
losses wore immediately matle uj) by reinforcements, the 
strength tif the Confederacy Wjis strained to the utmost to 
maintain the total of •Lee’^ army, and after Cold Harbour it 
Avas imjiossible to recruit it\o any extent. 

On June 10, and again at a later period, Butler with a 
large army of cavalry and infantry, released by the com- 
putsory withdrawal of Beauregard’s small coiitaining fortje, 
made anotljer attack on Petersburg. Her mep from eighteen 
to fifty were in the army ; her boys alRl greybeards turned 
out to the suiiport of the few regular troops available for her 
defence, and the overwhelming hordes of the enemy were 
ignominionsly repulsed. The littfe church of that small 
country town contains a tablet to the memory of those citizens 
of Petersburg who perished on this occasion. Scarcely one 
was between seventeen and fifty, and after the war mRny a 
schoolboy’s empty sleeve or wooden leg bore testimony that 

he had already done a man’s duty in defence of his birthplace. 

• 

* I btlicvc the real loss to ha^ bjen larger than the lowest cfC tl'ese figures 
— say, 70,000. Grant ])uts it at 40,000 I one of the very few T^ptancos in which 
he ventures to support by Jigures his loose general assertion tliat the Federal 
victories were not due to overwhelming numbers, ^he figures I have given - 
few of whicli Grant would have ventured to dispute — dispose ofTsi statement 
p^'iina facie improbable. Tlie Federals liad threefold and later tenfold numbers ; 
they could choose the point of attack ; the Confederates were necessarily dis- 
persed to watch every endangered part. Wliat did the North do with these 
advantage ? I have shown, in each case, what the numbers were. When 
Grant exploit 1;^ contradifts nic„ it is as to the Confederate atrength, of which 
he had no specialjtuowledge.# 
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On June 15 the Federal army reached and c^seed the 
James, while Grant proceeded to Bermuda Hundred to pre* 
pare for the capture of Petersburg. The total of the Con* 
federate forces in Virginia did not reach 80,000 men, of 
whom not 60,000 fell back with Lee into the linos which 
now covered Bichmond, Petersburg, and the railway between 
them, lines ultimately stretched to thirty miles and defended 
by a total strength of 1,500 men per mile of parapet. Be- 
sides 120,000 infantry under Grant’s own command and 
Sheridan’s ,huge cavalry force, the Federals had Butler’s 
army, between 30,000 and 40,000 ; • a third force varying 
from 10,000 to 25,000 men in the Valley ; and a fourth in 
Western Virginia, which aim 9 d at Stanton and Lynchburg, 
and threatened Lse’s communications to the westward, as 
Butler should have cut the only southward line. 

On May 15 Sigel, moving up the Shenandoah with some 
10,000 men, was encountered at Newmarket by Breckenridge 
with a small Confederate force, and routed. Averill and 
Crook, who coipmanded in Western Virginia, were as com- 
pletely, if less iguomlniously, beaten. Sigel was removed and 
succeeded by Hunter. Breckenridge having been withdrawn, 
and there being nothing deserving the name of an army in his 
front. Hunter ventured to advance, achieved what he called a 
victory at Piedmont, and, joined by Crook and Averill, pro- 
ceeded with 20,000 men to seize Lexington and burn part of 
the town, and especially ^he Virginian Military College, its 
buildings and library. A Confederate force less -than half 
his own strength being despatched to meet him, Htmter fled 
precipitately into Western Virginia, unpursued, but leaving 
his road strewn with dead or worn-out horses, and Vor the 
time almost dismounting his cavalry. 

A force of albove 160,000 men was closing from the east 
and south upon the defences of Bichmond and Petersburg, the 
latter so hastily thrown up, the whole so long and so feebly 
manned, that the better their character is underst^d, the 
stranger it seems that the one army should hk.ve'held them 
for ■months, tbe oilier flinched from* an imniediaie "attack. 
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They wer^ atJjest a mere line of ditch and parapet, strength* 
ened here and there by open redoubts, eight to ten feet in 
height and perhaps twelve or fifteen in thickness at the base. 
The besieging armies had everywhere within a few miles inlets 
and harbours commanded by their fleet, affording impregnable 
shelter to their magazines and refuge in case of partial dis* 
aster. Bichmond lay immediately on the northern bank of 
the James, which thence flowed almost directly southward. 
Petersburg was similarly situated on the south of the Appo- 
mattox, which fell a few miles below into the estuary of the 
James. Along its southerly bank ran the railway to Lynch- 
burg. To the south ran the Weldon railroad, communicating 
with the Carolinas. From Richmond, the Danville railway 
intersected or joined the Lynchburg line. ^ 

On June 14 another tftterapt was made on Petersburg, 
which seemed to contain no force capable.of offering resistance. 
But the Federals failed to push on, a palt of the Confederate 
a^y came up, and after three days’ fighting,- during which 
Grant jfiurjied up vast reinforcements, the Fjiderals were re- 
pulsed with the loss of 9,000 men. On June 21 they attempted 
to push round to the south-west of Petersburg and cut the 
Weldon railroad. General Hill’s corps, less than 20,000 strong, 
fell upon the Second and Sixth Federal corps in the course of 
this movement. Hancock, who should have been in com- 
mand, had been disabled by a wound, and the Federals were de- 
feated in the open field on the 22rfd and 28rd by an enerdy not 
more than half as strong, with a loss of 4,000 men. Wilson’s 
cavalry, pushing far to the south, escaped the Confederates, 
and cut up a* considerable part of*, the Weldon .md Danville 
railroads. In his retreat ^Wilson was encountered by an 
inferior force, and routed with the loss of all his artillery and 
trains and fully 1,000 men* His achievements, easy as 
they were, must have been grossly exaggerated ;.for in three 
weeks the injured railways were in working order. 

Tb^ besieging army dared not assault the Confederate 
lines, and' proceeded to counter-entrench itself and push a 
regular fine of works^, much stronger than those to which 
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they were opposed, to the south and west, with a view of 
ultimately reaching the Ai)pomattox, completely enclosing the 
garrison of Petersburg, and falling on • the rear of the Army 
of Jlorthern Virginia. At the point where the two lines ap- 
proached nearest they were divided only by a deep ravine. 
Here, on the north-east of Petersburg, a mine had be(!n dug 
right under the Confederate lines, with a shaft 'five feet in 
dian^eter and a latersil gjillery running for eighty feet under 
the Confederate defences. On July 30, at 8.80 a.m., this mine 
was to bo oxidoded, and the exjdosion to be follow'ed by an 
assault sustained by .50,000 jneiiyiequal to the whole Confede- 
rate army guarding the twenty-five miles <)f defensive w'orks 
round Eichmond and Petersburg. Between the assailants 
and the town there, was an uutenanted hill sheltering the latter 
from view, and a Confederate foVt-e of at most a few hundred 
men. Burnside’s corps were to form the advance ; the actual 
storming force, some 10,000 strong, was led by General Ledlie. 

-Eight thousand pounds of powd(;r exploded with an_ effect 
w'hich appalled both armies, and paralysed ev('ry Tnan on 
either side for soroe^^five minutes. To the astounded Con- 
federates it seemed as if the Day of Judgment had arrh'ed 
without warning. 'I’lie whole atmosplu'rc was one sheet of 
fiame ; two hundred feet of their works were blown to atoms, 
with their artilh;ry and half a Virginian regiment. The* 
stormers rushed in, followed by a negro brigade, better 
qualified to enhance the lloi-rors of the storm than for any 
military purpose. Ten thousand men held the {jap , on their 
le& flank were a few disorganised Confederates, in their front 
no obslacle whatever. Forty thousand comrades were at their 
back. But tljoy did not advance. One General was* not to 
be found, another was hiding in a bombproof; their chief 
was sending rarassages to the Jront to know why they did 
not move, to the rear to assure Meade that they could not 
move. ‘ What hinders you ? ’ asked Meade indignantly ; and 
Burnside had no reply. Hour after hour passed. T,he Con- 
federates had no reinforcements within reach ; only a few 
hundred men stocjd fast on the flank of the ^iriny tfiat was 
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yelling, shouting, howling and hanging back in full possession 
of their lines. Why did not Burnside go to the front and 
learn for himself why his men did not move ? None can say. 
Longstreet or ITancock, if blocked by the division that held 
the gap, would have poured a whole corps over the lines on 
their flank. Meanwhile a Confederate brigade was falling 
back umn hy man from a distant part of the lines, lest their 
movemc-nt should be disccx*ned by the enemy and the posi- 
tion tlK'.y had alxandoned carried without resistance. At 
last, long after tlie day ha,d broken, the Iicad of a grey column 
was discerned moving tlirotf^h a covertid way that* skkted the 
height above mentioned. They deployed, received a scattering 
volley from the ten tlmusand in tlicirfront, and poured in their 
own fire. Down came the; bayonets, and long steel-tipped 
lin(> cliarged a fivefold foifcfc, hnrled'it in panic confusion 
through the cratin', down tluV glacis, oyer the edge of the 
ravine; and theii' fell h}ick, <iiuable to mme without treading 
oil wounded, fiyiifU* trampled or smothered enemies, and re- 
gains I their lines. 

Such was the exploit which has croWiied General Mahone 
with a fame that no suhseciuent errors can obscure ; such the 
darkest disgrace incuiTed by the Army of the Potomac. The 
whole story is sirajily inexi)li<table. What })ower had smitten 
10,000 Federal sohliers with moral paralysis, their corps 
commander witli imlascility, and his able superior with such 
weakness or slowness of judgment •Ifchat he failed to repak the 
astounding errors of his suboi'dinates, no court-martial could 
discover, no historian can venture to pronounce. The Con- 
federates with.moro than usual reason ascribed th<'ir ueliver- 
ance, \fhen to human eyes all hope was lost„t6*thi direct 
intervention of the God of Battles. Burnside received leave of 
absence. Subordinate defaulter’s were inore ueverely visited. 
Four or five thousand Federals were killed, wounded or cap- 
tured, and Grant himself could only deplore that an assault 
which promised such a brilliant success had terminated in 
disaster.* 

This sfivePc^checli segms to have cured Gran! of his taste 
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out on aj^e, 

,«?ibeij^i^ .^laray strongly posted ac^dsB 

‘l!d8'1];^t^^ttt6 UQ&ci^yer to ‘gain nothing tliat could not more 
easily ^ be \^&ciut seriojaS 'fighting. During the 
autumn and "winter the Army of the Potomdc fought, with the 
spade rather than with the rifle. Its operations ' were slow, 
uninteresting, i%lorious, but* all thet*!aiore critical and decigive. 
Its cavalry wasted the country from which Lee drew supplies ; 
itff'''*mfantpr, turning by force of overwhelming numbers the 
right flank of an enemy compelled to occupy a line of some 
thirty miles, pushed gradually fprward to the west, cutting 
tha Confederate lines of communication, entrenching itself 
across them, and slowly but surely working its way to the 
south bank of the Appomattox above Petersburg. Having 
reached this pomt it Ivould be ‘able to strike Lee’s army in 
rear and cut his wjjt line of retreat. Its programme was im- 
peded by several sharp encounters, in nearly all of which it 
was worsted; but every defeat was retrievted by irresistible 
numbers. The Weldon railroad was cut, and a line of strongly- 
manned counter-entrinchments gradually enclosei the gswrri- 
son of Petersburg. This consisted of Hill’s coi-ps. Lee, 
transferring his immediate presence to each threatened point 
of his lines, always anti6ipated the moment of danger, and 
65,000 men kept 180,000 * at bay. 

There was no moment, from September to April, at which 
a vigorous attack in forcife could , not have broken through 
those thinly guarded lines ; none certainly at which two or 
three such attacks at different points, distractihg the atten- 
tion and dividing the scknty force of the Virginian army, 
must not ttaye been successful. . Grant speaks with singular 
naivete of hi^' original fear of the enemy, of the lessons during 
his earliest operations in the. West which taught him that 
the enemy was as much afraid of him, and implicitly ascribes 
his ultimate success to the fact that he* was not, as his pirede- 
cesBors had been with reason, mortally afraid of General Lee. 
But if he is to be judged by his actions, the defeats of the 
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WilderiioBs, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbour and tbe so-callod 
Crater had imi>reBscd him with a sense of inferiority, a belief 
in the practical invincibility of the Army of Northern Virginia 
and its renowned Commander-in-chief, quite as. iu*ofonnd as 
that which had kept Burnside inactive bn the Ila 2 )j»ahannoek, 
had i)aralj^sed Hooker at Chancellorsville, and had i^revcnted 
M’Clcllau and Meade from molesting Lee’s ^^fe.trtiat from the 
fields of Antictam and Gettysburg. He overrated Lee’s 
strength, it would se<im, by at least one-third ; he knew 
that the forces under his own immediate command, to say 
nothing of those which hg could call u]) at any moment, 
outninnberiid his antagonist's by more! than two to one. The 
real disjjroiiortion was very much greater. 

The same odds wesre, thought essenf,ial find genei*ally 
secured, the same tacit ackAOwledgmcifit of ^e ijiuility of the 
Confederate soldiery was made, in other. ciud for the moment 
much more exciting and interesting, rf not more critical 
fields. Even in ‘Virginia the scene of action; the military 
intert'st^f the conflict, shifts from retersbur^ and llichmond 
to the Valley of the Shenandoah, limiter’s force, given by 
Federal returns at from 2(5,000 to 32,000 mi'ii, had — at the 
mere apiiroach of Early find J3r(.'ckeuridge, wdiose total can 
never have reached 18,000, and ^irobably never exceeded 
12,000 or 15,000— fled across the Alh'ghanies into "Wfestern 
Virginia. Sweeinng other forces of the enemy before him. Early 
cleai’ed the Valley, enteretl Mainland, collected jirovisions 
and forage, levied contributions, defeated General ^Vallace at 
Monocacy, aftd bn July 11 actually jqipeared before the en- 
trcnchniouts of Washington. Thaf city was now . o strongly 
fortifies that a serious attacL# uiion its works .->00111 to 

require a larger force than the whole of the* Virjfiuian armies 
could muster. They could haye Keen htTld by^tho untrained 
defenders of Bunker’s Hijl against such sudden aksault as 
Early could have attempted. But once more the sight of 
Confederate uni forme on the left bank of the Potomac sjiread 
panic throughout the North. The Government jiiteously called 
for helii, dndTtwo corps ^^tached from the Army of the Potomac 
VOL. u. o a 
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entered Washington in time to revive the spirit of the 
frightened Cabinet, and dispense "with the services of the 
yet more frightened militia and reserves who garrisoned the 
eapital, before Early could take advantage of their dismay. 
The Confederate General was of course unaware of their 
condition. No veteran soldier was likely to reidise such 
panic demoralisation on the part of men with arms in their 
hands. Moreover, on actually arriving before it, he saw that 
Washingt^ had been reinforced. The troops in his front 
were not thg raw levies, half-trained recruits and confused 
detachments which had formed ,the garrison when he com- 
menced his march up the Valley. Consulting his able lieu- 
tenants, ho came to the just conclusion that he con Id not 
possibly force the powerful works before him without a 
loss which must expose his armyvi to total destruction if mot 
or subsequent!^ assailed by a disciplined force. He fell 
back, slowly and u’lKJSolutely followed, carrying with him a 
lar;"e amount of much-needed supplies, having reshod and 
pai'tly rcelothed his troo 2 )S at the exi)ense of the enemy f” re- 
crossed the river and^returned down the Valley. (Jrook, with 
forces largely exceeding Early’s, followed the retiring Con- 
federates, encountered them at Kernstown, near Winchester, 
and was completely defeated. Early’s cavalry cut the telc- 
graphijlincs in several directions, swept into Pennsylvania and 
demanded a ransom in gold or greenbacks from Chambers- 
burgo When refused the ^town was burned. The frenzy of 
rage and terror excited by this one act of unquestionably 
righteous rei)risal through the Northern and Border States 
was natural enough. For the declamation of i)arty, and 
e8j)ecially of rnilitary, historians ,it is less easy to find ^cuse. 

, So great ‘ was Ahe terror excited by Early’s position and 
achievements ^^at 'Grant himself — who, with the excep- 
tion of Sherman, the only victoriqus and the last available 
General at Mr. Lincoln’s disposal, was "practically absolute in 
military matters — resolved to detach Sheridan to take the com- 
mand in the Valley, overwhelm Ear ^^ and render the route by 
which WashiiS^ton had been repeatedly threatened uftavailable 
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for the future to Confederate armies. Federal returns show 
that the force under Sheridan’s command amounted to scarcely 
less than 70,000 men. He himself estimated the enemy’s 
strength at little more than 20,000, but did not dare to attack 
till that force should be weakened by detachments recalled 
to the defence of Eichmond. He lay inactive, wasting and 
plundering the country within his reach, till September 16, 
when he learned that Early’s force had been reduced, by 
the recall of a large x>art of his infantry and Sj^e of his 
cavalry, to a total of at most 15,000 men, and that these 
numbers were scattered alo^jg a line of undue length to the 
northward of Winchestt^r. Sheridan must have been weak- 
ened, if it be true that he had only thrice the force opposed 
tc him. On September 19 j\'as ^ught the l)p,ttle of W-nchestcr 
or of Opequan Creek ; in *which, aft6r a desperate defence 
against a front and flank movement, tl^e Confederates gave 
way. The Federals lost 5,000 killed, wounded and missing ; 
the Confederates Ubout 4,000, of whom 2,000 wfere prisoners 
cut off by the ovorwhelmiiig numbers of the enemy.® Early fell 
back on Fisher’s Hill, some ten miles t» the southward ; and 
here Sheridan for the first time used with true strategic 
skill his numerical advantage, openly threatening the Con- 
federate army with a far superior fbree, while marching one 
equal to its whole strength upon its left flank and rea»i On 
September 21 he attacked in front, while one-third of his 
army, akeady concealed in the Cuiifederate rear, burstrirom 
its ambuscade. The victory was complete. No troops in the 
world could 'have stood or retreated in order when caught in 
such a trap. . This victory of 46,000 •men over icwor than 
16,00(rwas received with* a* burst of somow^jjat •undignified 
exultation not only by Mr. Lincoln but bj* Grafit and Sher- 
man themselves. As much ppwder wad firet^wa^ in boast- 
ful salutes as had been expended on the field. From the 
mouths of fifteen hundred guns the President and Lieutenant- 
General^proclaimcd 4;hat one Confederate soldier was worth 

' * Soish.is th| authentic FedS|)il account. The value of -lljr. Draper’s narra* 
iive is again illus^ated by hi% adding 50 per cent, to these figures. . 

a a i 
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throe Fodorals. But if threefold numbers could secure 
victory, thi’cefold nnuibers could be placed at th<‘ command 
of ev<"ry I’^'deral General. 

The use made of the victory was consist<int and cha»'ac- 
toristic. By orders from Grant himself, Hheridan wasted the 
whole Valley. It was t^ie boast of the North ‘ that if a crow 
wanted to Hy down that Valh>y he must carry his iirovisions 
with him.’ The richest and most prosperous rof^ion soutli of 
the Potomac was deliberately turned into a dest'rt. Sluiridan 
reported that he had destroyed 2,000 barns filled witli wheal, 
hay and> ftu'miug impleiiKints, seventy mills filled witli flour 
and wheat, more than -1,000 cattle and 3,000 sb<>ep, and 
carried off a large number of liorses. This was perhaps his 
most^‘popular exploit, to which inoi^e than to his part hi intea*- 
cepting Lee’s retreat he owes hi.i subsequent fame and the 
command-in-chief of, the Eegu/ar Army of the Union. 

Early’s troops were by no means so demoralised as the 
enemy supposed, as ewn a vettiran army might well have been 
by such a defeat. After several indecisive combats, ir pitched 
battle w’as fought at (^edar Creek on October 10. Luring the 
first hours of that day the Federal army, dc'Spitii its vast 
superiority of strength, was decidedly worsted. The skill, 
daring and desperate detdianinatioii of the (Confederate attack 
hurled the enemy back at one i>oiut after another, ca]»turiug 
twenty-four guns and 1,100 prisoiuirs. But their strength 
was 1 ,’orn out by the cxcirtions wliich alone could have won 
succiiss on the offensive against such odds. 8her.idan, who 
had been absent during the first part of the fight, rallied his 
trooxis, and the exhausted 'Confederates gave way. Their loss 
scareely ex6eedcd 3, OCX), that of the victors was nearly double; 
a proportion” which, together with the retention of Early’s 
prisoners, shows hoW tremendous was the onslaught of the 
Confederates, how decisive the advantage which weakness 
prevented them from comjileting ; while' their loss of guns and 
of flags proves how completely they wens overwhelmed when 
once Sheridan brought his threefold numbers to bear. The 
Confederate c*ampaign was in itself fijially unsutceShful ; but 
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it had detached to the Valley forces thrice as gi-eat as Early’s, 
hcilpinj? to hold inactive the Anny of the Potomac, and had 
contributed more, perhaps, than even the severe defeats and 
tremendous losses of Grant’s first Virginian campaign to the 
despondency of the Northern people. 

That despondency reached its lowest point when, after 
thr(iatc)iing "Washington and foraying in Pcnnsjdvania and 
Maryland, a small Confederate' army kept l^iheridan’s enor- 
mous force at bay between Winchester and the I’otomac for 
S('ver{il wei'ks. About this time the j)rice of gold reached 250; 
the ])aper dollar, thtMmly currency of the Nortli, was worth but 
forty c<.-nts. In the worst crisis the jwice ran uj) to 270 and 
200 , and is said fit om^ fiwful nioment to have touch^l 800, 
threatening hfilf Wfill* Street, not to say l^ilf the firms of New 
York, Pbiliidelphia and Boston, with f)finkruptcy. The spc'cu- 
bitors ftw II ristfwere defi^ated by a niai>.,nvre of the Secretary 
of tin; Trc'asury, who at the'critical moment tlirew a vast quan- 
tity of gold bold tiythc h^ede.ral Gov(‘rnment upon the maijvct. 
Such all jntervf'ution in Stock Exchange ti’ansactions would 
elsewhei’e bo considered worse thfui qf»>i.“stionable ; but as the 
interests of party were conci’rned, as the ‘ Bears ’ took the 
sanguine or llepnblicfin, the ‘ Balls’ the despondent or Denio- 
crsitic. view of the situation, the ifiterference of the Federal 
Government on behalf of the former was fqJiilauded as at once 
a sharp financial trick and a stimulus to the iiatriotism of the 
Exchange. 

The victoiy of Sheridan contributed not a little to retrieve 
the dfimagdd credit of the Bepublican party, and their ex- 
travagant exultation may perhajis'be exjilained their sense 
of the® political iraiiort of an exploit by no m^irS remarkable 
in a military point of view. kir. Lincoln hfld no popular 
rival in Congress or in tho,AdminiHti*fition;^and Grant had 
yet to achieve the success which, justly or unjustly, plac.ed 
him indefinitely aboVc all military compfititors. In the Pre- 
sidentig.1 campaign* of 18(54, therefore, the former was once 
more the candidate of the Republicans ; the Democrats rallied, 
with real 04 affecteti enthusifism, around M’Clellan. But 
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nearly all the great Democratic States were either self-dis- 
franchised by secession, or erurfied under the iron heel of 
military despots like Dix, Schenk and Butler. An election, 
in which one candidate controlled several States hy naked 
, force, and admitted or excluded at pleasure the votes of 
others, was a political farce ; but it may be allowed that Mr. 
Lincoln was on the whole the honn jule choice of the States 
which voluntarily adhered to the Union. In November 1SG4 
he was chosen for a second term, to commence on March 4, 
IRG.*! ; and Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, an ex-tailor and 
stinop politician, was coinplimontt'd with the Vice-Presidency 
as the littest represcaitative of Southern llepublicanism whom 
the dominant ]>arty could select. Their choice was very 
limited ; and ‘ Andy * was at least honest. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE LAST CAMPAIGNS OP THE WESTEKN ARMIES. 

Hood’s Plan Fails ab initio Battle of Franklin— Battle of Nashville - Hood’s 
Army Destroyed-- Shornian’a Devastation of the CaroHnas^— Jolinstuu 
replaced in Command. 

Hoop, as has been said, had thrown himself upon Sherman’s 
communications, aud,»leawig Georgia an(l*the Carolmas unde- 
fended, had sti'ivon by an <aitack in rear, an approacli to the 
borders of Kentucky, to recall the invadiyg army from Atlanta. 
Mr. Davis repudiates his responsibility for a disaster due to the 
S.ifbstitution of Hood for Johnston. Sherman knew bow small 
must b5 t^ic force at Hood’s command, how ^ast an army, be- 
fore it could approach him, Thomas co*ld (follccst at Nashville. 
The entire strength at command of the lattc>r was fully 80,000. 
Hood’s nominal strength was 36,000 ; the force which he was 
actually able to bring into the .field in the decisive struggle 
did not exceed 27,000. The first serious battle was fought at 
Franklin, whither Schofield, commanding the advance of the 
Federal army, fell back ; and where he stood fast and bought 
to cover the concentration of Thomas. The Confederates 
attacked hiS entrenchments with that desperate valour which 
in this campaign, as in so many others, had to compensate for 
inferiority of numbers ami disadvantage of ^id^tiou. After 
several hours of hard fighting and tremendouS carnage, they 
had at nightfall achieved and, partially fetain^^ a commanding 
position, but at a sacrifice they could very ill afford ; and at 
midnight on Noveitfbcr 30 Schofield fell back to Nashville, 
havinp^ lost by his» own confession nearly 2,400 men. The 
desperate courage, and reckless devotion of the Confederates 
is sho>vn Oy, th(} list ^f cloven Confederate Generals killed or 
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woiindecl. Among the former was Cleburne, once a British 
l)rivate, and one of the best of Hood’s lieutenants. 

Thomas held an enormously strong and heavily fortified 
position round Nashville with iirohably 70,000, certainly more 
than 00,000, men. With fewer than 28,000 eflfeetivcjs it would 
' have been extreme rashness in Hood to atiacli. such a force in 
the open ; to attack it behind entrenchments and natural 
fortifications would have been sht'or madness. Yet if he (;ould 
not attack, it is diflicult to see with what intention he remained 
for many days in front of an army certainly twice if not thrice 
as strong.as iiis own, and sure to l^e reinforced, while he him- 
self was far beyond the reach of support. Ife threw up a 
scries of counter-works, a process which Thomas did not 
interrupt. Barly on the morning of.,Heoember 16 the Federal 
commander, moving out obli(juel;/j so as to striker tlie Con- 
hidi'.ratcs in flank, dtdivi'red a' giUKira.] attack. At nightfall 
the Confederates had been drivtai back, siftc'r hard but in- 
decisive lighting, from a jjart of their liiujs. On the next day, 
OTitflankcd and taken in left and almost in roar by an' enemy 
threatening to cut their last line of rc'treat, a,ssailtHl also in 
front at stivc'ral points by greatly supfTior numb('rs, the Coii- 
federate army was rather enveloped and crushed than broken, 
and the field was hopelessly if not iugloriously lost. Bouted 
they were not, as in their retreat they stood and fought 
whenever tluy reacluul a tenable position ; and it was not tUl 
IloceinJ)er 27 that, having ci’osstal the Tennessee, Hood found 
himself finally delivered from the enemy’s pursuit.* --General 
Thomas claimed to have taken 18,000 prisoners. Hood to have 
reassembled in the last days of the year more -than 18,000 
effectives. l\ohably Hood’s total loss -- killed, woundeh and 
missing — was less than the number of pi’isoners claimed by 
his antagonist, ^ut it 'amounted to ne,arly half of his army ; 
and it may be doubted whether more, than 10,000 men of that 

* Draper claims that the Confederate army had befen ‘annihilated.’ Another 
Federal estimate alleges that of the 28,000 men engf^god at Nashville 25,000 
afterwards reinforced Johnston’s army in South Carolina. The tritth is of 
course intennudiate between these two contradictor , 51 cxtrav^gaiipps, both 
inspired by the same hvAz,' 
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which had been the main Confederate anny of the Sotith- 
West were over again available for active sc-rvice. Thomas’s 
losscis at Nashville were sot down at 3,000, of whom only 400 
wore killed ; a i)ro 2 iortion which, as ho can have; lost no 
prisoners, throws doubt ii 2 >on all his figures. His total loss 
during the campaign exceeded 10,000 men. 

On Februai’y 1, 1801, Sherman, with more than 60,000 
men, commenced his northward inarch through tlio Carolinas, 
a march whose lirst and chief object was the ruin of the State 
which had incurred the vindictive hatred of the Northern 
2 ieo 2 dc and (loveruunint. lie commenced the work of devas- 
tation as soon as his army entered Bontli (Carolina. On 
February 7 (Jeneral Wlieeler wrpte to General Howard : ‘ If the 
tioops of your army be rcqum*d to disce^itinue bur.iing the 
houses of our citiviens, I •s\ill discfinlinuo burning cotton.’ 
Sherman rfplied that ho had given orders not to burn the 
houses which W(!re inhabite'd by ])eace-ful 'citizens, and thought 
liis orders were obeyed, though the ollii^crs of his own awny 
have bcfluyi witness to the cemtrary.® But^his true intent 
b('trayed itself in the desdaration tlu# all Southern cotton 
was ‘tainted with treason’ since Becember 1860, and ‘lawful 
2 )rize of war.’ Along his whole line of march his army was 
attended by numerous bands of incendiaries, foraging, 2Jillag- 
ing and burning oh their own aitcount. Hardee was com- 
manding in Charleston, and Beauregard was doing his best to 
collect an army. Wade IIam2iton, who had been detached to 
the rescue of his native State, and WluHder were unable to 
offer s(‘rious*resistance, and Sherman without a battle reached 
Columbia, the ca 2 )ital of the State, *and oiie of the most beau- 
tiful efties in the South. 

Wade Ham 2 )ton denies that ho burned flie cotton, to 
which the destruction of tljc city has beo^ ascribed by 

Sherman’s aiiologists. His word is entitled to fiill confi- 

» 

® Drajier, vol. iii. p, 54^?. Also Slierman’s contemporary letters, and 
Scribner’ s^6V/T7?prt7f7??..<{, vo^. x. p. 3f>. As to cotton, see Memoirs^ vol. ii. p. 264, 
etc. The quoted despatches are full of sncli phrases as ‘Wo have swept t%c 
count nj tccU fxim Savannah to here’ (WiJniin^^ton), and •other evidence of 
wilful and wliolct^lc de^truetTon and xnHa^e. 
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dence ; the more so that, save for the danger to the town, it 
would have been his duty to burn what otherwise would bo 
seized by the enemy as prize of war. After Sherman had 
entered the place a number of private houses were fired and 
the city burned to ashes. From tins disgrace he strove 
to clear himself at Hampton’s expense. It is certain that 
the fires were lighted, and those who attempted to rescue their 
houses were driven back by his soldiers with the sanction of 
their officers ; clear that Sherman made no attempt to restrain 
and no serious effort to punish acts he afterwards thought it 
prudent to disown.* 

Hardee was compelled to evacuate Charleston. The 
Federal officer in command of the beleaguering forces sent 
a party to hoist the Federal flag- on Fort Sumter at nii'ie 
A.M. on the fourth anniverftary bf the first action forced on 
the Confederate States with a parade which, under the circum- 
stances, was hardly dignified or soldierly. On February 22 
Kilpatrick reiiorted that eighteen of his men, taken in the 
act of robbery and pillage, had l>oen killed, or, as lie called 
it, murdered, by Wade Hampton’s cavalry. The killing of 
armed soldiers under any circumstances was of course fully 
justifiable. No one knew better than Sherman himself that 
it could in no case be a crime, much less a murder, and in 
ordering the execution of eighteen Confe'derate prisoners in 
retaliation he committed what the universal usages of war 
brand" as murder. At lastj* with a force which at the lowest 
Federal estimate amounted to at least 65,000 men, Sherman 
learned ^hat he had a hostile army in his front. All the forces 
which the Confederates could collect from every quarter for 
the protection of North Carolina had been placed under the 
command of tjenetal Joseph Johnston. They were far too 
weak to fight ^^ pitched battle, even at the odds to which the 
Southern soldiery were accustomed, but strong enough to 

* Shennan expressly contradicts himself by saying that in his belief the 
fire was accidental. The sufferers declare that Fedeml troops prevejited them 
fiKSm putting it out. Sherman boasts that a plantation belonging to an English, 
maa ‘was pillaged, of course,' He wrote with the khowledgefthat Hampton 
had flatly denied his accusation. — Sherman, ii. cllap. xxii. ■ 
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check the advance of the enemy and restrain the license of 
his incendiaries. A sharp encounter took place on March 21 
at Mill Creek, at vrhich the invaders lost some seventeen 
hundred, men. Johnston fell back to protect Haleigh, the 
capital of North Carolina, and delayed Sherman’s movements , 
until April 10, when the devastating army renewed its ad- 
vance. On the 14th the news from Vii’ginia arrested their 
march and put a close to their destructive operations. 
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CHAPTRIl XXIV. 

‘ HAHKT ! ’ 


Tlie Nft C1as(’fl Five Forks —Fall of rotersbiirp;— The Six Daj’s’ Itetroat — 
Soundness of Loo’s Stratogy— How UafHed —Appomattox Could; House, 
April'), 1H)>6— Cliaraotor, Conduct, and Tonij)cr of Jjiiiculn Ilis Assassi- 
nation - ljurj'cuder of Julinston Cax>ture and Treatment of Davis. 

r 

It had bc’cn long okvioiis that tho iiitc of the Vhginian army 
Wits a mere (xucstiou of time. I c wan, with tho e.\o(ii)tiou of 
that which B^'anvegard and Johnston were striving to collect, 
the last Confederate 'army in the lield (dist of the ^lississi])])i. 
Victorions in Tonnossec, ahsolnte masters of that State, gf 
Kentucky and of Western 'N’irginia, th(( Federals e,ouid bring 
npou the roar of the A\?my of Northovn Virginia forces great<>r 
than those which, outnumhering it already fourfold, lay along 
its front. An equal force might if necessary have been mus- 
tci’cd in Maryland. Georgia was lost, and South Carolina lay 
at Sherman’s merely. Lee was in fact enclosed by a cordon of 
half a million men, extending round Eastern Virginia and the 
Cftrolhias, and cai)al)le of being drawn closer and closer around 
the remaining forces of the Confederacy — Johnston’s arnd Lee’s ; 
not amounting in all to more than 80,000 men. But a nearer 
and more obvious fate controlled Lee’s immediate calculations. 
He had to deiend, against ah army* of at least 125,000 Vnen in 
his immediate*^ front and half as many more within call, a Ime 
of thirty luiles^’uth a force estimated at from 45,000 to 50,000 
men ; while Sherman’s (55,000 men might close at pleasure 
upon liis rear, sweeping Johnston’s motley host of perhaps 
30,000 men before them. The last phanco was to evacuate 
Biehmond and Petersburg and force a way .to rejoin Johnston ; 
a very forlorn hojie with an army of threefold .numbers, well 
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f(3d, well clothed, abiuidantly jirovidcd with triiiisport, and 
with an cnoi’mously BU]>erior cavalry, snre to close upon his 
rear. The winter had been spent in a coini)arati\’e inactivity 
harder to men so situated than even disastrous warfare. The 
army and the ))eople within the lines, scantily and i)rcc.ari- 
ously supplied from an exhausted and constantly nan*owing ' 
district, W'ere on the verge of starvation. Shelterless, half- 
elothcd, barefooted, the troops w'ore compelled to guard their 
lines by night and day. Neither rtilief nor rest were ijossi- 
ble ; the whole strength of the army was needed to present 
even the appearance of an* effective skirmish line along the 
front. 

On Febrxtavy 5 Grant attacked some Confedcirate works 
at Hatcher’s linn, and was repulsi'd with ^ loss of 2,000 men. 
On kfarch 25 a d<'S}«!rato jially' under' Gordon — shortly after- 
wards ])roiucrtcd to the command of Hill’s corps — with 5,000 
Confederates, surprist'd thci* imi)orlant otttw'orlf of h’ort Stead- 
man — wdthin a Inmdred yards of the Confederate lines, so 
closely had the counter-eutninchineuts been jxresscfd. It was 
a forloj'u fiope : simply because 5,000 inen could not hold tho 
works against 25,000, and Hill could spare Gordon no further 
•bupi)orts if the Federals should rally. This they did, bjdngiug 
to bear upon the works and upon The line of retreat a con- 
centrated lire of artillery that no troo])s could face, backed 
by enveloijiiig volleys from theii- countless infantry. Two 
thousand Confederates regained t’jdr lines ; 3,000 wereiilled, 
wounded or captured. On the 31st a last desjxerate sally 
was made by the cavalry under Fitzhugh Lc'-e and two weak 
divisions of infantry under Pickelft, in the directi '):i of Five 
Forksf to the south-wesf (if Petersbxirg. Tho«-<’onfederates 
were again at first successful, driving tha ad\1lnee of Sheri- 
dan before them, seizing and occupying for the night a posi- 
tion far within the Fedoijjal fines of the previJ)UB*elay. But 
on April 1 they w(ii<e surrounded and overwhelmed by tho 
enormous masses xihicji Grant could throw upon any point 
he pleased. The yery success of the previous day, the dis- 
tance t(3 xW^ijch they, had^ driven back the 6nemy, proved 
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fatal. Cmshed, enveloped and broken, they were driven back 
for more than six miles, losing four guns, a multitude of killed 
and wounded, and a considerable number of prisoners. 

This victory, proving the extreme weakness of the enemy 
and the desperate resolves to which they were driven, gave 
‘Grant courage to attempt next morning what might have 
been achieved at any time within the last three months. An 
assault in force delivered at break of day discovered a thin lino 
of skirmishers or sentries guarding the Confederate works ; the 
same line which, since the affair of the Crater, had held the 
whole Army of the Potomac at bay. There was no battle, for 
there were none to fight it. That thin line of sentries was 
the whole garrison of Petersburg, all that remamed of Hill’s 
heroic corps. Le^ and Hill rodp forward to rally their 
men ; but, meeting with no resistance, the Federals had swept 
over the lines and towards the Appomattox with such rapidity 
that the latter was immediately in tlieir midst, and w’as shot 
dead. A sharp encounter had taken place at another pointy 
but each Confederate force that attem 2 )ted a stand nvas in- 
stantly enveloped by tl^^) rush of uiirosisted numbers lyjon its 
Hank and rear. The Confederate army was not broken, for 
behind the ‘ skirmish line ’ there was nothing to break. Tiro 
humlred Mississipjjians and Carolinians, cut off by the sudden 
rush of the enemy, threw themselves into a tiny redoubt 
outside the lines, a mere oj)en earthen square. A whole 
Fedorol division swept on fe ver an open plain to the attack. 
Again and again that division was hurled back by» scarcely 
one-twentieth of their number. When at last they crowned 
the foeblc rampart, not a ' score of its defendeus could hold 
a rifle. The grounded had loaded and handed up their 
weapons to those E'.till able to stand. The destruction of the 
tiny garrison l^ad cost the assailants no fewer than five 
hundred killed and wounded. 

The relics of Lee’s force — the right wing of the Virginian 
army — were thrown back upon tlje ^heights at, whose 
rear flowed the Appomattox. But so teryible was the sight 
of *a Confederate force in line, so^ti'cnicndons thbir |»restige, 
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that an enemy who could have easily thrown them into the 
river paused in all the excitement of victory, and allowed them 
to hold their own through the day and retreat under cover of 
night. Lee, who had been present throughout, called up Long- 
street’s corps, or such part of it as was beyond the river, to 
his aid. According to Grant, there was heavy fighting during * 
the day, by which his army gained nothing. On the same 
night Ewell, who commanded at iliehmond, withdrew with his 
forces. The Confederate Government fled, carrying with it or 
destroying the archives, blowing up ships, bridges, stores and 
magazines. On the jcnoi*nii5g of April 3 General Weitzel, who 
commanded the Fcdcrals on the north of the James, entered 
the city and put down the frightful disorder which the release 
o^^“ captives and crimpials, and the license of the riff-raff of 
camp-followers and negroes^, -had ijroduced. 

The exa^t force of the retreating army it is of course im- 
possible to ascertaiu. The- effective stremgth of the defenders 
of llichmond did not, when Lee fell back within the lipes, 
exceed {;£,000 men. The remaining Confederate forces in 
Virginia, in the autumn of 1804, ma}^ possibly have brought 
up the total to 70,000 or 75,000 men. Early’s losses in the 
campaign of the Shenandoah were severe ; Lee’s, during the 
several combats fr’om the Crater to Five Forks, must have 
exhausted all and more than all the strength drawn or driven 
in from the Valley and other quarters. At the end of March 
1805, a few scattered posts, a fcwcgaerilla bands except^, the 
whole Army of Northern Virginia was gathered within the 
lines, and numbered at most 45,000 men. Of the exceptions 
the most important was the partisan battalion under Mosby, 
which •even durmg the "closing days of the war kept the 
Federals between the Rai>idan and the Fotomaie on the alert, 
harassed their outposts and pounced •upon their couriers, 
trains and patrols almost witliin sight of Washihigtbn. Lee’s 
numbers had been wasted by the hardships and i)erils of the 
trenchei^ by rations o| Indian corn, pork and beet barely 
sufficient to keep bqdy and soul together, without any of those 
comforts* lilfb, tea, coffqo, and sjurits which arc*all but neces- 
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saries of life to civilised soldiera, sorely^ tried by night and day 
duty, exposure and fatigue. Desertion had been fiequent, 
not through weakness or lack of zeal, fear or (bjspondency, 
but through the intense anxiety of Carolinian and Tennes- 
sean soldiers for homeless and starving families. It is 
needless to say that Gtuierjils couipell<!d to withdraw from 
broken lines at a few hours’ notice, in tlu; presence of a vic- 
torious enemy, whatever the resolve and disci})line of their 
men, could carry with theun but a part of their strength of 
yesterday; that numbers of stragglers, willing or tinwilling, 
prisoners, ghards intercepted or compelled to remain till tluur 
retreat w'us cut off, must have been loft behind. Y»-t more 
needless to observe that no trustworthy record could be kept 
during the six days’ retreat. Tlio only available lists a<’o 
those of the numbers paroled, and these include of course 
every man for whom the Ceji(?i‘a.ls in command were respon- 
sible, every man they could bring within the protection of a 
military capit^xlation which afforded at least telnporary security 
from political penaltii's. * 

Lee’s object was to*.»'each Johnston and concentrate a Con- 
federate army strong enough to hold out for terms; Grant’s 
immediate aim, to interpose between the rcilics of the two 
Confederate armies, and,* throwing his irresistible numbers 
upon the broken forci'S of Lee, to com])el their surrendt'r. 
That in face of such a pursuing army, of a cavalry stronger 
than «jtheir own force of tdl arms, the shuttered Army of 
Northern Virginia should have made; good its retreat foi* six 
criticjxl daiys rellccts the highest credit on the skiH of its com- 
mainoer and the discipline and devotion of his-, men. Hope 
was gone. ‘’The Oonfederaicy^ had 'already failltm. A'll that 
remained of ilTeastcof the Mississipi>i— ai fewisolattxl garrisons 
and irregular bodietf in the South-West excepted — wais the 
remnant bf Ij6e’s.si>lcndid army, apd that gatluu-ed by John- 
ston from the relics of a dozen broken forces and rescued 
garrisoixs. To reach the distant refuge which was their 
immediate goal must have seemed to Lee’s soldiers little 
better than a' dream : — a forlorn hopp as de.sp#at^ as any 
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' on which -a few hnlii|red volunteers, the picked heroes of a 
veteran aaray, were ever induced to venture. Yet the attempt 
was as gallantly carried out as dariugly conceived. The 
railways forming the «ole line of retreat met at Burkesvillo. 
Here the columns were to be concentrated, here they were 
to meet a train filled with supplies barely sufficient to subsist* 
the army till, anticipating the enemy, it should rejudi th6,v 
magazines which were now its last dependence. ^ Sheridan, 
moving with his cavalry and a picked force of infantry paralk'l 
to the left flank of the Army of Northern Virginia, cut them 
off from the south before* reaching BnrkesvillQ. Lee had 
then no chance but to push for Lynchburg and Danville, andj 
gathering his remaining I’csources, endeavour from thence to 
carryout his junctum with . Johnston. Events proved that, 
but for one fatal accident, the first 4 )artf of this design, de- 
sperate as it seemed, would havejlieen effected. The scanty 
rations carried in the knapsacks of tlio starving Confederat((S 
w'ere exhausted i aud a bitter disappointment, natural enough 
in the confusion of such a disaster, awaited them. It is *said 
that the train had been ordered on by tclegtai^h from Rich- 
mond tb take up the flying Confederate Government with tins 
moneys, stores, and secret papers which it was their duty, if 
possible, to save. The order had licen obeyed ; the train had 
gone on without unloading; an error for which, if it oc- 
•curred,' none but the subordinates immediately in charge 
were responsible ; which neither Davis nor Breekenridg^- • one 
of the finest soldiers in the (’onfedcrate armji^, now Secretary 
at Wai'“had ever contemplated. 

. This failure of supplies, whatever its cause, was faf?il to 
the rejj^’eating array. Tiny lost all and more J;Jjan all that 
they had gained by forced marches, in the affs^lute }iecessity 
of waiting for some thirty hours to ga-ther whatever stores 
might be found within their reach. By thc*tin><j they re- 
newed their retreat,^ witH supplies so inadecpiate that men 
W'ere reduced to chew the young shoots of the trees, to 

* See Mr. Davis’s vijulication, throwing great doubt on the whole story. — 
Rise and ii. p. 671, ct seq, 
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straggle in search of anything that might partially relieve 
their hunger, Sheridan had come up with and even passed 
them. Ewell’s coi^ps was overtaken, headed, cut olf, and the 
greater part of his men compelled to surrender. Gordon and 
Longstreet — who had recently rejoined his chief, his severe 
‘wounds scarcely healed — conunanded the scanty relies of 
two corps which still struggled to fulfil the last desire of 
their adored leader. On April 7 and 8 partial ejigagcmcnts, 
in which the assaults of the exultant Federals were repelled 
by the desperate valour of men to whom death was a release 
from suffering, an escai)e from humiliation, warned' them that 
ihe enemy was closing on thedr flaiiks and rear. 

Grant, by flag of truce, called upon Lee to surrender and 
spare the further effusion of blOotl ; but the Confederate Coni- 
mander-in-chief, faithful to the ^last, aaid obedient as any 
private in his armj' to the o;:dors of his Government, still 
deemed it his duty to p(!rsevore. .On the evening of the 8th 
he was within twenty miles of Lynchbairg.; and could he 
reach that point there was still a hope, not indeed of victory, 
but of prolonged resistance. The thirty hours lost at Burkes- 
ville decided the race. Hheridan’s cavalry under Custer were 
pushed forward, reached Appomattox station, and there 
seized the trams which had been sent from Lynchburg to 
meet the Confederate advance. At daylight on .April 9 
Sheridan’s infantry had reached the same point and headed' 
f^he Qpnfederate army. L^^e, hoping against hope that the 
force in his front consisted solely of cavalry, sent Gordon 
forward to break through it ; but behind the horsemen, who 
gave way before his charge, were the bayonets of two infantry 
divisions, while, as he well knew, the rest of the ari,py was 
closing around nm. 

Habet I the fatal cast is made, 

< The well-poised net falls true : 

Ilamperix^g at once the trenchant blade 
And the strong hand that drew. 
••••••• 

In him who, spent and snared; lies low, 

• ' Hate's self must own a norble foe ! 
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Further resistance would have been suicide, not war. The 
position was more desperate, the net drawn closer, the force 
hopelessly enmeshed far weaker, the proportionate strength of 
the overwhelming enemy enormously greater than at Blenheim 
or Sedan. A white flag arrested Sheridan’s impending attack, 
and Gordon sent a message to Lee., who, sitting by a camp fire 
upon a felled tree with Afahone and Longstreet, had already 
agrtiod that the failure of Gordon’s attack must be the signal 
of surrender. Sadly anticijiating his fate, th(j (3ommandor-in- 
chief, whose usual dress was among the simplest in his camp, 
who seldom carried a westpon, had already put op a new 
uniform and wore th<i swotr?! of honour bestowed ui)on him by 
the Stale of Virginia. L('aving Longstreet in command, he 
rode towards the picket line of *the enemy, and there received 
a note from General Graidi, s(mt in reply to one written by 
himself a f(^w hours before, de«liuittg surrender but enquiring 
what terms Grant was aiithoriscd to Iproposd. The rejily 
intimated that the Federal Commander-in-chief had no ^au- 
tliority tre;it for pcsace, but that the terms on which peace 
could be luid were well understood ; t^it the South had only 
to lay (Town hesr arms.® , Lee and Colonel Marshall, his chief 
of th<; staff, entered the largest of the live dwellings which 
form the village of Appomattox Coifrt House, and awaited' the 
arrival the conqueror. Grant, with that ostentation of 
simplicif^ which (as Jefferson know) ajjpeals so effectively to 
the lower instincts of a democracy^ described the contm^it pre- 
sented by the two Generals. The true breeding and soldierly 
Blmi)licity o£ a tyi)ical gentleman was di8i)layed in Leo’s clean 
and correct jiniform, his military hat, buckskin ..caui.tlets, 
riding4)oots and sword. ‘Gyant reported tha^ Jmving ridden 
that morning thirty-seven ^iles, ‘ I wa,p in •my campaign 
clothes, covered with dust and mud ; I had no sword, 1 was not 
even well mounted.’® The, details of his app<faralme, ha the 

* It is clear from this on what understanding the Confederates surrendered; 
but this point was yet more clearly brought out by the subsequent negotiations 
between Cfierman and JoTinsit>n. ^ 

‘ This at the time. • The account of the surrender in his Memoirs is in 
gi>od taste 
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account of a companion, present a slovenly and unsoldierly 
figure. 

But if deficient in the finer instincts of Virginian breeding, 
Grant showed a soldier’s respect for a gallant enemy. No 
triumphal display, unbefitting the close of a contest whose 
‘honours lay mainly with the vanquished, gratified the exultation 
of victorious troops or the resentment of a faction ; no military 
humiliation, no parade of piling arms or defiling before the 
conquerors, was imposed on the remnant of an army whoso 
name will be remembered while martial cotirage and endurance 
Me honoured among men. The ‘arms, artillery and public 
property were, of course, to be handed over to the victors. 
The officers were to retain their side-arms, their private Iforses 
and baggage ; and this provision was 8j)ontanoouBly extehded 
to all those privates who owned the cavalry and artillery 
horses in their charge. For the rest, officers and men were 
to be paroled not to' take up arms against the Government 
of tlie United States till properly exchanged ; ‘ this done, 
each officer and man will be allowed to return to his home 
not to be disturbed l^y the United States authorities so 
long as they observe their paroles ,and the laws in force 
where they reside.’ Nearly 28,000 men were paroled, but 
only 8,000 rifles, bayonets and sabres and thirty cannon 
were surrendered.^ The effective force which laid down their 
arms at Appomattox Court House did not therefore number 
10,00(? men. s 

General Lee rode back to liis command. ‘Men, ’ he said, 

‘ wo have fought through the war together ; I have done my 
best for you’ — the unstrained, spontaneous uttprance of a 
heart full of. the unspeakable bitterness, the darkness and 
despair of the iiour, yet in that supreme agony more than 
ever thoughtless of self and thoughtful of its trust. 

The ConfecKracy had fallen. ‘ The war as an international 
struggle necessarily closed with the loss of the Confederate 
capital §nd the surrender of the Vir^ni^in army. But this 

* It is absurd to supposn that the Confeffc^rates took pains to seorete or 
dctitroy their weapons ; and the proportion of eanjion ilb nomso*exbi.S8ive. 
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fact, clear as it appeared to those who looked hack from the 
vantage-ground of six months’ further experience, was by no 
means evident on the instant to the Federal Government, 
much less to the Northern armies and people. Least of all 
were the Northern Generals of opinion that their victory was 
complete. In their view the struggle was decided, hut not 
ended. Even had Lee effected his junction with Johnston, 
there would have been no Confedf'.ratc army in the field 
which eould confront in a pitched battle the forces of Grant 
and Sherman. Its utmost strength could not have exceeded 
60,000 men, starving, worn out, and very scantily supplied 
with' ammunition. I’pon their rear, whatever their point of 
junction, must have hung eighty or a hundred thousand men, 
flushed with success, fresh, well fed, vdl clothed, witii hound- 
less supplies and sficure ccfthinunic/atioiis ; while in their front 
lay the arrh'y of Sherman,, half again as strong as theirs, ancl 
enormously supprior in condition, in sCores aind in artillery. 
•So splendid were Lee’s exploits of skill and daring, so often 
had he extricated himself when the toils seoihod to have closed 
around him, so desperate were the hazards from which he had 
come off triumphant, tfiat the historian, like the antagonists 
who confronted him, fears to assign a limit to his resources, 
to affirm confidently that under the worst conditions con- 
• ceivahle he might not possibly have achieved a victory or 
found an outlet. But, regarding, the apparent features of the 
situation, it seems that the la§t Confederate army must have 
staked everything on the chances of a single battle, in which 
victory should have been imposfjjble and in which reprdse 
meant ruin* The fear of the Northern Generals was not 
that they could not crus& the Southern fligny in such a 
battle, or destroy it in a regular canqpaign ; but that such 
troops under such chiefs, might yet escape tlieir* grasp, and 
broken up into bands tlfaC could subsist upon the country, 
sheltering themselves among its swamps, bayous and forests, 
might Maintain for Amiths, perhaps for years, a guerilla 
war ; wbich, whil<^* it would be utter ruin to the South, would 
strain to theSitmost, and might possibly wear out, the spirit 
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of the Northern armies and the resolution of the Northern 
people. How weary were these of the war, Lincoln and 
Stanton, Grant and Sherman were well aware. Three out of 
the four at least were willing to concede almost any terms, 
^nilitary or political, that would terminate the conflict. And 
the ultra-llepuhlicans, with Stanton at their head, could have 
offered no effective resistance to the President in a policy sup- 
jKJrted by the Democrats, accept<jd by the good sense and 
weariness of the North, and cordially approved by the victorious 
commanders, in the fi<dd. , 

' The last proclamation of President Davis shows that he 
still contemplated the possibility of a prolong<‘d resistance, * 
though in addressing a dismayed and despairing piH)i)le he 
naturally oxaggerat<d ^ilic chancetl arid over-coloured the 
character of the war it was yet in'^ his power to wage. The 
irnmediate and insuperable obstach? to guerilla A'arfare lay 
in the character and influence of the Confetjerate Generals. 
Neither Lee nor Johnston, jirobahly none of their ablest 
lieiitenants, would hav({ consented to a useless and fiopcless 
continuance of bloodshoTl, havoc and mist'ry. Chivalrir, high- 
spirited, g<merous and conscientious soldiers, they had fought 
not only while there was hppe, but while they commanded rc- 
guhir armies capable of nmking a stand in the field or behind 
entrenchments. They would not have consented to command • 
a banditti they could not control, to accei)t the responsibility 
of acts they could neither aj)prpve nor restrain ; and if they 
pronounced for peace, few indeed of those who served under 
them w'Ould have said them„nay. 

Grant, Sherman, Lincoln and Admiral Porter had hold a 
conference at (yity Point, the headquarters of the Armj' of the 
Potomac, on March 1865. No notes of such a conversation 
written dojvn \j.y one or more of the interlocutors, even if we 
could be sure that they had undergone no subsequent revision, 
can be accepted with absolute confidence. No reliance what- 
ever can" be placed upon narratives ' composed by fyartisan 
writers or persopal panegyrists with political or hagjogfaphical 
ends in view, even as representing the general pifrport of that 
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■which passed. Grant is said to have spoken hut once, and 
that on a point of military detail. Silence would leave his 
hands free, and he had no occasion either to criticise or 
commit himself to the alleged views of the President. Porter’s 
memoranda, professedly written at the time — eoufinued hy 
the silence of those whoso suhsciquent conduct gave them a 
strong interest in eontradi(;ting them — ascribe to Mr. liincoln 
a temper, tone and spirit diametrically o])posite to those he 
had displayed from the commencement to the close of the war ; 
but Sherman’s subsequent action, and the concurrence of all 
the three siarvivors of that last Council of War, leaVb no doubt 
that the President really btdd the langu{ig<i imputed to him. 
‘ Stop this bloodshed ; got tlKsir surrender on any terms ; "wdiat 
signify tlfe terms so long ns we g(!t jx'ace d Those people only 
want an opportunity to give iip gracefully.’ 

I belie ife, in 8j)itc of the strange contrast with his former 
words and acts^ that in this language T;he Prt'sidcnt was sin- 
cere. He had axithorised glaring violations of the Constitu- 
tion, inilitary and civil misdeeds, wbicb it has Ixxm my duty 
to ree#rd. But no one of the worst^icts associated with his 
memory apixears to have originated with himself. All that 
is clearly established against hina is that he was a party 
to the trcachc'.ry ® by which his Govern mxuit preeijntated the 
war ; that he was the steady jxatron of Butler, Banks, Milroy, 
and Hunter ; and that his instincts were not revolted by their 
treatment of generous enemies and defenceless womTui and 
children. But it may be that Mr. Lincoln’s personal disposi- 
tion and character should be judged rather by his words than 
by his acts.* Yet he cotjd not adopt the retort oi Cbarlcs H., 
fair wittier than the epigr^n that called it •forth, aiul claiim 
that his words were his own while his 3,ction8 were his min- 
isters’. To him far more than to any of his mcepssor^, more 
perhaps than to any of Iris’ixredecessors since Andrew Jackson, 
the significant termmology of American politics, of formal 
Congressional do8unft>nts, of constitutional juriSjprudence, 

* See, naaprative o? Seward’s n^otiations about For^t Sumter. — ^Book vi. 
ohap. iii. 
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was literally applicable. The ‘ Executive ’ does not answer to 
the ‘ Crown’ of English constitutional language ; it designates 
the President individually rather than the Administration as 
a whole. Lincoln was the Executive ; his Ministers were 
Kterally his servants, departmental chiefs absolutely subject 
to his orders. Such separate recognition and legal ‘authority 
as now belongs to them, has been granted for the most part 
since the close of the Civil War. Every signal step, military 
and political, was taken under Lincoln’s direction. For acts 
like the repudiation of naval paroles, Butler’s insult to the 
Women of New Orleans, the illegal 'sei/ arc of Mrs. Lpc’s juo- 
2)erty at Arlington, the choice betvreen starvation and i)erjury 
enfprcfid ujjon non-combatants' and women in occu2)ied dis- 
tric.ts, the systomutie jdnnder and incendiarism of the W’^estern 
armies, Mr. Lincoln was so far K\s2)onsible, that he could 
have 2)rc.vented most of them, and punished all. '' 

In him the 2 )olicy of the Ke2'>uhlican i^u-rty bad been incar- 
nate'; he rea2ied to the full the ]io2mlarity of its successes, and- 
was liable therefdi’c to rea 2 i the harvest of its evil deeds. For 
the South, indeed, he Vas sim 2 )ly ihe chief of the invading 
armies, the re2>rcsentative of the conquering Power, wliich 
had endorsed his measures and relieved him of personal 
liability. Her natural hatred was directed against the 
North at large, or against individual 02)pressor8 and offen- 
ders ; and of personal vengeance, save by military reprisal, 
no Southern, statesman or soldier ever dreamed. To the 
malcontents of the North and of those Border States whose 
liberties' ho had confiscated by force or surprise, to the con- 
stituents of legislatures di82}erscd at the point of the bayonet, 
Lincoln held e.xactly the same relation as that of Najwleon 
111 . to the French apd Homan Republicans whose rights 
he had surprised or stolen. And in America, as in France 
and Italy, there were • fanatics who heid the slaughter of 
usurpers a imblic duty, analogous to the execution of a con- 
demned ‘ criminal by 2n’ocess of law ; the retributidn most 
dreaded by such offenders, and most deterrent to lawless ambi- 
tion. Theoretically, a majority of the Northern people would 
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have pronounced tyrannicide a virtue, and the man who should 
have forcibly suppressed the liberties of Maryland and Missouri, 
the personal rights of citizens throughout the North, a tyrant 
richly deserving the fate of Tai-quin or Cassar. America had 
applauded the judicial murder of Charles I. and Louis XVI.. 
Patrick Henry and Josiah Quincy had incurred no popular 
censure by open or thinly-disguised instigations to political 
assassination. Southern chivalry rather than Northern 
morality shrank from the stain of cowardice which human in- 
stinct always attaches to eutcrju’ises, however desperate the 
hazard involved, directed vigaiust the life of an unaVmcd and 
unsuspecting fuiemy. 

It is evident that IVIr. Lincoln’s conscience acquitted him of 
guilt, cruelty or vindic^ividu'ss, ev'cn ii^regard to measures uj)on 
which his warmest advocatf's have pres(>rved a prudent silence. 
Ilis positidn during the earlier years .of the war was very 
different from tljat in wlii(;h the victorit^s of the Northern armies 
and the vote of the Northern j)eop]e had now placed him. • He 
came into i)owef by chance rather than by dioicc, an unedu- 
cated (*• self-educated country lawyer ;*a man almost unknown, 
j)laccd over the heads of veteran politicians and experienced 
2)arty-lr.aderB, with almost as littlg tincture of statesmanship) 
as of war. It was natural that he should defer to the counsels 
of experienced Senators, the influence of the real chiefs of the 
l)arty that had placed him in i)Ower ; he may at first have 
supposed the worst acts recommended by his advisers to 
be at least legitimated by military law' and usage. Had he 
appreciated either the execrations which went up from the lips 
of millions or the vinditjiive passions which festered in a few 
ulcerated hearts, he who** had been so oft^n awestricken 
at the approach of hostile armies woxjlcT not have ventured 
almost unguarded through the streets of a e^)tiwed city, or 
have driven, and walked iln]>rotected isi the midst of a capital 
full of passionate Southern sympathisers, of outraged Mary- 
landersf of the kinsmdh and friends of those who Tllad been 
insulted, eniled, imprisoned, executed without^ law or pretext, 
by or under ’bolour of*his authority. That responsibility had 
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sobered, that triumph had softened his own passions, that he 
no longer felt the implacable hatred of the injurcr, entertaincfT 
no fear of the far less bitter resentment of the injured, his 
simide unconscious fearlessness during the last few days of 
,his life sufficiently proves. A man consciously thirsting for 
revenge would have been on his guard against the revenge 
he had provoked. 

Half a dozen desperadoes — chiefly citizens of the State 
which above all others was naturally inclined to regard Lincoln 
not as an enemy but an usurj)ty — were maddened by the 
final overthrow of the South, the tri«nii)h of the man they hated 
as the present incarnation of tyranny, the Csesar, Cromwell 
or Napoleon of their day and country. At their head was 
John Wilkes Booth,* a brilliant actor and a man of liery teni- 
l)er, of hitter passions, of iron hes*ve, of dauntless courage. 
On April 14, 18fl.5, Lincoln', his wife, another w’onian and his 
aide-de-camp, Major Hathbun, attended P’ord’s/Pheatre. About 
ten ‘P.M., Booth, i)rofessionally familiar with all the passages 
of the building, oiitered Lincoln’s box and lired a piatol within 
a few inches of his hettd, struck down Eathbxin, stood at the 
front of the box, and exclaiming ‘ Sic schiper tyraunis ! ’ “ leaiied 
on the stage. In so doing^hc caught his spur in a flag, was 
thrown down and his ankle broken by the fall. 

The victim never even felt his death-stroke. 

Sigh nor sob nor struggling breath 
Heralded liik way to death. 

Ere his very thoxight coxxld pray, 

Unaiinealed he passed away. 

His head sunk in instant xmconsjiousness xipon his breast, 
and amid the coiaBequent confusiqp he was carried, to a neigh- 
bouring chamber, ahd there a few minxxtcs later expired. 

If the Ifjinguage of his last days truly represented his feel- 
ings and his policy thcr^e W’as a bittci* irony in the incidents of 
the death-scene ; in the fate which assigned the last ministra- 
tions to 4110 instigator of his worst measui’es, the chief author 

The Rpirit in , which Americans of Washington’s day regurdcd political 
assassination is signally exhibited in the device of ' Virginia — a* dagger with the 
above legend. 
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of that vindictive, mischiovotip, corrupt party policy which 
^ucpently reversed his last iutentions. Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary at War, the l)itt(;rest and most ruthless Kepuhlican 
in the Cabinet, laid down the unconscious head and closed 
the glazing eyes. 

Booth, dcsi)ite his physical anguish, rose once more erect, 
faced the audience, exclaiiniug, ‘ The South is avenged ! ’ dashed 
to the door, sprang upon a horse that stood ready and rode 
off. But for his w’ound he would probably have made good 
his escai)e. When compelled to abandon his weary horse he 
could go no further, and W'as fm*cod to seek * refuge in a 
barn or outhouse. Thither ht*. was track('d and there sur- 
rounded. But his pursuers, (tagorly as they desired to hang 
him, dardd not close*on'the American* Qrsiui, armed with a 
revolver. After ropc'atiaUy demanding his surrender, they 
stole within reach, and, taking him by surprise, shot him 
much as he had shot his victim. 

Wliihj Booth undertook to d<iHpatch the President,* one 
of his acQomplices, Pow'ell, forced his way into the chamber 
wlu're JSeward lay disabled by an accident, W'ounded his son, 
stabbed the Minister fljrice with his bowie-knife, fought hia 
way dow'u the stairs, and escaptsd—to be afterwards taken and 
hanged. Three alleged accomplices — one a woman, whose 
guilt was more than doubtful — were executed with a vin- 
dictive parade of insult and ignominy. Three others were 
condemned to imprisonment for 'life ; one of them a Hootor, 
against whom there was scarcely any other evidence than that 
ho had dressed Booth’s w'ound. 

The new' Government;, under Mr. Stanton’s instigation, 
hastened fc signalise their*, zeal, to exasperAfe 'and inflame 
the excited people of the North by an ’act, in my opinion, 
yet more infamous, impl3ung even deeper depravity, thjin the 
crime they thirsted*to atehge. Witl^out obtaining or await- 
ing any tittle or shaSow of evidence, they issued a proclama- 
tion im^Hiting the ihstigation and aiTangement of tlTo murder 
to Fresidej^t Davis and several other loading Confederate 
statesmen. *As if t(J show that they intended a political^ 
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murder as wicked and more cowardly than that committed by 
Booth, the Administration, after uttering the foulest of alf 
charges against gentlemen of character and station fully equal 
to those of Palmerston and Peel, Guizot or Cavaignac, incited 
,the pursuit of the fugitive leaders by setting a price of 20,000f. 
on the head of the Confederate President, and a proportionate 
sum on that of each of the accused ; one of whom — the only 
one whose duty permitt('d him to do so, and who could hope 
to be arraigned on tliis cha^g<^ alone — at once surrendered. 
Mr. Stanton had a few days beforp published another incite- 
ment to the zeal of the cavalry now scouring the South, by 
alleging that the Confederate President carried with him a 
large amount of public treasure. The party object was the 
same in both cases ^ to get at once into their power,' while tlie 
angry passions excited by Lincoln 't: death rendered a fair trial 
hopeless, the chosen chiefs of a conquered nationf Stanton, 
who, since Chase had'quitted the Treasury for a seat upon the 
SiiiH-emc Bench, and while the Secretary of State was dis- 
abled, was the loading siiirit of the Government, had' further 
political ends in view. Tie sought, by embittering the quarrel, 
as blood shed on the scaffold must have embittered it, to secure 
the ascendancy of that extreme Republican party to which ho 
himself belonged, and to shape the necessary reorganisation 
of the South in its sinister interest. Mr. Lincoln is alleged by < 
those present at the conference of,March 27 to have exprfcsed 
an uafeest wish for the eso’ftpe of the political chiefs of the 
Confederacy. In this, as in all else, Stanton did his utmost 
to tlwart the policy of his dead leader.^ 

' Of these propltuiiations, and of the multitude of outrageous acovsations 
diligently circulated ^iy the Federal Government at the end of the war (tn/m, 
p. 5^4, notes), no record whatever will, be foUnd in Mr, Draper’s history. 
When he wrote their utter untruth was generally recognised ; and while 
professing to, give (.an impartial narrative of facts, he chose to suppress the 
facts which above all othei'fr exhibit the true character of the liepublican 
leaders. A few pages later, this writer ventures to represent the three years* 
imprisonm^t of the Confederate President, ditrii^g great part of wfe*eh he was 
subjected to personal insults and indignities, as intended * for his protection.* 
Cliarges like those preferred against the Confederate chiefs, puUi<dy advanced 
gnd silently dropped, leave their authors in a dilcmifia which no*^an of common 
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A few hours before Lmcoln’s death, Sherman received a 
note from General Johnston containing an offer to capitulate > 
Both Generals had already received the news of the treaty 
of Appomattox Court House. Sherman and his lieutenants 
were eager that a surrender should be obtained on any terms. 
They knew their enemy, and after four years’ fighting and 
marching ‘ had had enough of it.’ Sherman replied, there- 
fore, that he was willing to confer with Johnston on the basis 
of the conditions settled by Grant and Lee. But as he was 
about to leave Baloigh for that conference, the arrival of a 
telegraphic message delayed the train for a few moments.^ 
That despatch brought the tidings of Lincoln’s assassination. 
Sherman snpj)resscd the news. The first person to whom he 
e('mmu»ie/ited the desj)atch was tbe Confederate General. To 
him he handed the paper, with tbe unSbl^erly and ungenerous 
remark, ‘It is especially (1anHigh\g to j’^our cause.’ * John- 
ston, who could only know that no I Southern soldier or 
statesmair had lAJcn concerned in a scheme of political assassi- 
nation, sead the paper with natural horror aqd dismay. 

Ilis situation differed from Lee’s, ^^is army held a position 
it coulcTnot hope to maintain, but from which it could effect an 
orderly retreat. He was confronted by a superior, not enveloped 
by an overwhelming force. Above al?, he was in communication 
with the fugitive Government of the Confederacy. He had 
the power, if not the authority, to negotiate for the surrender 
of the whole forces of the Confed<^racy east of the Mississippi, 
forces stUl capable of sustaining a prolonged, if ultimately 
hopeless, resistance. Unacquainted, of course, w'ith Mr. 
Lincoln’s rcoent utterances, uninformed of that 'vhich had 

lionest//to say nothing of aensitiv« honour, would cndui;^ lor one moment if 
escape were pofisible/ If deluded in a moment of passion by Worthless e^ddAice, 
the Bepublican leaders wou^d have produced that evidence and apologised for 
their credulity. Eft the absence of ^y such ai^ology I leave their character 
and their veracity to the jf^dginent. . 

® He added a gratuitoua suggestion that Mr. ftavis was probably concerned 
in the crime. It is needless to characterise such an insult to a Confederate 
officer who’Se position forladtf him to resent it. Sherman knew the South well, 
and stood exactly in tlfe position of an Englishman who should ascribe the 
instigatioif of poetical assas!|ination to Mr. Gladstone or Lot^ Salisbury. 
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passed at the conference of March 27, he could shrewdly 
conjecture the views of soldiers like Grant and Sherman, of 
statesmen educated by the tremendous responsibility and the 
awful vicissitudes of the four years’ war. He had that to offer 
which was worth purchasing at a high political price, which 
'Mr. Lincoln had wished ‘ to obtain on any terms.’ He secured 
a day’s delay, in the hope of communicating with Prtjsident 
Davis and obtaining orders for the surrender of all the Con- 
federate armies. 

At the Bticond interview G<'n(!ral Brcckenridge, Secretary 
for War, .presented himself. Shertiiau at lirst demurred to 
his presence, declining to negotiate .exce])t as a soldier witli 
soldiers ; but this technical objection was overcome by the 
recognition of Breckenridge’s militarj^ rank. Sherman chos/i 
to ignore the fact that lie was .flealing with a soldier in 
everything hut good fortune at least his equal, the com- 
mander of the reai'giiiard at Shiloh, whose resolute attitude 
had /}h('cked Grant’s fivefold numhers and prevmited pursuit ; 
the leader of a division distinguished for magnificent daring 
and invincible steadiness even in the Confederate army. 
Ho addresstid Breckenridge as a ‘ politician,’ and warned him 
and other civilian chiefs of the Confederacy that they must 
fly their country if they Would not he marks for the ven- 
geance of the victorious Government. The soldier before 
whom Sherman’s bravest . comrades had fled passed over 
the aflkont with calm magnanimity. He was present to give 
authority to Johnston’s offers ; to sanction proposals which, 
if accepted, would secure the peace so sorely needed by his 
country ; to ratify terms which, if loyally fulfilled, might have 
bound the BtatcA in a firmer union, than had existed sincft-1836. 

The capitulation, embracing "other than mere military 
questions, and being therefore teyond the competence of the 
Federal GoherW,!, was necessarily refei'red^ to his Government. 
It proposed that the Cdiifcderate arrUies .should be disbanded 
and theinarms deposited in the arsenal^ of jiheir severgj^ States, 
subject to the future action of Congress. .The existing State 
Governments were to be recognised on t/iking thq^ Gatlf of allc- 
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giance ; and the political rights and franchises of the States 
as well as the personal and jiroprietary riglits of their citizens 
were to be guaranteed as far as the power of the Executive 
Government of the Union could secure them. These terms 
were rejected, in language which, but for Grant’s high author- 
ity and the weakness of the now Government, would haA'e been ' 
insulting to the negotiator, by Secretary Stanton. Grant 
was actually sent to Hopernede Sherman ; but on reacliing 
Ealeigh he declined to interfere in the military negotiations, 
and Slu'rman received the surrender of Johnston on terms 
identical with tljose granted* to the Army of Northern .Virginia. 
A few days later a J)ittyf official censure upon Sherman’s* 
action appeared in the Northern papesrs, the convention itself 
beingt. witjiheld and studiously* misrepresented. With this 
last exhibition of Stanton’s veracity, •jusfice and respect for 
his betters, the character ot tli^i Mijiister imnuidiately respon- 
sible for tli?^! conduct of the war may ^e left to the reader’s 
judgment. 

On Mny 10 a^body of F(!d«u al cavalry, led by a negro spy, 
surprised 'and cai)tured Eresident Davis. The incidents of 
this ciff^ture were long^anjd maliciously misrepresenti'd. On 
discover! tjg that the cavalry which had surrounded them 
were enemies, Mrs. Davis, W'ith feminine presence of mind, 
threw her cloak over her husband, hoping against hojje that 
he might pass unobserved through their ranks ; and the 
Eei^ublicaii papers accordingly aiiuounced that the ex-J^^i-esi- 
dent had been ‘ taken in woman’s clothes.’ In th (5 course of 
the same mqnth the remaining Confederatt; armies surrendered 
on the termg accorde^l to Lee aivi Johnston. Th * captive 
Presicjpnt was thft chief fff a great people, th <4 bead of a de 
facto Government, the Coimnander-in-clyef ofe great regular 
armies with wdiich, des])ite Hheir thraits, repeated defeats 
had compelled the Northqjut Government to^exchangb the 
courtesies of w'ar. ^lo v4.s sent, not* as a prisoner of war, 
but as a Iplon, to Fort Monroe ; where every possibig outrage 
and insult that an .ungenerous enemy could inflict was heaped 
upon him. • . To put him on his. trial for tueason was too 
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<;|f 1*!bl^ bo djisereeji constitirflonalr IliRiWyQr cared to 

iftSote. TitA jjadgmeut of a (lbi:p:^marii^ mtuld^ve Si^. 
:f«iB^«j9U)egal, xDigjiit hare exposed tllose jnrko ac^ted on it, 
on lihe restoration of law, to a charge of mt^de^] . 

Mr. Stanto# perseveringly endeavonreipbr^llrmg thr eap* 
iive to trial on another and infinitely more odious accusation. 
The prisoners at Andersonville, the* ^i^ /Confederate mili- 
tary prison, had suffered cruelly, though, as the unanswerable 
evidence of statistics shows, far less cruelly than the Southern 
prisdners safely held in Northern forts and prisons, for whose 
tnaltreatment no plea of necessity could be ijreferred. The 
former were sacrificed in the first instance to the cruel military 
policy deliberately adopted by Grant, 'who consistently stopped 
exchanges, as ho waSt6d,the lives of his Soldiers at tlie Wilder- 
ness, Spotsjpylvania and CoW IlarlTbur, on the calculation that 
the North coKld afford to exchange three or ffAr lives for 
^ one.® The Confederate Government could not feed its pri- 
soners better than its own troops. Accustomed to privation, 
the soldiers of "Lee and .Johnston lived “and fought on 
scanty rations of maize and pork. The Nortliern prisoners 
were 'used in' their camps and bivouacs to amide and 
abundant supplies ; furnisjied with regubir rations of tea or 
coffee, salt and sugar, brew! or biscuit and fresh meat ; amply 
clothed and sheltered. Luxuries deemed needless by their i 
Govexpanent were lavishly furnished by the voluntary' kindness 
of their people, through the patriotic energies of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. Wlion suddenly deprived of 
all these indulgences, coopcid up by thousands in a prison, 
exposed to the^ inclemency of the weather,^ confined to very 
insufficient and' sometimes irregular rations of corn,- bread 
and tough or salt ipeat, such as Wj^r© furnished to the 
Confodcrajlio soldiers in the trenches of Bichmond and 

® In a despatch to Butlei (August 18, 18i>4) Grant avowed this policy of 
reftt^ng exchanges — a flagrant breach of a treaty by wliich the North had 
profited ©ndtinously, as well as a frightful inflict 'on af suffering . their own 
captiv<i soldiery- -in language even more distinct and e;Kplicit than* that of the 
jt6xk — and FaJ\ vol. ii. pp. 506-000, Ac. 
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iPetersT^urg, .!they HfttUr^lly perisheiJ^^e flies. Dut after all 
they did pot 4ie so fast as did Confederate prisoners froni, 
in^atiQVS^^rKp'hardships for tbo infliction of which no excnSh 
has or can'bj^ psrejfolfred. It was necessary to keep the former 
as far as p(^$i]^ out of reach of the cavalry raids which in 

• the last'^ycar 6Pt^^^ar Jfenetrated tlie^ exhausted States of 
the South in^^very direction ; necessary therefore to mass tliem 
in numbers'whiclrrendfirod the severest^reenutions imperative, 
and often defeated thtsin. If the sick jicrishcd for want of 
medicine, it was the fault of their Own Government. .The 
Confederates actually offered to allow medicine to be sent to 
Andersonvillo in charge of Federal surgeons f(tr the sol© Use 
of the prisoners. This generous offer was met with insulting 
Hilence. • 

That the condition of AndersonvHle ^nd the sufferings of 
th(! captives were appalling, is aini)ly proved by tlH reports of 
Confederate inspectors ; but those repoj-ts sufli«Je to show that 
the Confederate Government anxiously desired to alleviate the. 
miseri('S they lacked the power to cure. They did their utmost 
to get rief of their j)risoners, waiving^ one after anotlnu* every 
])oint of ctkiuette, or cyen, of substantial right, disputed by the 
North. They consented to excliango negro soldier's, con- 
trary to the decisive iirccedent set by Washington, who-ifeated 
tlu5 negroes found in surrendered ot captured British posts or 
camps as runaway slaves. Tht; business of exchange had been 
entrusted *to General Butler, in tjic lu>j)e that tbe Confe^lorates 
would refuse to deal ou any terms with a i^roelaimcd outlaw. 
Southern Ijnmanity ‘ was too strong- for Soutjiern pride, and 
the insult was ignored. Gi^ant’s, well-known esth.fate of the 

• agen^he employed coaflfncj^ Bntler’s own dc'ciaration that he. 
was appointed to carry owt instruclioiip, i?)iimal and utfor- 
mab, more safely cntnusted to a politisal partisan than to a 

• Sise and Fall, chapter 49- full of unanswerable proofs of the repeated 
eJTortsniade by thakConfederate and thwarted by the Federal ‘Govuruut^t to 
relieve th#Fcderal prisoneas. It stands beyond doubt or question that ttie 
sole responsibility for, their prolouged detention and conseqnent, isnfierings 
rested wilt M#. Lincoln, Mr. Stanton, and General Grant. . ■ 
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soldier.® It was necessary ® to conceal from the enraged rela- 
tives of the victims the real origin of their sufferings, and Wirtz, 
who had commanded at Andorsonvillc, was selected as the 
scapegoat. After his mock trial and condemnation to death, 
he received directly, through his counsel, and through the 
"priest who attendoil him, offe.rs of pardon and reward if he 
wciuld implicate Mr. Davis iH'rsonally in the allegtid maltreat- 
nuint of the prisoners, so as to fix ir|>on him a charge of 
murder.^ From whom this offca' came, the situation of the new 
frovernment, the several cJiara<;ters of I’resident Johnson and 
^he members' f)f his Cabinet, and the as«'endaney at that time 
exerted by the Secretary at War, lean'c's no reasonable doubt. 

Failing to take his life under judicial forms, the Ft'deral 
(jovernment subjected their illusti-ions captive to e?;ery kiml 
of indigni^ and ill-usage that cw’ld most affect the bodily 
and inentffticalth of a man advanced in life, of the highest 
character and relinoment, worn by Unxiety aiid already suffer- 
ing severely from hardship and exposure. Ile'was imprisoned 
in a casemate, on the rations of a common . soldier, without 
any of the comforts or, decencies of life. Not consent with 
these insults, less to his person thaw Uis cause, the ruiers .of 
the North, the chiefs of the Ilepublican party, actually pro- 
ceeded, without shadow df reason or exjpuse, to init the 
President of the ('onfedei*acy in irons liloj a malefactor 
doomed to death ! The same indignity inflicted on bis 
Europuin equals — on '.rhier^* or Changarnier, Garibaldi or 
Ihsmarck, the Emperor of Germany or the prisoner of Sedan 
— would hav»^ been hailed by the whole civilised .world with 
one unanimous burst of nidignation and disgust.^ 

' . • * 

- Spp liiK ofticitil r.’port, ih. ])p. 003, cl jA/. 

’**'Thr more tliat n from thp ])risoners had been sent to Washinj?- 

ton to plead for exchange iirtlie mime of common knmanity. Lincoln refusc^d 
to see them, /i. p.^50‘2. 

* Attest'd by the prisoner's counsel, by a Confedoiate olTicer within liearing, 
and by Father Hoyle, tlie confessor. -Jlise and F«ZZ,’Vol. ii. pp. 4i)8 9. 
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CHAl'TEH. I. 

rONHRQt:KN('Ky OK MNCOLN’s DEATH. 

Stal.0 of Lincoln’s IVi^soniil Ascefulancy Ilis Succossor Condition 

of tho South. 

• 

IV'iiiTKiAli HHsaHsi nation ik nn]iaj)|)ily l 4 |y,no means ,J\vays a 
l)lunder, as it is too oftc^ eonsidored a venial crime. 'J’ho 
Seoteli Covenanters were' assa^isiiif? on principle, and it might 
he said hy i)rofe.ssion ; so’ are tlie anftrehists of Continental 
3^hiro[)e ; so were too many of the leaders of Italian revoli?tion. 
Oi'sini’s* crime was at least in method mta’e atrocious than 
Booth’s ; but it is said to have resuited in the liberation of 
Loinhardy, and was exwtsed if not condoned by popular feeling 
in England. The murders of Henry 111. of France, of Coligny, 
of the Duke dc Cuise, of William the Silent, and, to descend 
to modern times, of Alexander IT. and Ceneral Prim, were, in 
the view at least of those who instigated them, political suc- 
c,<'sses. But for the last-naimid crime, Amadeo t. mi<flit still 
be on the throne of Spfiin. The murder of Lincoln was not, 
like these, •properly political ; no rational lujpe of practical 
advantage can have actuated tlfe assassins. In so far as 
the nfurdei^ers •vfere animated by sympathy *for the Houth, 
theirs was an act of suici4{il madnesf^; a ciilamity wfiose 
immediate effect the* South rued for *ten long years, .whose 
ultimate consequences hajfy affect foiv generations the for- 
tunes of the Union Mt largo. That vast empire* has, as in 
its earlj-^days of eom^iarative homogeneity its frafners felt, 
more to fear from ‘consolidation than from defection ; mot^t of 
all, perliaps^ from a« forcible, cohesion maintained hy the 

112 
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domination of a sectional majority. Lincoln’s life afforded 
the best, if not the one possible, hope of genuine reunion, the 
restoration of that ancient polity based on perfect local self- 
government, on tlie equal recognition of common and dis- 
tinctive interests, ■which alomi the statesmen of the Eiivolutiou 
deemed Qpmpatihle with the liberties and suited to the 
divergent character of the States. 

The abolition of slavery destroyed iftie one root of irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between North and South. Political schism 
and civil war had generated a fiercer, but a comj)arativoly 
eurable .ahd fpheraeral, hostility. depended on the use of 
victory how long the resentment inspired by a war of devasta- 
tion and subjugation shoiibl la^t. Tbe merely material traces 
of that war were visijd/i for }uany a ycai*.. In the tenth aututwn 
after Sheridan’s campaign, the m-<Jnuraonts of his warfare 
startled tlie traveller thrmiglA)ut the Shenandoah Valltiy. 
Brick chimneys, stamling alone mile after mile along the 
restored railway, marked the track of an chemy more de- 
structive than the IVIohaw'k or tln^ Narragansett. ‘But an 
agricultural country raieidly recovers the inisre material waste 
of war, however cruel. The inher(nit*energies of civilisation 
speedily replace all that barbari.Hm can destroy. Left to tliem- 
selvcs, the peojde of the South, with that matchless genius for 
organisation and government which tbe most hostile observers 
are forced to adinhe.,’ would have retrieved the ruin and dis- 
organS<ation effected by wax’ Mini conquest, have I’o^'onstilutod 
their shattered social and industrial system, and brfaight the 
enter))ri!M‘, skill and vigour of the finest and m/jst resolute 
portioti of the Anglo-Saxon’race to bear upon the tremendous 
task of recoil stl- action and rejiair.. 

‘^Buch was appariSntly Lincolp^k hope and puiqiose, a hope 
whicl\he alone could hkve realised, apni^iose to which he alone 
could have couiinandcjti^ the assent of th(i conquerors. Truer 
spoke than ’meant was th(‘ statement that the South had made 
an army,' a navy and a nation. The lyavyhad vanithed from 
the^scas, the army was annihilated, hut the nation remained 
‘‘‘ • See A Fool's Errand^ passim. 
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national in instinct, sympathy and resentment; national 
above all in pride and sorrow, in its mourning and its hatred, 
in its passionate, impenitent, unshrinking acceptance of 
national responsibility for secession and self-defence. Talk 
as Radicals would about ‘ rebels ’ and ‘ rebellion,’ the concrete 
reality with which they had to deal was a conquered nation. 
A nation could not bo arraigned at the bar of any court, civil 
or military. A nation might be i^nnished, but the idea of 
punishment inflicted on a nation for political or social here- 
sies offends alike the conscience and the common sense of 
sober and rcsjionsiblc meji. 

Those to whom suclf a truth could bo brought home, even 
by the awful experience of fqur years’ war, were of course a 
feerall minority. Never perha 2 >s, exccp4 in the sheer insanity of 
the French Revolution, v;^s a jieople so stubbornly blind to the 
realities of the situation as the Northern and \Ve.stern i)opulace 
in 1805. The leaders of the majority were unhaj>pily, with 
scarcely an excci)tion, bent on ends only to be attaii^pd by 
rousing J;he wosst iiassions of the many. The Opposition were 
2 >ow(' 2 ;les 8 . The 1 )eniocrats who hack been true to their princi- 
ples had resisted the w»ar ; the ‘ War Oomocrats ’ were paralysed* 
by a false position, by j)al 2 »able inconsistencies and question- 
able antecedents. A few Reiml5licans, mostly belonging to 
the extreme Abolitionist wing of the party, were free to speak 
and jiar^ally to discern the truth. To the inner conscience 
of men Who had always been iK*iressionists at heai't, weccssion 
was no heinous crime. Rebellion was not an offence on 
which the* abcomplices of John Brown, law -brealiers by pro- 
fession and on jmnciple like Gferrison, Grechij .»ud Gcrritt 
Smitb, could hdhcstly be ecvere,* But thei^mfen, again, were 
powerless. Denounced as, firebrands land fhnatics in fl856, 
they were ridiculed as theorists and doctrinaires, impracti cables 
and humanitariarus, in*lfe65. One mav alone Ifad'posso'ssed the 
confidence of the ftiany and the clearsightedness of the few. 

* Gcnitt Smith qpntcn'dfjJ in June 1805 that the Government had neither 
the legal nm the moral right to try and punigh as rebels those whom it had 
recognised as^belligcrents? 
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Fictions in which Lincohi never thoi’oughly believed had been 
rendered transparent by stern experience to his shrewd and 
practical humour. He, less than any civilian, could remain 
blind to the stone wall of facts agaijist which his head and 
heart had been so often vainly dashed and so nearly broken. 
He had been forced to know that he was dealing neither with 
conspiracy nor rebellion, but with sovereign States, with a 
nation in arms, no less conscientiously ‘convinced and much 
more outspoken and straiglitforwavd than he dared to bo. To 
him who had conducted the war to its successful close, who 
h^d broken all constitutional fettei's, '-swept all legal cob- 
webs from his brain if not from Ids s\)e(“ch, who had shrunk 
from no means, lawful or not, to crush • the ‘ rebellion,’ the 
l)eo])le would have li{itened without mistrust when lib rei)iP* 
diated the notion of vengeance on ni^jupun-ed rebels. Tliero 
were no terms ho could not* haVe granted, no amn,esty how- 
ever complete, no restcS'ation, however full and absolute, of 
constitutional rights and self-government, that would not 
have been accepted at his bidding. No party coidd btive d(!- 
manded guarantees and ♦;ecurities he deemed unneci-ssary. 
•The capitulation proposed by Shermali, Sv’ithin a few days of 
the confidential conference in which Lincoln’s views had been 
set forth, was intended to and probably did embody them. 

1'his fact has a very imj)ortant bearing upon the subsequent 
ti’eatment of the South, upon the conduct of her Gencyals and 
the cen^U'e thereupon implied in Mr. Davis’s cohcluding 
chaiJters. The fugitive President believed that it was 'in the 
power of the Soifth, if not to maintain the war foi" indei)en- 
dence, a« least to stand ovit fbr terms substantialfy identical 
with Lincoln’s 'as ‘ic-terpreted by Shevman — the restoration of 
the States to their position and privileges, mintiH slavery and 
the right of secession. It would be equally unjust to accuse 
Mr. Davis of a 'desire prolong Hopeless bloodshed, or to 
impute to General Johnston any lukewarm zeal for the rights 
and liberties of the Southern States. “The truth Ife that 
Johnston and Breckenridge believed, on good groupd.s,^that 
the surrender pritctically secured the best terms Tor which 
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Mr. Davis would have stood out. In discontinuing resis- 
tance, in surrendering on parole, they believed on Sheruian’s 
assurance that the faith of the conquerors was pledged to 
the recognition of the State Governments, the restoration 
of State rights and constitutional privileges, on the soh; con- 
dition that slavery should be abolished and the right of se- 
cession resigned for ever. Had liincolu lived, Shennan could 
have clainuid his personal engagement for the fulfilment of 
thoH(i conditions ; nor is there any reason to doubt that he 
whose expressed vi(nvs the ca2>itnlation re2)reHented, who had 
hidden his Generals seeftre the surrender of .the; Southern 
armies ‘on any terms, would of his own freewill liave fullilled 
the umh'rstauding. 

.( . As against i-ationfll and rcsi)onsihle enemies, Mr. Lincoln 
might have felt mfv in <he un2)o2)ul{fi’ity* and unlitness of his 
designated successor. CUxavles*«lI. laughed to scorn his 
brother's fre((U(>nt warnings. ‘ Jamc!^* he said, ‘ no one. will 
rnurdxjr me tolxiakc^ you king.’ And tin; llye House Plot, the 
only sdi’ious at^enqit during his reign, was intended to destroy 
both brothers at once, to transfer tly.* crown to the Protestant 
children of the Duki; of York. It was alleged — and since 
Dooth, though half a madman, was xio fool, it is 2 >robahlc — 
that his practical end, so far as ’he looked beyond 2 >ersonal 
vengeance, was to destroy the President, Vice-President, Lieu- 
tenant-General commanding in chief, and the heads of the 
Cabinet;, to annihilate at oii'^.hlow the military a^d civil 
government of the Union. Nothing less than this would have 
served eveji a tem2)orary 2>olitical 2)ur2)osc. Dut if such were 
his aim, nothing short of com2)l«te success could fulfil it. A 
singje failure mast hrin^ tp noujjht the whola scheme, and any 
brain still caixahle of I’easoifing must haae recfjgnised the moral 
certainty of more titan one such failure. Even had the victims 
been assembled whgre tht!3*c?)uld have been desk'oye(.l at k. single 
stroke, some among^so many would in 8,11 likelihood Jiave escaped. 
Each WAS to he I'^^'Ched and killed, and liad each 

assassin jxosscssed Death’s nerve, skill, strength and daring, no 
other Rad*(4imilur fatjilities for coming uno 2 > 2 J 025 t‘d and iiuques- 
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tioned within a yard of his selected victim. Powell alone knew 
certainly where to find his man, and the chances were ten to one 
against Powell’s reaching Seward’s sick chamber. The rest were 
most unlikely to penetrate unchallenged to the presence of the 
highest military and civil officers, and to find them alone and 
off their guard. If the assi^Bsinatiou of Grant, Stanton and 
Johnson were planned, it was never even attempted. 

I speak of these affairs as I might sp'Sak of Palmerston and 

G. C. Lewis, of the Irish (ffiurch and the Education Bill — things 

within my own knowledge. Certainly no sane man murdered 

Ijincoln tomakc Johnson President. A Tennessean politician of 

the third rank, a Westci’n demagoguh of no education, fitu-ct! 

passions and low breeding, his zcgl for the Union, his outsjjoken 

courage, the peril he ju^d incurred in the .earlier days of si'cc*??- 

sion as a ‘traitor * to his ^tate and st!f.vion, had secured for him 

the office of military Governor of Tennesscso ; where Ij-is admini- 
< * 

stration was such as to'jvin him the favour of the Bepublican 
party,, and a nomination in the Convention of 1804 to the emi)ty 
honour of the Viec-Prcsidcncy. Ilis accession to tfid Chief 
Magistracy at the greatest crisis in the fortunes of the>dJuion 
-had never been contemplated, and ‘struck the Cabinet, the 
parly and the cotmtry with dismay. The one Minister whose 
experience and national reimtation might have given him a 
claim to direct the councils of Congress and shape the 
measures of the Administration, if not dying, was disabled by 
injuries *which must confine hfift to his bed for weeks oi* months 
to come. -Politicians to whom the new President oWed his 
advancement may have hoped to find him a pliant tool. The 
horror, dismay and confusi6n which^ attended his elevation 
might well confima, their hopes. His judgment and sclf^on- 
trol, hever strong or Sound, were,. completely unsettled by his 
unexpected elevation fi'om insigiiificance*”, silcnco and utter 
exclusion from *’the counsels of Gfovernment, to the chjiir 
which had just been filled by a virtual aittocrat. His igno- 
rance, his bewilderment, his fierce party passions, and^he cir- 
cumstances which had placed him at the head of afft^s, threw 
him at first into^'the arms of the extreme Beimbltcans, with 
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their policy of revenge, proscription and military usurpation. 
The effect of Mr. Lincoln’s dcuth was not merely to disorganise 
the Government, to place an untried, unknown and inconi- 
petemt man in the President’s chair, but to overthrow the 
existing equilibrium, to remove the political ctaitre of gravity ; 
to transfer the initiative and control, which the events of the 
war and the tendency of i^ublic opinion had given to the 
Executive;, to the hands of Congress. 

In his desire to veil the nakedness of militai’y despotism, 
Mr. Lincoln had created an obstacle to the immediate recon- 
struction of the Soutliery States which formed a practic^ 
(-■mbarrassmont to his Successor. In New Orleans, North- 
Eastern Virginia and Nortliery Arkansas he had set uji 02)2)0- 
b'Xion ‘ Slate Governjnents,’ 2>roviding,only that onc-lcnth of 
the])e02do should take ]n in the ekictions, a condition easily 
fulJilled or^evaded by the adventuwjrs wdio followed the camp 
in quest t>f i^voy. To the ’true i»eo2iJe al the States concerned, 
tht‘se intrusive* nullitii-s were more odious than the ipidis- 
guised liylitary 4 les 2 )otism of the commanding Generals. In 
all thq. seceding States there existed* real State Governments 
with a legal ])osition aiKl Continuous history, the legitimak; sue- . 
cessors of those w'hich had ruled the States as mt;mbor 8 of the 
Union. Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland and Dela- 
ware W'cre in the hjipds of the Unionists, backed by Federal 
bayonets.. In Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana, the regular 
Governments and Legislatures Verc ex2)elled or dispefsed by 
military force in favour of Mr. Lincohi’s artificial creations. 
In the remdiniug States they were the only civil Govern- 
ments, the dnly pow'ers capable of enforcing law or juaintain- 
ing •tder, the odly bodies •through which tli<? Federal Execu- 
tive or the commanding Cxonerals couM seeftre peaceable or 
general obedience to* their requirements. 

The Federal velunfecfs were^ weaJ'.y of sSrvIco, and the 
people of their encJlrmous cost. The feelings of the^North, 
the exig^cies of the Government, demanded the riipid reduc- 
tion and ^eedy Misbandment of more than a million men. 
Again, the most im^rative social and* industrial considera- 
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tions required the immediate restoration of civil order 
throughout the South. A large proportion of the negro 
population, the sole labouring class throughout a great part 
of the country, had gathered round the Federal camps or 
swarmed into the occupied towns, d(jmoralised and insubordi- 
nate, excited by insane hopes, and assuming that emancipa- 
tion released them from the necessity of labour. The paroled 
soldiers of the Confederacy found their, homes desolate, their 
farms wasted or ruined by neglect, their i)lautations over- 
grown with W(ieds, their ditches lilled, their hedgci'ows sti’ag- 
gliiig over jibe Helds, many of their estates in the hands of tluj 
Freedmen's Bureau and otlicr antiCipatory contiscators. All 
proprietary and personal rights were practically doubtful. 
The cur’ency of the country waS anniliilated ; tlic invpstments 
upon which a large iluluber of families, and es].)ecially widows 
and orphans, depended for bread, S^ite and municipal bonds, 
railway shares ■ and nifirtgages, had- been nmdered'^worthless. 
The planters had oweA generally a yc'ar’s produce of tlu; 
lauds', which without their cultivators wei*o profitless, and 
many of them large debts whose real security was tii(^ value 
of the hxnnaii property o!" which thc^y had been suddenly de- 
2 >riv(Ml. 

The emanciixation proclamation was not law% as Mr. 
Lincoln himself well knew, but coiKjuest had given it jiractical 
validity ; and enianciiiation alone was the/most crushing fine 
ever loyied by a conqueror. ui)on a wasted country and a 
ruined people. Eurojxe stoo^ aghast in 1871 at a war in- 
demnity of two^ hundred millions sterling, levqjd uiwn the 
richest country of the Coi\tinent. Wealth for .wealth, the 
forfeit exacted frpm the South was ecpxivalen/. at least to an 
indxjijmity oi J{ftccn Imnflrvd millk^ns sterling extdrted ^’om 
conquered France. Trjxc, the cbnfxscated property was not 
destroyed ; but .confusion and uxicoi;tainty rendered it almost 
worthless, and its iiectiiiiary value was ^’actually- deducted 
from thv 3 available wealth of a single class. Three Jmndred 
thousand families had lost human chattels wo^th 400,000,000/. 
sterling; in mos.J cases all, or more than^all, they j*oss6ssed. 
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In a word, the whole agricultural aristocracy and iniddhi 
class of the South were utterly ruined. The situation of her 
merchants and traders was hardly better. Only the peasant 
farmers who cultivated their own fields with tlu'ir own hands, 
a few hundred shrewd and selfish adventurers who had ])ur-. 
chased the protection of Northern CJenerals, a few sconi 
speculators, for the most part foreigners by birth, wdio had 
made fortunes by blockade- running or dealings in plunder 
under licenses procured from Generals like Banks and Butler, 

or through influential politicians at Washington, were solvent. 

* ^ 

A few’ who had contrived .to ke«'p hold of cottdn and othe^- 
produce, now saleable at exorbitant prices, had certain 
means of subsistence!.-^ If thejfear of forfeiture, of arbitrary 
pfUtishnnjiit, of milita>-y spoliation, we^’(!«n<)t speedily rtmoved, 
the seed-time would pa!?S% no cotton, ric-e or tobacco woidd 
bo planted, no breads .iUffs gi1^)wn,*and,the Fe^leral Govern- 
ment, alr(!a(iy compelled to feed hunflieds of thousands of 
negroes, would have to choose between fftrnishiiig rations 
for half the people of the Houth and permitting them to die 
of hunger. The devastation of the Palatinate hardly exceedtid 
the desolation and misery w'rought by the Northern invasion 
and conquest of the South. No conquered nation of modern 
days, not Poland under the heel of Nicholas, not Spain or 
Prussia under that of Napoleon, suffered such individual and 
collective ijuin, or saw before theiu so fi-ightful a prospect, as 
the States ‘dragged back by force in April 18G6 under ‘ the 
best Go\1}rnment in the world.’ 
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CHAPTEB II. 

CONTEST BETWEEN THE PBESIBENT AND CONGttESS. 

Johnson adoipts Ijincoln’s Policy, but not his Spirit —Party Motives for Resiat- 
iri {5 it— TiiO President’s M «uis ores- ConteSt with Congress- Iuq)eaclirii<int — 
Congressional Jhiconstruction— Constitutiqnal Amendments — Proscription 
— Negro Suffrage Carpet Bag (jrovernnients - Reaction — Ku Klux Klan, 

The war had been undcjrtaken and wapted on the tlr.sovy that 
secosaion was a nullity a tlioory \^'-:ch bad broken down in 
practice^ bdt which few or none of the responsible leadcirs of the 
llepublican iiaJ'ty.badV'entured to retract or disavow. Upon 
that. theory the existing State Governments oUthc South were 
legitimate, the Northern victory had restored, those privileges 
of Federal roju'esentatior which secession had renounced, and 
that supremacy of the civil law of *he States, which liad 
been suspended by the martial law of the Federal Govor.n- 
ment. Such was the understanding ui)0]i which the Southom 
armies had surrendered, in which the Sontluinx pooi>le, crushed 
by physical force, had actiuicsccd. Such was the view of the 
Constitutional Democrats, sn .h above all the doctrine held by 
that small minority of Southern Unionists whom coercion, in- 
vasion, pillage 'and emancipation had not convci'ted from the 
principles on which they had supported Bell and Everett.' Of 
this view President Johnson was the reiu-esentative.* Led away 
atiirst by the panic of vengeance ivhich followed the murder of 
Mr. Lincoln, and confounded by his cndorliemcnt of their wholly 

*• rt .j . 

* The Unionists proper, “those who denied the right of secession and the 

supreme obligation of State allegiance, were an insignificant minority even 
among thosi whose votes had been cast for ther^^ candidates inC860, They 
were not a party, except in East Tennessee and West Virginia and the districts 
held by the enemy. ^ a ,y j 

* See note on Reconstruction, quotations pp. '5Si6-7 ; ct supra pp. 479- 80. 
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groundless accusations with that worst class of Ropuhlicaiis 
to which the removal of the one man cajiable of coiitrolliug and 
resisting them had given ascemlancy in tbc parly councils, it 
soon became a])parent that he agreed with them in nothing 
but their personal hatred of the military and civil leaders of the 
South ; a i)assion for whicli he had j^ersonal excuses they could 
notph'Sid. Tnlieriting, as he cojuadved, Mr. Lincoln’s position, 
he accepted Mr. Lincohi’s polic.}^® That policy unhaiipily in- 
volved embarrassments and contradictions which Lincoln would 
have swept aside,, but which held Jiis sirccessor fjist in constitu- 
tional and jjplitu-al meshdl^ he had not the skill io^nweave or 
the strength to cut. A»lh-eside.nt imposed mi the party and 
the people by accidtiiii, Mr. Johnson’s only chance was to stand 
v.pon till* Constitutioij'and restore at once and df fiicto iha^on- 
stitutional rights of the^outhern States. Tiiis course lie could 
not take. He had ado]*t<fd eaiat*»ipation in th(! Ifght in which 
Mr. Tiincolu had publicly* ro])r(‘S(;nt(*d»it, as^ a ‘imrcly militiuy 
inijasure ; an *act of vi'ugeance or ccM'rcion, to‘ which, once 
sido}»ted, legally or illegally, under the so-called ‘ war power,’ 
the faith of the Executive, the honojjir of the North were jibso- 
Iwtely ])]edged. Tin; tluAisands of fugitive slaves who enlisteih 
under the Federal colours, the tens of thousands who swarmed 
in the rear of the Federal armies or had taken refuge in their 
camps, could not be rek'gated to bondage. Constitutionally, 
both slaverj' and the State war debts were the concern of the 

3 Prosidont Jo)iiison’s plnn f>f rc«*onstin<jtion wiis in form if not in spirit tlio 
snnio as fiiat whicli Ahrahain fiinculn an<l his Cahinot had ori^nnatfid. William 
H. Steward, tUc t^**cn'lary of Stale under botli A(lniiiiiBtrat4ons, said on October 
20, at Auburn, New York, ‘We ni;p continually hearin,; debases con- 

corning tJie ori^dn arnl the jilun of re.storation. New coi^voits, Nortli and 
SoiitilPi* call ti the T*rcsident's fJlan. Ail ^poak of iiJ^as if it wore a recent 
dcvelojwnont. On the contrary, now sec tlijfl it is fioi specially Andr4;w 
.Johnson's plan, nor evea a new plan in any itfisjieet. It is the plan which 
abrujitly yet distinctly olTercd itse.lj to the last Afhuinistrc^icyi% at tlio moment 
I ha\e before rccallciifc, wliciT 8ie work of rgsioration was to bef'in ; at the 
moment when, althougli#by the world uniierceived, it did begin; and it is the 
only plan ^diich tluis^scasjuably presented itself^- and thcircfoije is the only 
possible plan whicli then or ever aftei-wards could be adopted,'— Neiv York 
World, October 24, Iftli/). Quoted in A Review of the Political Conflict in 
' America^ by Alexander Horns, p. 411, New York? 1B76.'^, 
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South alone. To leave the freedmon at the mercy of their 
old masters was iroiiossihle, although the Southern loaders 
distinc^y recognised their de facto emancipation and were 
willing to give it legal validity. Their last state, as the outcasts 
and pariahs of a prejudiced white society, might be far worse 
lhan their first, as bondsmen iwotected bv the interests of 
individual masters. Unconditional restoration, moreover, 
Avould forfi’it the opj^ortunity f>f solving those problems which 
had embitt('red aTid perplexed the iiolitics of the ten years 
])receding the a])peal to arms ; would throw awa}^ as Mr. 
Lowell said, ‘.four years of war.*'* * 

Moreover, the restoration of law ■ threatened the chiefs of 
the licpublican party with nothing short of ruin. The Courts 
bnew in)thing of a war i)Ower. Acts of Congi’ess H-anctittii- 
ing Executive tisurpatiohs were l<‘giU nullities. Mr. Howard 
Avas liable to some hundred aotions for false imprisoninent. 
(4en(!rals like l)ix, Banks mid Butler might bo an-aigned on 
crimpial chai'gcs, at the bar of Htate Courts by no means loth 
to ave.ngo the high-handed violation of State laws. Yet more 
dangerous would he the admission of Southern Senators and 
Ih^liresentativcs. The pecuniary tracisactions of the Fede-iail 
^linistry wopld not boar examination. Too many infiuential 
Bejmblicans throughout the Northern States had been con- 
eenied in jobbery of the most flagrant kind. Nothing but 
an absolute Bepnblican control of the Legislature for years 
to coma, could protect the cl/iA’fs of the governing party, their 
principal agents and most devoted sujiporters throughout the 
North, from enquiry, detection, ruinous exposurAJ — iierhaps 
from punishment. ' /The whole financial administration- 
loans, naval,’ military and ^omniissariat contracts, transac- 
tion® great and smaK — was tainted with political corruption, 
gross extravagance or (kiwnright fraud. Mr. Johnson’s hands 
But/oh,‘niy patience ! must wc w.ig^lc back 
Into th’ ole crookeS^ettyfoggin’ track. 

When our artirry wheels a road heve cut 
Stret to our purpose if we keep the rut •'I 
• • • • • * 

Warn’t tlierc tw'o .sides? An’ don’t it stand fo roasor. ^ , 

Thet this 'week’s^ ’Xitcd Slates ain't IiistSveeJv's treasim ? ’ 

Bitjlnw PajL^em, 
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■were clean. Nothing could be urged against him but acts of 
military usm‘pntion within the se<!c<Hng States, for w]|ich, on 
both sides, an amnesty must of necessity be granted. It 
would have troubled him little had the whole network of 
political fratid been laid bare. Nay, bitter Republican as ho 
still w'as^hc w’ould probably have felt a personal i»ride and 
patriotic satisfaction in bi-inging the jobbers to justice. A 
double breach betweefi the President and (kmgress might 
therefore be conlidently predicted. 

The President’s first important act was the anointment 
of a’proA’isionnl Governor, in each of the conqhered Statew. 
The w'orst of these were the pcTsons who claimed that oflico 
under klr. Ijiucoln’s-^bogus cyganisations. Tliose wlio had 
at ^n!ptetr‘’offico from tlu! invader, am] wbo only pretended to 
i*e])reseut onc'-tenth t)f liiij people of each State, were by the 
necessity oj' their position tlic^norCtil eiiymies olj their country- 
men, who in defeat and humiliation d*d not cease to ex(!crate 
♦ 

them as traitors. Only the bittei-est partisans or tlie Vilest 
time-sePv^i's would place theniselvc's in such a position — and 
the pysition would demoralise tliff; best-intentimit'd men. 
Johnson’s Government.^, Tigain, were in the eyes of all Houth-' 
erners intruders, nsiu'ping the lawful authority of the elected 
State Executive and Legi.slature. They must rely on and 
govern through native Unionists ; and in the Cotton States, at 
least, uiue-lenths of the h'W self-styled I'nionists were converts 
too rcc(!nfrand too interested to i.e trusted. On May 18(55, 
Mr. Johnson issntil an amnesty proclamation from whicdi the 
great rnajoi*it5' wej-e excepted, and whose henefifs wore confined 
to’ those wild should take the oatlf of all^iauce- llieri in sjieci- 
fied.«" The provisional Gofernorn, 'suiipOTte.r^iy the military 
authority, were instrueteef ^to call Conventions of ‘ loyal ’ 
citizens in eacli State to amend its Constitution ; and tlu) w ofd 
‘ loyal ’ was so construM as to d^fijiBchise in almost every 
State all Tts host rtiid a large, majority of its* resiiectablo 
citizens. * In Virgfnia*ienly ten ckmnties, w’jiich hadTbeen held 
throughout the gleater part of the war under military subjec- 
tion, wen* allowed to^Titke any part in tlfe ConventTon. 
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In these nj.easuros Johnson abandoned unawares the vital 
essence, while adhering to the outward form, of Lincoln’s plan. 
The latter appears to have intended an ai)peal to the natural, 
and especially the military, leaders of the South to midertake 
.the task of reconstruction upon two, and only two, obnoxious 
conditions — the abolition of slavery nud the reputliation of the 
Confederate and State war debt. Johnson proscribed the very 
jnon on whom Lincoln relit'd, and rc'ht'd on those of whoso 
worthlessness and impotence Tjincoln’s experience had given 
him a shrewd idea. In ISO.*) and for years afterwards,* a 
f loyal ’ H6uth(irner was of necessity opi-n to inip.ntations’ such 
as only those who are abov(i or beneath snspicioJi will en- 
counter ; and while the}'e were, among tlic converts a very few 
of the . former class, ,tbero were innltitnd,es of that which— 

to tlie footi3xarli» of Hcorn, 

Shows tlu' scars of satire’s tossing hovM, 

And pitssos to its crc'dit side the sum 

Of all that makes a scoundrors martyrdom,'^ 

As soon as Congress pict, a bitter and irreconcilable conflict 
threw back tlie whole South into anarchy and panic, ‘"llefus- 
ingto acknowledge Mr. Johnson’s newly-created State Covern- 
nients, and excluding their St'iiatovs and llei)res(;ntatives, the 
lle])ul)Ueans coinnuinded <1 two-thirds majority in both JIouscs, 
«nd were able to carry any mcasui’es tliey pleased over the ' 
rrosick-ntiiil veto. ’J’hrongk^nt the setssion the twp branches 
of the Covernment were in mortal conflict. 

The^rstreuolution of the Congress wliich mgt 3')ccember4, 
18(55, appoint'd a Joint Committee of ftftecn, with exclusive 
jurisdiction over questions concei;nlng the „ Southern ^States 
and the admission t,f ptsrsens claiming to represent them. 
The previous Congi‘ess4»had propounded a Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to tlte ©onstitution, aholiftliik^g slavery.* By the votes 
of the bogus Legislatures established by\ President Johnson, 
but with*, the geiK'ral consent of thq Sojxthem people, this 
a^icndment was ratified December 18, * ^865, The Four- 
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teenth Amendment was propounded June G, 18GG, and ratified 
July 28, 18G8. It enacted that all persons born or natural- 
ised in the United States were citizens — a proposition of 
course intended for the . exclusive benefit of the negroes — 
that the representation of each State should bo proportioned, 
not to its resident population, but to the number of male’ 
adults enfranchised. It enacted that while the public debt 
of the North, or so-calU’d Union debt, should bo paid, accord- 
ing to its terms, in gold, all State and local debts incurred 
bj[ Southern authorities during the ‘ Itehellion ’ should be re- 
pudiated. As State and municipal bonds were,^like Consols, 
the favourite investment c^f trust-money, there; attached to this 
indiscriminate re 2 )udiation of debts contracted by authorities 
wliosc bj^toi’ical and legal character had been nowise fl.ffected 
by secession a taint of vindictive cmclt]^, as well as of in- 
justice. The- wrong was* quite •qs grave as would la; the 
reimdiatioit of the Uederal Tiebt by some'future Oongress under 
Southern influence. The debt of the Confe^oraie Gorerninent 
, became jvaste i)a^cr when that Government ceased to exist.® 
Finally, large classes of Southern military and civil officers 
were ITranded as incapujde of holding office of any kind, 
executive, judicial, legislative or municiiml. Those thus dis- 
franchised were at least nine in ten of those personally fit 
for such functions, forty-nine in fifty of those who united the 
two jiaramount qualifications for public service — knowledge 
and expertence of public busiriet^s.and the confidence c4 their 
fellow-citizens. The task of internal reconstruction as it 
presented itsejf to the South was perhai)s thg heaviest •and 
most intricate ever im 2 )osed upo^ a nation. The cvaiiable 
political intellect pf the South, though of a very high quality, 
was fimited in quantity, a^ comined aJmost»entirely to«the 
classes thus proscribed. Ignorant a^ Northern statesmen 
were to an astounding e»\twit of Simthern life ^and. Sotrthom 
society, they knew ^i^at they were pfbscribing the brain, the 

* That isTon the aBsffniptAn that secession was a revolutionafjr measure. 
Otherwise, conquest of itself would only transfer to the victor the liabilities of 
the vanquished^. 
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heart, the intelligence and the experience of the country in 
the gravest of social and political crises. It was with distinct 
knowledge and deliberate intent that they handed over the 
most difficult and critical of political functions to classes ex- 
ceptionally ignorant and utterly devoid of practical experience. 
'And this they did for the express purpose of throwing the 
control of the Federal votes of the South into the hands of 
an artificial constituency, packed with §ui exclusive view to the 
facility with which it might he manipulated for their party 
purposes.^ * From the womb of party necessity and politi^l 
insincerity came forth this abortion, or rather this monster, 
doomed to parricide in the hour of its birth.’ * 

The contest between Congress and the President waxed 
constantly more and moi'c fierce and' relentless. ^_,Johnson 
looked upon himself* a& the (dcct of the pbople ; upon Congr'ess, 
with somewhat more reasons as ‘ a *body hanging on the skirts 
of the Government.’ «The PrcsSlent forgot that l»e owed his 
elevation to an accident, his election to the manoeuvres of a 
party Convention ; in so far as the North had accepted Andrew 
Johnson at all, it had elected him not to conduct the affairs 
of the nation, but to preside in silence over the debates of the 
Senate. And yet there was a sense in which the Vice-Presi- 
dent, raised by a midnight murder to the chair of the Chief 
Magistrate, really represented the will of the people. As re- 
garded the terms of reconstruction, the exponent of Mr. 
Lincolji’s policy might claipa^ that the popular vote of 1864 
had intended to entrust them to Mr. Lincoln. If that trust 
did not, pass tp Lincoln’s successor, still less had it been be- 
stowed upon Congress. Upon the theory on which the yrar 
had been waged,, which dmvn to April 14, 1866, no Bepublican 

On June 7, 1B06» in the Senate Mr>Davis of Massachusetts said that * the 
paramount object of the Hadical party was continuahoe in office and power, and 
their c'hief nz^anstosegro suffrage; and th^ ar-achincry was a pei*petual howl for 
justice and protection to lo^ai citizens of African descent.’ 

® Ai.FooVi Ertand, p. 117 ; Sampson Low, 1879^i the work of a passionate 
Bepublicaif partisan. It is full of involuntary testimony to the l^uality of the 
Southern Bepublicans, white and black, and the character of tlielr leaders, as 
well as of conscioi^s reprobation of the scheme of reconstructiop). ^ 
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leader had dared to repudiate, secession was a nullity, and 
the Southern States were, and had always been, members of 
the Union. On that theory, Congtess was a Itump, no longer 
entitled to legislate for the Union at large, least of all for the 
South. It was not a legal body till the freely elected Senators 
and Eepresentatives of the eleven conquered States should be* 
admitted to their scats. Both parties were the more angry 
that both wei*e conscious of the fatal weakness in their position, 
that both were forced to eat their words and repudiate their 
constitutional professions. 

The President i*egarded the acts of a Congress from which 
cloven States were wholl/ or partially excluded as null anS 
void, and Congress dared not sxibmit the questioai to the 
arbitrargpnt of the •Snpremfe Court. The Congressional 
majority was laowcrful enough to ca?r^ A law over the Presi- 
dential veto, but powerlestPto comjacl the Executive to execute 
it. It therefore proceeded to invade^ the constitutional and 
immemorial j)»wers of a co-equal department of the Govern- 
ment. The right of removal had been granted at the 
very outset, and exercised in the most absolute and whole- 
sale manner. None of, those who had resisted or pro- 
posed to restrain it, from Jefforsoii to Calhoun, had ever 
dreamed of interfcriifg with the President’s right of dismissal 
in the higher ranks of the service. The Constitution had 
made the Executive absolutely independent of the Legislature 
save in certain specilied cascs^ and the President tms the 
Executive! It would have been constitutional to limit the 
power df renqoval in what answers to the permanent £Iivil 
Service of bj,her countries, to require cause shown or the 
assent of the Senate ; hut the President’s jigbt to dismiss 
Cabifiet ministers, assistai^t seefetariesi* generals and diplo- 
matists was an indispensable and Jntlisputablc attribute of 
Executive power and re^^maibility. This unq^iestioned right 
the Eepublican rilaXority, unscrupuloarf in the consciousness 
of irresistible Btren,gth,jdeterminei^ to assail. It w%s dhacted 
that every Ministef once appointed should hold office until the 
close of.th»Prcsidenti^ term, or till the. Senate should have 

X X 3 
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confirmed his successor. Under this act an irresponsible 
Minister of War, supported by an irresponsible Lieutcnant- 
Genern.1 of the Army, could paralyse the action of his chief 
and take action which his chief forbade. Subordinate oflScers 
unknown to the Constitution, the President’s military and 
civil servants, usurped his constitutional functions. The 
President properly dismissed a Secretary at War who dis- 
obeyed orders as binding upon liim as upon the lowest subor- 
dinate in his office. Congress determined to reinstate him. 

At last the contest was brought to an issue, not in the 
Sui)rcme Goqrt, the only authority empowered to define the 
respective powers of the other two co-ordinate branches of the 
Government, but by a process intended for wholly different 
purposes, and before a tribunal consisting of pledged partisan^. 
The control of the ^bnate was in the, hands of the leaders of 
the Oi)position, Johnson’s .avo^yed ^nd mortal enemies. On 
March 3, 1868, the Kpuse, acting ‘in close accord with the 
majority of the Senate, resolved on the impeachment of the 
President. The real ground of that impeachment .was his 
endeavour to restore the {^outhern States to their con^itutional 
.position. Whether he had in this transgressed his‘ le^ti- 
mate powers was pre-eminently a case for the Judiciary alone. 
In no sense and in no case is the President responsible to 
Congress for the use of his legal prerogatives, for his executive 
policy or the use of his patronage. The very form of the 
indictnaent betrayed an abuse of the impeaching po^er. The 
President was accused of high misdemeanours, in having dis- 
obeyed an act, of Congress (of whose validity . he was fully 
entitled to fonn his own opinion till it should be ascertained 
by the Supreme Court) ; ,and agaiif in having expressed in 
a public speech his Hew oi the eonstitutional status of the 
present maimed and imperfect Congress. To deny the Presi- 
dent df the- United States .the privwgge of free speech secured 
by the Constitution to fevery citizen was.Wnstrous. To call 
the aefs ip question * misdemeanours ’ ^as jibsurd. 

, The unconstitutionality of the impeachment is obvious 
from the fact that it* success involved .s political nreVolution ; 
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would have reduced the independent Executive of the United 
States to the position of an English Premier, liable to dismissal 
at the pleasure of the Legislature. It would have effected by 
a side wind, by a two-thirds vote of Congress, a change more 
fundamental than has ever been attempted by any Constitu- 
tional Amendment. It outraged, then, the first principles of 
the Constitution — nullified all the guarantees wliich ensure its 
stability by rendering the process of alteration slow and diffi- 
cult, and requiring the assent of independent bodies.® Yet 
in this gigjintic usurpation a great majority of both Houses 
concurred to get rid of a Chief Magistrate whose term was 
within a year of its close. Under the presideiniy of Cliief 
Justice Chase, the Synate came to a vote upon the weakest 
pdiiit of the indictment, the cleventh»ai‘tic]e, wliich made it 
a crimiiiiil charge that tlje Presj^ent had ventured to cxjiresa 
his o 2 )ini(tfi upon the very iiduit oh wliich the pro[)ricty of his 
actiqn turnetl, the ^tatan o"f Congresft. The independence of 
the Exeputive, the boiuids wliich distinguish the legal powers 
of Corfgrcss from the omnipotence of the British Parliament, 
hung*ui)on a single vot<3. Thii ty-Six votes to eighteen would 
htive convicted the Presiclent and annihilated the Constitutioif. 
One liejuihlican Senator alone had a political or personal con- 
science stronger than the ties of party. By nineteen noos to 
thirty-five ayes the two critical articles were negatived, and 
on May SiG, 18C8, by a vote of thirty-six to sixteen the Court 
adjourndU sine die, and the ^impeachment was practically 
quashdd. 

In 1866 tlongress divided the South into milita’y districts, 
and gave to the commiyiding officer absolute power over the 
persons and property of the •citizens, tmly requiring that 
death warrants signed by Irtm should receive the approval of 
the President. The n^t^ Congi’ass* in 1868 gave f;p these 
military despats cemtrofover the r'egjstration of tlie voters, the 
enforcement of ne^'O franchise and white disfraiifchisejntsnt. 

That which \itis Idhg known as the Ironclad Oath caught 

and exclujjed frolh every Federal, State and municipal office, 

* • • • ■ • 

” The Assemblies Ad Senates of three-fourths ot the States*. 
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from Congress, from the 'State Legislatures and Conventions, 
every Southern citizen of property, intelligence, character and 
credit, who might have escaped the meshes of the direct pro- 
scription.* This test included the younger gentlemen whose 
family' influence and reputation would have enabled, whose 
practical education in the trying circumstances of the last six 
or seven years would have qualified them to fill, if not per- 
fectly yet incomparably better than any other class could fill, 
the places of their fathers. Most men of spirit, intelligence 
and positioq, who in 1868 had reaejbed the age of tliirty-fivc, 
ware directly 'proscribed. No man 'between twenty-ope and 
thirty-five — save those who had deserted their State in her 
need — could take the Ironclad Oath. -Open military despotism 
would have been incofni)aj!’ably preferable- to a pretence of self- 
government^so managed as tp secure the ascendancy of utter 
ignorance, and to confer a monopoly of office on baseness, 
servility and treason. * Under the Eeconstru^iion Acts of 
1867-8 Conventions wore assembled in each of the Southern 
States, consisting by necessity exclusively of negrocis, renegades 
without station or character, and a few Northern adven- 
turers. The last, having alone the intelligence to direct the 
action of a political assembly, practically framed the new Con- 
stitutions and installed themselves in all the most lucrative 
offices. By these Conventions the State Constitutions were 

remodelled, not in a democratic, but in an anti-ai'istocratic or 

1 * *1 

ochlocratic sense. Through their agency the requisite majority 
•^was secured by the end of March 1870 for the Fifteenth 

15 ^ M 

Amendment, propounded the year before, which '"made uni- 
versal suffi’age, ‘ without distinction of race, colour or previous 
condition,’ the Ijiw of the Union; alhnihilating the flistinfttive 

* Th6 Ironclad Oath was as follows do solemnly swear that 

1 have Trover voluntarily borne arms against ,the United States since 1 have 
been a citizen^ thei^of ; that ^ I ha/ve voluntatiiy giv^n no aid, countenance, 
counsel or encouragement to p4Vsons engaged in armpd hostility thereto ; that 
I have never sought nor accepted nor attempted to exercise the fun(\tions of any 
office whatever under any authority or pretended 'authority in hostility to the 
United States ; that I have not yielded a voluntary suj^ort to any'^pretended 
government, authority, pow^r or constitution witivzv- the United • Statdb, hostile 
or inimical thereto/* 
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character and traditions of the several States, and empowering 
Congress to enforce this rule by legislation ; thus taking the 
control of elections out of the hands of the State Legisla- 
tures and bestowing it on the Federal Government. With this 
wholesale enlranchisemeiit of the ignorant and incapable was 
coupled a further proscription of the propertied, intelligent and 
educated, intended to give the negroes an artificial majority, 
at least in aU the Gulf States. 

With scai'ccly an exception, the new Governments consisted 
of Northern political adventurers chosen by the negro vote, 
under military supervisien and in close communication with 
the Reiiublicjin leaders at Washington ; generally of the worst 
personal cliaracter. More than one of them, as soon as the 
BSuthern ))Coplc recovered control ovpr»tljeir own Governments, 
fled the State to avoid trisil iu\d punishment for peculation. 
They Contracted in the njimc* of the States enormous loalis, of 
whiyh a very pinall* portion 'was evoi'* applied, even nominally, 
to any public object.* These lofins were contracted with parties 
favoured by thh KepubliciUi leaders. I'he spoils* were divided 
in the first instance between the cdlitractor, to whom the loan 
V^as generally allotted at an enormous discoimt, his political 
friends and patrons^ and the local authoidties of the borrowing 
State. Out of the portion obtained by the latter, the knot 
of adventurers hi i)ossession of the State Government made 
their fortunes. A considerable part doubtless was employed 
for party purposes, to coerce, borrujit or falsify the Sections.* 
Of thfc military chiefs who at pleasure exercised a paramount 
control, all(f by whose bayonets the intruding -Governments 
were more than once systahied, Against the actual votes of the 
pe^i’tle, many were men of douWfdl characi,er^ all of undoubted 
and virulent partisansliipt •Sickles ha3 been tried for murder ; 
Sheridan bitterly complimicd that he* was not allowed ^to treat 
a great part of the citizens of LOiysiana as Vaitors, and was 
only restrained frdm whol^piale bloodshed by the betjier sense 
of his military superiors. 

Tlje letter classes of the South had been almost ruined by 

• • • 9 

^ See Note on Jleoonstruction at close of volun]^ ; citations. 
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the war. In thousands of cases their ruin was completed hy 
three agencies which Congress had accurately adapted to that 
end, * the Bureau/ the Governments, and their taxgathers. 
'The Freedmm’s Bureau, a military body invested with 
Bi)imniary powers in all cases where negroes were concerned, 
long rendered 'the reorganisation of Southern industry simply 
impossible. They took possession of hundreds of estates 
‘ abandoned ’ by proprietors expelled soinetimes by the North- 
ern invaders, oftener by the Bureau itself. In nearly every 
case, after years of litigation, the officials were forced to give up 
these propeAifcs. Such a decision of. course ihiplied that they 
had been guilty of culpable and even 'criminal injustice,* if not 
of wilful fraud; but in the worst cases the offenders were 
seldom compelled to ^pg^rge the stolen jirofits of the' past, *o^ 
reprimanded by their superiop. Their influence was used, as 
might have 'been expected, With 'violent and mischh-voas par- 
tiality. It is easyc-to understand the universal,complaints of 
negro .idleness and insubordination, when^’We find that in one 
year no fewer than 140,000 negroes, whose labour was wlgently 
needed and would have boen liberally paid for in their lu'oper 
places, were fed and kept in idleness by the Bureau. Tile 
frivolous complaints preferred by negfoes against their 
employers were encouraged by officials who had no other 
rawon d'etre. One of the best among them ordered a lady to 
release her employes from labour for some critical .days at 
harvest fime that they might v<Ste at their leisure ! In a word, 
^he grand difficulty of the South was the insubordination of 
the erAancipated*^ slaves, and the main business of the Bureau 
was to enootirage that insubordination.^ 

Again, not ' only, to meAt rthe inevitable expenses, which 
under' the most economical administration must have been 
excessively burdensome, but to satisfy ,.the demands of a pro- 
fligate State ‘ GoVernmeut^ and to pay “interest on its loans, 
enormous taxes were imposed, to which the ’'supporters of the 
Government, paupers or day-labourers, edntributed nothing ; of 
which the whole burden was thrown on struggling ,pnd half- 
ruinfid proprietors; and the greater part ujibn the disfranchised 
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classes. , The taxts were too heavy for an impoverished and 
embarrassed people to pay with promptitude, and a vast 
number of valuable estates were confiscated and sold for a 
song to the only class possessed of money, the dishonest 
politicians. 

The faction to which proscription, negro suffrage, force and 
&aud had given the control of every Southern State Government 
consisted of three cfasses, each of which was known in the 
Soutti by a contemptuous nickname : the Carpet-baggers or 
Northern adventurers, the Scalawags or native renegades, and 
the Niggers. The latter were, with very few exceptions, , 
driven to the polls likd a flock of sheep, partly in fear of 
Federal bayonets or simply, overawed by obvious and irro- 
•sistible* physical foiaje, partly dup^d.by the lavish promises 
of those 8upi)Osed to "control the favours of the Freedman’s 
Bureau. ^^Tens of thousands firmly believed, as tliey wertf daily 
assured, that while their bid mastics, if Jkhoy got the upper 
hand, would enslave them, the Kepublicans would give every 
' negro mule 'and forty acres, of land. The Scalawags, with 
the exccijtion of a small number of hond-Jida Unionists, 
rrtterly insignificant m^erywhere save in Eastern Tennessee 
and Western Virginia, were — what the willing tools of a con- 
queror’s instruments always are — many of them the readiest 
in the old days ‘ to lynch a negro or to mob a press,’ the loudest 
shouters, for secession, as now out-Heroding Northern soldiers 
in theij* enthusiasm for ' the old lag.’ The cleverest amdng them 
contriyed to be well paid for their vote and influence. But 
the real ceiftrol of affairs, the highest office^, the lion’^ share 
of the enormoifs spoils extorted ‘at the bayonet’s point from 
the* ruined taxjiayers of the Seufli, fell tc •the* share of the 
Northern Carpet-baggers,*whose quality" one of the bittpAst of 
Abolitionists shall cLescrjbe for me ; * so called from the fact 

* ‘ Well, ‘gentlemen, the thieving Cai-pcffbaggere ” are a mournful fact; 
they do ei^t there, and 1 have seen them. (Laughter.) The^ are fellows who 
crawled down South in the track of our armies, geneti^y a ver/safe distmioe 
in the reePic, some of fheni on suttlers* waggons, some of them bearing cotton 
permits,* sorifb of them lo^lyng sharply to see wlyit might turn up; and they 
remain there. They at (jrice ingratiated themaelves with' the blacks — simplei 
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that most of them came South with no otker property than a 
single carpet-bag could contain. It is obvious that few 
Northern men of honour, spirit or priaciple would have in- 
truded themselves into the politics of the South ; and that the 
few whom honest fanaticism induced to do so would have 
taken care not to appear as professional demagogues and 
salaried politicians, the rulers of a commimity to whose best 
elements they were objects of abhorrence, living on the taxes 
wrung from a conquered, imiKJverished and disfranchised 
peojile. The intense, universal, unforgiving detestation ' they 
necessarily incurred was such as no man of feeling or self- 
re8j)ect, not bound by official or military duty to his jwst, 
would have endured while he oould carb bai*e bread in his 
own country. No on<? who knows anythiitg of the feeling with 
which negroes were regarded, at the North, the impossibility 
that toy of ithe.se adventurdrs slfould at home havq aiipcared 
as the leader of -a- negro party,’ will give them credit for 
honesty in their attempts to ride into power on the strength 
of the negro vote in Louisiana or Georgia. 

Among the so-called Scalawags there were one or two 
men of high character and xmqucstionfld sincerity. Generlll 
Mahone’s connection with the repudiatieu of the Virginian 
debt, to which every Virgmian of character was opposed, his 
position as the head of a coalition between the negroea, the 
dishonest natives and the Itoiiublican intruders, foijiids tlie 
historian to cite liim as an cxtoiple of this class. |3ttt only 
1 ‘bitter party prejudice can doubt that General Longstrect 

credulous, ignorant men, very glad to welcome and follow any whites who 
professed to be the champions of their rights. Some of these got elected 
Senators, other Rteprefee.ntatives, sokne^ sheriiTg, some judges, and^so on.i«^nd 
there they stand riglvl in the (.'Ublic eye, stealicsig and plundering, many of them 
with both arms around negroes and their hands j|n their rear pockets, seeing if 
they cannot pick a paltry dollar Wt of them. Apd the public looks at them ; does 
not regard the konei^ Northern man, but calls oiv^ry ‘*jParpet>bagger ” a thief, 
which is not the truth by a good deal. But those fellows— many eff them long- 
faced and with eyes rolled .up— are greatly concerned for the eduof^tion of the 
blacks, and foV the Balv§,tion of their souls. (Grea^fe laughter.) “Bet us pray,’* 
they say. But they spell ** pray ” with an e, and thus lipelled, they obey the 
apostolic Injunction JLp “pr^y without ceasing.” ’^Horace GreAfey^^June 12, 
1871, at the Lincoln^Club. Life, by L. D. Ingersoll, p. 525. 
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honestly believed that the best chance for the South lay in a 
complete broach with her past; that, so believing, he was 
forced into relations with men he knew to be contemx^tible and 
dishonest, one familiar with American party politics can well 
understand. But the outburst of wrath and disgust whieh 
hailed the conversion of Lee’s most trusted lieutenant showed 
how very rare was such an attitude among men of reputed 
honour. Noscitur a sociis : the character of those with whom 
the General was perforce associated in politics sufficed to 
blacken even his ; he could do nothing to redeem^ theirs. 

‘ Carpet-bag^ Governments wore established *throughout the 
South* by 18G8-D, but two or three years elapsed before their 
Senators or llcprefieutatives were admitted by Congress. 
*Mcanwhile the States were threateniid»\vth public bankruptcy 
and universal ruin. Thg license and insolence of the negroes, 
the scanclals and frauds «of State* and^ local Governments, the 
ope® and wholesale peculations whiclf, beginning in the higliest 
quarters, descended to the lowest, drove the disfranchised 
people* ®f the *Southern States to measures of self-defence. 
Upon ton of these States the Carpet-bagger Governments 
■^ere heainug up a debt which in 1871 amounted to almoifet 
one hundred and fifty million dollars, of which by far the 
larger part had been accumulated by and for the benefit of a 
few score Northern adventui’ers and as many leading Southern 
renegades. As the Federal garrisons were gradually with- 
drawn? people of the South refused any longer to submit 
to be culed by negro suffrage and intrusive rascality.* 

The effort was one on which, as one of its "bitterest enemies 

• • 

emphatically admits, oyly a pgoide of cxtraordin'i’-y crurago, 
deiermination, self-confitlence^aavd mutu^^ reliance .tvould 
have ventm-ed. But it waif not in the nature of the Southern 
people, on the whole pfjrhaps the most thoroughly .English 
of English-speakftig nations — that* in which the indomitable 
pride, ^e stubborn resolution and dg-untless blaring of the 
English spirit is molt highly and universally d^eloped — to 

lie down jn despair, to be crushed like worms beneath the 

• • • . 

' See note on Beconstruction. 
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wheels of a conqueror’s 6hariot. The law was against them, 
for the law was made by their enemies expressly to plimder, 
proscribe and keep them down. The organised power of the 
State was against them, was in the hands of men to whom the 
restoration of popular government, the investigation of their 
transactions, meant a choice between flight and a felon’s cell. 
The whole military power of the Union was against them, a 
power which had conquered them when organised, armed and 
disciplined, provided with all the resources of which defeat 
had deprive^ them. The interests of the party that wielded 
that power were against them, for Hepublican ascendancy de- 
pended upon the falsification of the Southern vote. It ' would 
hardly need a vote of Congi'ess tb replace them under military 
despotism. As late< as •- 1875 a Federal General drove a 
professedly Republican Legislatui'c o^it of its hall at the point 
of the bayonet. 

Yet the Southerners disdained to disguise their resolution. 
Before' martial law had been superseded Ify the Carpet-l)agg(;r, 
administrations, the threat had been loudly and repeatedly 
uttered, * Wait till the 531&ecoats are gone, and we will 'make 
these States worse than Sodom and Gomorrah for Northern 
adventurers and native renegades,’ * and they kei)t their word. 
The name of the ‘Invisible Empire,’ or the ‘ K.u Klux Klan,’ 
was first whisi)ered, says Judge Tourgee, in May 1808, and by 
August it was firmly establis\^ed throughout the South. Its 
first object was to restore the jftstice and order which had been 
•divorced from so-called law, to protect the rights ^nd property 
of white men, the honour and, what was mu'ch pftener uu- 
perilled, the ease, security an*!! freedom of ladies ; their liberty 
to go^about, as the q^den time, unwatched and unprotected 
without“‘^fear of insult or rudene'&s. ^Thq second and para- 
mount purpose was to recover the government of their States, 
to make the Sou^h once more'* a white man’s^feountry,’.to replace 
her fortunes tmder the control of her bond-Jide citizen®. Taxa- 
tion had been utterly divorced from representation, government 
froip intelligence^ the interests of the rulers from t^osa.of the 

^ A FooVs Eh'rand*, 
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people. All this was to be undone ; undone in some States 
by nmnbers, in others in spite of numbers — for in two or three 
States, as in Mississippi and South Carolina, the blacks were 
a clear majority ; in most the blacks the Scalawags out- 
numbered the undisfranchisod white people. It must be done 
moreover without alarming the Government at Washingtoh, 
without making the Kepublican leaders tremble for their power, 
the Abolitionists for tjie freedom of the negro, the people of the 
North for the permanence of the fruits of victory. 

And it was achieved, though slowly, gradually and par- 
tially. The very existence of a secret organieation, of a 
nearer, and more terrilTle physical force than that of the 
Federal garrisons, sufficed to break down the ascendancy of 
the C^pet-baggers ever the hegro voters. Where resistance 
was offered, coercion was relentleSslJr • employed. For the 
Southerners the new law hack no moral or «onstiti\tional 
validity. • It had been imposed by force and, as they held, 
by fraud, in violation of the unclers'landing ui)on which their 
armies had surrendered. Bather than accept it they* would 
have maintained a guerilla warfare, would have enjoyed the 
lion’s liberty in swarai) /ind forest, ejAaixsting the wealth and 
tlie patiencti of the North, the strength and endurance of the 
Federal armies, till* they wore shot down man by man. Such 
had been the misery, the humiliation, the insecurity, the 
hopeless penury of the last three years that, as an experienced 
and eminontly temperate Confederate General, well knowing of 
what KeUpoke and sure that no would have been among the 
foremost of ^he victims, said to me, ‘ Had th^ |ihot ton thpusand 
pf us, and’jihed let us alone, it would have been mercy to what 
they did.’ ® Jpdgo Toargee himself, the apch^witiioss of the 
Caf pet-baggers, repeats wjthouf denying thic cjiarges agaijist his 
order, and must be Jielckto pfead guilt;^. He, speaking an eye- 
witness, exaggerating tc^he utmost the alleged ajccesses of the 
Ku KluX| fully ad^ts that the organisation ‘ must be counted 

• This was said, Rot in*tbe exoitement of the strangle, in tBe bitterness of 
defeat, under the stihg of present suffering, but ten years after the war, when 
the speaker^ad retrievedhis fortunes and position. 
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but as the desperate effort of a proud, brave and determined 
people to secure and hold what they deemed to be their 
ri^ts ; ’ what all save fanatical believers in the abstract right of 
numbers, ignorance and poverty to rule, no matter how un- 
justly, d^pressively and dishonestly, over intelligence, property 
alld education, must admit to have been their rights. 

The confession that the ‘ bravest and strongest and best of 
the South gave their recognition and support ’ to the organi- 
sation, ‘ believing it a necessity to prevent anarchy and the 
destruction of all valuable civilisation,' conclusively proves 
how imminent was the ruin against v^iich the brain and heart 
of the nation thus revolted. Armed insurrection has been 
held by all Liberal and most Conservative historians amply 
justified by provocation far less intolerable. The ^corrupt 
despotism of Louis XV.,‘tLe insane tyranny of Paul, the stupid, 
superstitious, repressive rule of Bomba, the Austrian tyranny 
in Lombardy and Venice, were inctmparably preferable to 
the reign of the Kelloggs and Chamberlains.-. Bourbons, 
Hapsburgs, Komanoffs did not threaten the very existence, 
of civilisation, the basis of industry and the foundations of 
social order. They ditb hot eat up, in a washid anejk ruined 
country, all that four years of war had left. There was no 
danger that they would, if tolerated for Jfwo or throe years 
longer, reduce not only the State but the poojde — land- 
owners and capitalists of every class — to sheer bankruptcy. 
Armed insurrection, open civO war would have suited the 
haughty self-confident temper oi the Southern people better 
%han secret organisation, midnight terrorism»and veiled* coer- 
cion. To no people on earth could the black mask ahd cloak, 
the darkling piarch, the domestic visitations, the midnight 
Vehmgericht, the- sentences executed on victims tried in their 
absence," iiave been more utterly repugnant,, But open insur- 
rection was simply impossible ; the phoice lay between submis- 
sion to a misgovernmeiitc. effecting wider w^stb in years than 
that of the Turk in centuries, or a masked appeal tp terror 
against negro suffrage and the rule of men whom any respon- 
sible government would have consigned to the Penitentiary. 
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The negroes alone might have been coerced without serious 
violence or cruelty. No class of Southerners, least of all the 
natural rulers who thus reclaimed their rightful influeifce, 
wished to restore slavery; and once convinced of this, the 
freedmen would readily have parted with political privileges 
they did not understand and could not use. But terrified, 
encouraged and deluded by the white adventurers who were 
making rapid fortunes out of negro suffrage, the blacks re- 
sisted. - They sustained a Government equally unrighteous in 
its origin, odious and contemptible in its character, and minous 
in its tendency ; and there was no alternative, but to meet 
political superslition with practical coercion* and delusive 
promises with effective {hreats. The arch-offenders were safe 
behind the bayonets.of thd federal garrisons. 

The Invisible Eknj)ire thorouglily»d^served its name. Its 
organisation required, as, the clgsest and most clearsighted of 
hostile witn(‘sses observes, £tn afisoluto mutual confidence, a 
silepee, steadiness, fortitutle and loyalty* such as few secret 
societies have denfanded, and none perhaps have olAained. 
None Ifliicw who passed its sentences save the chiefs of the 
‘ Camm’ which executed, th em ; sfld*m, says Judge Tourgee, 
those ftom which tlidy emanated. These leaders picked frdin 
their several commands, sworn to implicit obedience, T5fty, one 
hundred or two hundred men — veteran soldiers or enthu- 
siastic youths. These mustered at some designated spot, well 
mounted, masked in crape, horse and man, ffom head to foot, 
to carfj^out orders 9 f whose nature they. were never informed 
befortduuid. Offenders whom 1!he laV could not reach, leading 
agitatoi'S, 'white or black — the former hatc(! as the worst of 
traitors, traitors in forpign pay J the latter regardfj.l as rebels 
juetiy subjeel to the juri^ictioft of the real p^^ople of thq State, 
in whose name the Ki^!&u4 acted — were threatened^ logged, 
shot or hanged. The number and* atrocity of,thesq acts of 
vengcanqe or precaution has doubtless been monstrously ex- 
aggerated. It is %ipossible to place |iny confidence in the 
statements, of aVritd^who affirms that outrages 
occurjed Jn a single State ! But enough was done to terrorise 
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the white Eepublicans and scare the negroes from the polls. The 
Invisible Empire was waging war in. the only possible fashion 
ag^nst Governments whose existence was an insult, whose 
policy was robbery, whose continuance meant universal public 
and personal ruin. The Southern people had resolved to put 
dcfwn usurpation by terrorism. The Ku Elux Vigilance Com- 
mittees, supported by a great majority of the white people, 
administering lynch law on a gigantip scale, carried out 
their purpose with characteristic determination, energy and 
ruthlessness. When that purpose was effected, the out- 
rages ceased -at once. With legal and unresisted power in 
' th&ir hands, none of the Southern pe&ple used it for purposes 
of vengeance; but till that purpose was achieved the 'reign 
of .the secret organisation was 'in truth a reign of .terror 
comparable, not to that of the Jacobins,' but to that of the 
‘ Patriots ’ of 1776. The depth and unanimity of public 
feeling were attested by the utter ’inability of authorities 
invested with all the power of the State and backed > by 
military force to prevent or punish the' acts of the Klan. 
Women and children, schoolboys and schoolgirls by hundreds 
and thousands knew encftlgh to have set them on its P;rdces ; 
blit neither terror, carelessness, temper ribr folly ever revealed 
the clue. The few professed ax>ostates knew Kttle of importance, 
or never told what they knew. The very victims could not, 
or dared not, recognise their executioners.^ 

The 4oiiiinant party in Congress were slow to believe the 
stories they heard, the reports seiit up by State and local autho- 
i^ities, the testimony of their spies. They knew their men too 
well to trust them. And again, in order to packlhe.frouse and, 
Senate with obpdient tools, as agonist the Democratic represen- 
tative^ of the Nostli, thpy had “* recopstructed ’ the Southern 
States, And fettered themselves by legal .and constitutional 
restraints. Z^ealous as their agents wer^, they could only arrest 
on sworn testimony, must produce their witnesses before local 
courts, and obtain a verdict from local juries. They did their 
best, as Judge Tourgee unconsciously betrays, to pach these 

’ A Fool’s Errand. 
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juries, but in vain. On every jury there were sure to l)e well- 
wishers of the Klan, and their ' associates feared to incur its 
hostility. 

If punishment was impossible, self-defence was scarcely 
ever attempted. The party organisation which had been in- 
stalled in full control of the States, which was alone represente'd 
in Congress, which controlled the iie.gro vote and pretended to 
be a hona-Jide majorityof the ijeople, was morally and physically 
powcrles’K- It fell to pieces, as its own advocate declares, like 
a rope of sand ; for it contained no men ea2)able of leading, 
and few bi-ave pnough -to make a stand. JBelhnd the me- 
(dianical negro vote tlie^e was no force of indej)endcnt man- 
hood. ' With the loss of its artilicial ascendancy, of the powers 
of govavnmeiit, the so-called lieimhiican i)arty ceased to exist. 
Its leaders fled to secure- their ijorsoils arid their s^wils in their 
native North : the roiH'gfwles, al«.ndoning the hna’ative minor 
office's int» which they hSd,been thrust, skhlkell out of notice ; 
the negroes, ho longer harangued., excited and inflamed, no 
-longer ^laradod^ in quasi-military fashion for an electoral holi- 
day, bul? confronted by the united ^orce of the master race to 
which tjjiey had so loii" yitlded imiilicrt submission, abandoned 
without a struggle the franchises thrust upon them, , 

The recovery was gi*adual and incomplete. From March 
1869 to March 1877 the whole pow«jr of the Federal Executive 
under General Grant was used to sustain the breaking strength, 
failing Authority and ruined,, credit of the Carjsct-bagger 
Governments. As late as 187'6 returning boards under Re- 
publican coi^trol openly falsified the votes t)f, three Southern 
States, carried "by a dcscisive mfyority for Tilden, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for thc^ Presidqnc-y. Thyy wt»c cast for 
Geddral Hayes of Ohio, ,aud turned the scale in his ftSvour. 
A Committee of fifteen, selected from both Houses of Cfongress 
and from the Bench of, fAc *Supreme Court, yjas ^appointed to 
investigate the fra^d. By a strict ■'pkrty vote, m which the 
Judges concur! 0 ( 1 , Ijke^thc merest j)oliticians, the (^onlmission 
refused .to go belfind the return of the StJtte authorities ; re- 
fused, thaibis, to ent«i;on the onlj' busijiess referred to them. 

von. II. L X. 
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But on the expiry of General Grant’s double Presidential 
term, the policy of military interference was abandoned, and 
since that time the Southern Stat(is have returned to the con- 
trol of their white citizens. Only whore, as in Virginia, these 
themselves have been really divided, has the negro vf)te been 
powerful for evil. In Presidential and Federal elections a 
‘ solid South ’ has cast its vote for its old Democratic allies. To 
that vote the Union owes its escape at the last election from 
the rule of the arch-rejireseiitative of wire-i)ulliug and corrui)- 
tion, the renunciation of the spoils doctrine, the partial 
purification Of the Civil Service, and tliii imtallation of the 
first President, sinc.e John Q. Adams, selei-ted under the control 
of public opinion hs the foremost statesnian of his party ; as 
on<8 in whose stainless personal charactt:r, tried capa^’ty and 
proven integrity the 'mass of rcsiiectabld American citizens, 
irrespective cf party, rci)oses Imjdicit confidenet!. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

FINANCES OP THE WAK. 

Confederate I’apor Why iKKiicd, ]ft>\v soon worthless— Northern Greenbacks — 
Pof»ular Eaniestness -Indiscriminate Taxation ■ Efforts to Bay off the Debt. 

Neither (J^vcnimcnt, ni or for some time after the outbreak 
of the WHr, liiid tlie <‘onra{:;e to mei't, or attempt to meet, by 
tq.xatioii auy eoiisi(h-ra]>le ])ortion of their expenses. Stitnd- 
ing on her dehmee, Hable to invasion, '^Idoekadt'. and the cap- 
ture yf her princii>aJ coAuiierciiil cities, the Sou^h could be in 
no condition to hcai' a' lu avy taxation. CNoi* were there any 
rest)urces from which such taxes could he paid. Sluv had a 
great .aggregate of wealth in her staiile croj)8, butlhat wealth 
was valuable only if exported, l^orod on her plantations or 
locked ill) in her ciliefi, '?otton and tobacco were practically 
worthless. The intiTruiition of trade rendered it bapelesB to 
derive anj’^ considerable revenue from customs. Farmers and 
planters, unable to convert their crops into cash, hud nothing 
wherewith to meet the demands of the Government. The com- 
merce, qf the South had boen»m North* rn hands; h-fcr banks, 
never vfry strong, wore forced ere .the first shot was fired ty 
suspend ^ gjieoie payments. The whole amount of gold and 
eilVer in their hands would not,pay the cost of three months’ 
war, on a large scale? , P’or |h«* same r/^ason there wa? no 
money to take up a large; ^overnmeflt loan.* "What might be 
borrowed abroad "woirid not meet the expenses incurred in 
Europe for the vjssete,%nfrl matgriar of war* thfc Soifth must 
obtain fifom Enro]|ean dockyards an^ factories.. She had no 
alternative the» Jiml^ the worst, the idost ruinoqs, and, in a 
prolonged and doubtful struggle, the least’reliable of financial 
resoufeefiV-the isswt^ of paper money reileemahle after the 
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Rtablishmcnt of her independence and convertible at pleasure 
into interest-bearing bonds; whose interest, again, during 
the war, could only be paid in pajjer. Her financial experi- 
ences r^roduced on a larger scale and with yet more disas- 
trous effect those of the United Colonics during the War of 
Independence. Of the four great commercial cities whose 
wealth is counted in all statistical statements as belonging to 
the South, Louisville, Baltimore and St* Louis were in the 
enemy’s hands; and New Orleamu after a stringent l^oclpide 
of twelve months, was also occupitin by tbo invaders. 

Paper issflqd by a revolutionai-y» or (piasi-revolutionary 
Government is always liable to rajml .dc'preciation. Its^ cha- 
racter is essentially* six-culative, and its ultimate redemptit-ii 
depends upon the fortune of war. The nPc(‘ssity whicU«origi- 
nally enforced the adoftion of so dangereus a resource presses 
ever n»ort‘ hef^’ily as the wau ^ontiuut s, and can he met, only 
in the same way. I'he ‘first issm* ihay simply rejflace 'tlui 
ordinary cnrriaicy of bank-notes, gold an^l silvtr, and lilay 
therefore maintain something like its nominal yalue^ »After 
this, the value of a iion-e\portable currency depc'uds* on its 
(piantity. If tlu' actual husiiu'ss of a eopntry dcunand^ a*cir-, 
culation of, say, one hundrcsl million dollars, aii irredeemahle 
paper currency of two hundred millions falls at once to fifty 
cents in the dollar. Tht' expenditure in gold value increasi-s 
with the prolongation of the struggh', and the lower the i)a[)er 
falls the lurgt'r must be the issues. Thus the iirst, oi-.aj, least 
the second, ste}* tak(*n launches the Treasury on an inclined 
plane on wdiich neither rest nor recovery is possihl:;.,, ' 

On October 1, lHG-1, the (’onfederate liabilities anmunted* 
tt) nearly ,S{l,ir/0,()G(.),000, of which less than half consisted of 
funded debt and the balaijce chiefly of Treasury notes. Taxa- 
tion i)roduced at' most a nominal sum oi ^f00,000,000 a year. 
By collecting' taxes in kind and otherwise,, the Govt'.rnment 
accumulated ^ome 250,000 bales of cotton, >* hich it pledged to 
Bnglish hoijdholders. The cotton W'as to be d^divered in Con- 
federate ports at about sixi)ence per i)ouud,’ and brought at 
* cotilainB from J500 IbB. tc >00 lbs. 
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the hondliolders’ risk to England; where it was worth about 
two shillings. The figures afford conclusive proof of the con- 
scientious economy exorcised under every discouragement by^ 
the Treasury. The value actually expended during three 
years and a half of war cannot have exceeded il?400, 000^00 
(80,000,000Z. sterling) . 

The nominal debt of the North was j}?2,700,000,000 
(540,(X|p,000/. sterliiig). Cyngi’t^ss had dis])laycd more courag'. 
than the Clovernuiont, an^the peoi)le more determination and 
foiTsigbt than their reju'esentatives. 'Die exjx'udiUire of a 
single year amount'd 4o nearly ^‘fSlOO, 000, OOO^ of wbicli a^xxii 
^lltt,000,000 were deffaj'ed from taxation. Th<! only circula- 
tion of the country consisted of ‘ grc'enljacks ’ or 'I’reasxn’y 
liotesr from one shilling of noininjtl.v^ilue ii])wards, issued in 
such f'xcess tliat, apart friun t[ie alarms excited by the chang- 
ing *fortuyeK of the \\gir, Hjeir ‘value 4aty Ix' ita-ken sit about 
fifty cents in tlu' dollar.* The gnwiter ^[laTt of llie debt had 
been l)()rr()w<'d at’npwai'ds of seven p('r ciait., but boials bear- 
ing fdJtt'rest hi golil were sold- at the closi; of the war at par. 
('[I*)!), the value Jt actii alj y recei\^-tLand exiuaided, tbci b’edt;ral 
(lovtfnnient probaWy jiaid from nine to twelvi' jier cent. This 
consideration — the enormous burden thrown upon "the luture 
by the de])rec.iation of the currency — has apparently been 
overlooked by tbosi' who ba.v<‘ deprecated tla* stnaiuous and 
even heroic efforts of the geiK ration who incurred the debt 
to off the gr<'a,ter ]tarP ol it. I’gsterity may fairly bo 

chaygixl with .the cost <•! utterly exc»‘])tional strugghiS iiir 
Hatiitnal* <%tsft(‘nce or imixa ial unity, wa.rs*like those'of Eng- 
land against Napoleon, of N'oilh and South Amcj-ica for inde- 
piktidencc, of*tho Northf-i'n Skit*'s to ma.iilaiji uie ihdpn. Of 
such struggles posterity rfaps the larger beueiil ; Uio*genera- 
tion which wages thei^ iiu'vitably hpars the heavier sacritic.e. 
I3ut th^s ti'inpormy I’cTiiff purcha!sml«by borrSwiiig in di'preciat- 
ing pf^jx'r what niust be rejiaid in gold, or in ttiree jier ci'iits. 
at HO iiuitead ol ti?e per cents, at par^ should* in eipiity be 
boi-mivil^ those who have adtijited so wasti'ful a method. The, 
England x)f IHlG.nflglit justly iilead’exlufustion, but with tlu' 
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restoration of prosperity certainly commenced the obligation 
to pay off a part at least of the debt. 8o long as America 
enjoys cxemiition fl'om the necessity of maintaining a standing 
army aiiid an inland customs lino, the North conld not reason- 
ably grudge a larger bnrd('n than is likely to survive the 
century, as th(i jn'ict! of the victory of 180/). 

Under pressure fi’om without, rfithc'r than fi-om any scruple 
of its own, kir. Lincoln’s Governnn'iit at last resorti,vi to a 
wholesale and indiscriminate taxa^-hm, the most hurdensome 

‘f* 

and exorbitant that any civilised Government of modern 
(times has attemi)ted; a taxation far nifire sweejung and s('Vi're 
than that which was entaih'd on England by tlie tremeiKlous 
and iirotracted of the war for indeiiendence, honour 

and' existence waged ^agavi^t llevolutionary and Tm])eriai 
France. Sidney Smith’s e]iigranimatic description of the 
fis(‘al system c/lHl l would apply, strictly and litca'sjllY. t* ti'o 
American tariff and '■excise of The No’th had no 

fjnanci(c worthy of the name ; the only idt-.a of her slaiesmen 
was to tax everything and see what yielded enough to pay tlu! 
cost of collection. The TJ.'.'i.ahlican States of the North-East 
saw and used their oppoidimity withmd..scru])le or retei’ve. 
A ])rotectivc tariff, the most oiipressive andr reckless that the 
wit of man and the grc'od of class hast'ver devised, turned the 
agony of their country to tlu^ juofit of the juanufacturers and 
mine-owners of New England and rennsylvaJiia. They made 
enormous ^pr oil Is outt of the mKnojioly secnr<;d to tly:‘m by 
tfcc Morrill tariff, out of war contracts and lucrative jobs ; they 
- established, and still maintain, a fiscal system mVder wMch a 
monstrous tribute is levied on the Ihiion for the benefit of 
a small section, ■upoii'»fi fty million consumers for the gain o/'i 
few hundv/.'d capitalists and the rrrore doubtful advantage of 
ns many thousands of opT.‘ratives. Tl;”'s shrewd and selfish 
speculation niAy have had s>o,;nothing to do with the pertinacity 
with which Ne'«’ England suiiportod the war, ••with the decisive 
majority in Congress which ajiproved every measure o/ the Ad- 
ministration and voted down cveiy effort at conciliatioii 9 ''l.vcry 
censurp on the havoc perpetrated by men Jike Shermanjand 
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Sheridan, Banks, Pope and Hunter. The West was heartily 
in (’arnest ; the doubtful States were carried by the interested 
classes. A larger number of v<»ters than ■ turned the scale 
in Mr. Lincoln’s favour in tbe election of 18fJ4 (tlic^coereed^ 
States and the military vote, which certainly was not really 
free, omitted) boliovcal themselves to have a separate and" 
sellish interest in the ascendancy of the Ilei>ublicau ])ai*ty. 
A inaju^ity of one thousand, it must be remembered, sullices 
just as eirectively as one ^ lifty thousand to cast the thirty 
electoral votes of a gn'at State on oiui side*, or the other ; so 
homogeneous ah'o manjfc i)erhaps most, Northi;i“i and AVestori^ 
States that a. class vote*<.)f a few' thousands may give an absolute 
'control of the Legislature,- the Govermuoift, the. choice of Sena- 
tT)rs, llepresentatives dnd Presidt'ptjal electors to the imrty 
Avhich bids highest t<)r it. 

But, Awhile it is ne(/^w!lli•.^■ to recognise, an^ allow*for the 
hawser motives which secTirf'd an ajjfiiliciiil su])port to the Ite- 
])idjlican i)arty, a’^ artilicial and dishoiu'st ciy for hea^’^y taxa\ 
tion,''ii* W'OuK'l be unjust to overlook the evidence which the^ 
pojtfdarity both of the war and oi^ie internal revenue system 
’allbrtj^s of the gc.'nuiHP* eiiithusiasniof a full half of the NortUth’n 
p<!ople ; the readyie.ss of hundreds of thousands to« light, the 
rarer rcadiiK'ss (.>f millions to ])ay and to (uidure a most vexa- 
tious, irritating, harassing mode of exacting payment — and 
this Ic^ng after tbe excit(.‘uient of tbe conllict was over — for the 

nia.iitteuance of the l’nion.> ’The cause scicms to%ue as bad 
• • • . • 
as ip well coul^l be ; tla- delorniiivition of a mere numeric^il 

majdility *t®« enforce a bond which they themsekxis had, 

flagrantly violated, to impos<j|tli(;ir own mere arbitrary wijl, 

ttijftir iilea of’national gi’eatn^sf?^ upon a distinct, nidepcirtlent, 

equally determined amf almost unaiTlmous fleople. ^TIJli North 

fought for empqv* unj^ for an emi»i*‘e which ’was not and never 

had been hers ; •thq* Boulh for an^ independence sk had won 

by thg sword, s{nd bad en joyed in law and .fact ever since 

the rec^nition'‘of'*the thirteen ‘ sovtu'eigii an ck independent 

Statjjtid^jy En*gland — ^if nok since the foundation of Virginia. 

Blavcvy was but occasion of th(*rupl 4 iu*e, In no sense the 
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object of tlie war. If the South had freed and ai'mcd her 
slav(!s in August 1861 , she would not have been less certainly 
or loss fiercelx' attacked, nor would the war liavc; been less 
lutblesjpjy waged or less r(!Solutcly px’essed to its only end — 
subjugation. But the patriotism of tlu' North, if unjust, 
aggressive, contemiduous of law and right, if it present a 
I)Oor appearanct; beside tlu*. boxnidle.ss devotion, uncalculating 
sacrilice, magnilicent heroism aiid^unrivalled ('nduranj-»of the 
Southerxi peo])le, was none the lef^^, genuine — a disjday of' in- 
dividual loyalty, ])opular resohitioii and political counige 
^worthy the rcTuembrance and imitatVm ()f kindred p(‘0[)les, 
in an age when political c(>wardi<-e paradi'S as statesman^hii), 
whmi lieliiless ignotanc('“ or recja:a.nt faintness assume tlie 
guise of exalted justice apd. cosmopolitan philantbroiiy,* \\li(!ti 
the weakness that Yi<‘lds to treasonable obstruction an«l 
criminal luViiiicos ma.s(|ucj‘a<loB in tlic*,;»arl) of gonc'i^’osity; niul 
men, if not classes, incapable of f>at]*i<.)tisin pretend to J>e 
above it. 


I^OTE ON TJIE rOLIcy OF HF.CON STFUCTION 

That the Reconslriictioii sclienio of C'onj.^rcss was deliberately in- 
tended to veeiire the ascendaney of the Republican faction ayahist. 
the chalices of reaction* in the Nor;;h, by (Teatin^ a iictitioiis llc- 
phblican constituency to eont’fol both the domestic *govennnenb and 
the Federal elections of the eleven conquered States, licf flircful 
studeiii of tlio records of tlie tiiue>-will bo disposed to dispute. But 
SHcli students are* vely few ; ajur tke current traditioh of Noi-tbvrn 
elerneney — as well ''as the' natural disposition of Englishmen to 
ascribe to responsible state-smen a consciemious ^esirc to do their 
best for thoir ccantj’y that jfevsoiial consis^tvy and party interests 
•will allow— must dispose jnJ'‘^eadors to receive, my accour/t of the 
conduct aad nfotives of the Bopublican leader!?, with distrust. 
Above all, thiy are Hjminclined to believe tlvii the poIiuV of the 
dominant party was at once dishoflest and viiuliclivc fhe 

Congressional niajowty i^ere animated nflt ^merely by* solhsli 
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designs/ but by a rabid irrational liatiied of a pool)le^^]lo bad fought 
so gallantly for w'liat the best jurists believed to be tlieir moral 
and constitutional riglits. No Knglislnuen who \vere not, like 
myself, familiar with the tone and temper of American politics 
and society from 18r»0 to 1H7G will readily conceive how iinscru* 
pulous was th(i spirit of party ; how fierce and vindictive the po1ic^ 
of the Congressional leaders; how shameless tlie profligacy, how 
monstrous and open the eorru])tion, liow startling tluj indillerenco 
to pemwial characiei% public. duty, and even pecuniary integrity, 
(‘ommonr^^ iminited to the y\dmiiiistration of (ieneral Clrant and 
the. dojiiiiiaiit faction in thfe Senate and tub llouso of*Kepresen- 
hitives. 

Th(^ difliirc‘nce between the American and Knglish pj’ess is stilf 
ff:::iiait ; the. former was, lifteen or tweiityftyt‘aik ago, as much hsiscr 
and more vulgar as tlse latter was ])urer and more dignified than now. 
Ihitjihe contrast hetween Congn^ss and AV^i'liament was still more 
striking. A peoi)le iiccustoyjjal t<| be ruled by ilie flower of its aris- 
tocracy caii luu'dly conceivf?ihrH*.oudttion, tope an^l heftguage of iniblic 
life in a cc)unt.ry w]j(‘re ‘ ]>olitician ’ iiyr,«(uaii* of repi'oticb. It would 
not be too much to^ay tliat the avenge li^vtd of intelligence and cha- 
iact(*i;ijj Congress during thejJeriod of lleconktruction was scarcely 
higluir *thaii that whi‘-jli i)revails ai^jong tlie nprosentatives of tho 
Irish National League. Thv> universal corf uption introducedd)y the 
war, AyiUi its sudden, e/’oniious, unmaiiagcahle extension expcjii- 
diture and its tendency to identify the party interests of the Hepubli- 
can Adiiiinistration with the Union cause, secured toleration for the 
woj’st malpractices, and prevented cxjiosures wliich threatemjd to 
weaken the Government ; dt*graded alike the intellectna-l and tho 
luora^ fWiiiidard of puhlii? nw'u.^ Jrhe tone of political cftn\'(i]’sation 
would hiixv. astonished an Knghsli gentlenia’n accustomed to flic talk 
of K ^glish ymay Vlubs when {ja: ty spirif. runs highest. In the ileforifi 
and in tlTe*Car1ftm alike it is a,s?jumed that tlio integrity of statesmen, 
* the •impartiality of judges, the.h>yally of the services, is aJ>ove 
si^Sjiicion . elder readiu’s wlf rcmeml/f*!* the' sur}>risG ^excited 

wluui the private secretafy ^f a Ministf'r. tlui most Ju'ai’tilJ" hated 
in England, wasfacc^usi^l of dahhiing iii the Uufids. The mere in- 
discrelioii ruined ftim^^iSit no one dreflAicd tha1i»lii!^ cTliie^ was oven 

' Oil guno 7, tlie Sc*iiat<‘, Mr. J>avis of^MaKsac)ui^:eUs wy<I that ‘the 

]>arainonnt ghjoct of (lin l^dical partj' was couliiniaiice in oni(!f\>an<l powor, and 
their ckicl means ifogio*sulTraf 3 :e ; aT^d the nuiehiiu'ry was a perpetual fiowl for 
j aiid>])iotectioii i$t loyal citizens of Alric^in descent.’ — Wilson’s Liccun- 

strticiiun,, p. 'JOli. 
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aware of it. One of Graiit’« favourites, a Cabinet Minister, was 
convicted of corruption ; and the general feeling was that he was 
not more guilty but more uiiluc>ky than others. I can myself vouch 
for.the^act that Ministers and loading Senators were assumed, in 
general conversation, to make fortunes in Wall Street by the use of 
oflifcial information and political influence. The idea was not put 
forward as an accusation, but as a matter of course. 

The debates of Congress, the Bcpublican organs, the contem- 
porary writings of partisans, were marked by a violence and ferocity 
of feeling, thought and lajjguage tluit^ to a reader of J^-day; are 
unintclligfble if not'"'nicredible. Ifr. Wilson’s history of • tlio 
Reconstruction *measui'e,s records with •j)assionak5 sympathy ex- 
pressions of sectional animosity, charge^"^ i^ot merely falst and 
foul, hut devoid of aii;f sho^ of reasoji, and often palpably •impossiW^t 
dafly flung out against the whole Sonthejn pi^.ople, their d^- 

tinguislicd statesmen noblest soldiers?. Tliaddcns Stevens 

was the leader of the Repuhlicay pa^: in the House ; the rest of 
those whose ufterjiiices.! quote •below w<?^ average exponents &f its 
feeling.'^ 

^ Mr« ^^tevens said, May ft, 1S0G^. *Do not, I pmy,^adiiiit those who have 
slaughtered )jalf a inillfon of ouv conuttymon until their eJothes dried, ^ 

and until they arc reclad. I do not wisli to sit side hy side with men ’vfliose gar- 
ments smell of the blood of viy lii^ffrod. Gentlemen seem to forget the aeenes 
which were enacted hero years ago. . . . Would have those men back agaii* 
to rc-cnact ^liose scenes ? "Wait till I am gone, 1 ]>’*ay yon.’ 

On Deoemb(!r IS, IHOfJ, Mr. Htevens said ; * WitlioulPthe riglit of suftVage in 
the late Slave States, I believe the slaves liad far better been left in bondage. 
The doctrine of a white man’s government is as atrocious as the iiifamruft 
sentiments that damned the late Chief Justice to everlasHnr; fauiCj and I fear 
to ever lastirm fire 1 ’ Thaddeus titevens, by E. 13. Callender, t 

On March 19, 18G7, on J.ho Confiscahcftiliill, he said : ‘While Iwojildnot be 
^loody -minded, yet if I had my wg,y I would long ago have organised a inilitary 
tribunal yndermiliiarj^power, and 1 would have put Jefferson and MtJui 

mefuihers of his Cabinet on trial for the murtlers at Anderson vTllc, murders at^ 
Salisbury, the shooting down of our piispners of in cold blood. Every man 
of tliem is responsilfle foirttose crimes? I^was a mockery to try«that wicked ^llpw 
Wirz, ajd make him jRs 2 )onsibl« for acts of whigh the Confederate Cabinet were 
guilty. Of cburse they should be condemned? Whcjfher thejy should be executed 
afterwards 1 giv^ no oijinion, the questiomof coniiscation, 1 think that 

a man who^ias vAird^ed a thozisat.^ nicn^tvlu) muM'obl^cd a thousand widotvs 
ami orphansj who luis burned down a thousand ho^4J.'<w(!)^escai)cs well if, owning 
,gfl00,000, he is firled ;j?r>(),00Q as a punishment and to rcg,mij: his ravafes. 1 do 
not say^nor do4 ask that anyone should be execiit^ in this country. There 
hasgot*to be a sickly humanity hero which I dare not get ^ong side offoi;fear 
I nii^ht catch it.’ _ ^ ^ 

On June MS'. Windoin of Minnesota said •(referring to the. Presi- 
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The wholesale confiscation of Soutl>em property was deliberately 
recommended by the responsible leaders of the party. 

Mrs. Lee’s property at Arlington was confiscated by Mr.iincoln 
without pretext of law, and turned into a national cemetery. Bopie 

dent’s j)olicy) : ‘ This grand panacea for all our political ills is based upon the 
theory that the people who iittoiiipted by violence and perjury to destroy the 
(Tovnrnment, who waged a vtnst wicked and diabolical four years’ war for the 
establishment of a slaveholding empire upon the ruins of tlie Keiuiblic, who 
vturdercii mir soldiers in cold Idood, who fired owr hotels filled v'ith women and 
childncn, wl%j starved onr soldiers to death in loathsome prison-pens within 
sight of storehouses groaning v^h (Vmfedcrate Ji^i^jlies, ivho pMuted the 
fount a Ins of life by knowinyly in oc ala ting prisoners with tJie virus of amtnic- 
less disease which will scoift gej.heiu to tludr graves and ontg.il untold suffering 
upon tlicdr innocent olTsprftgi who laid down their arms only wlieii our 
virirorious bayonets were at their throats, aiul wHen professing to accex>t 

the issups of the^^al^ ass(C^sinale(l the nation's honoured ehiefi- ihni this people, 
"wiflioT|l any evidence of wpentance, but with ^vgry indication of sorrow for*tho 
Most eaus(s’ and of l)itter Ji'«itred towards it the Ihfionj and its defenders, have 
smldeply become sufficiently loyf^Hobe titisj.f;d with all the riglds and ira^ichisos 
tJiey have ropQuneed or forfeit'd ; tlfat in Mieeepting the.siti^ition ’ tlie^^ have 
entitled themsek es to step at oncerumjiiestione^f froiB the rebel Congress and the 
rebel camps into the hall.*- of legislation, to laws for the Republic wlych they 

^avc sc» recently tried in vjiin to destroy ; tobeeonn* theguardians of onr widows, 
orphans afid disabled soldiers, and cuslodians of all the civil and political riglits 
of tlie huTuble coloured patriots whom they /It^d in jlavery as long as they could/ 
• June 8, Mr. Shellaba*g(*r of Ohio said : ‘ Tliey framed iniquity and ,ipf- 

versal nft.irder into law. Tlu y besieged for years your ca])rtal, and sent your 
bleeding aimies, in vout^ back liere\ii)on the very saneliiavies of your national 
power. Their pirates burned your uiianned eommeree upon every sea. They carved 
the hones of your vnhnried Jientes hi to ornaments, and drank from, goblets made 
of their skulls. They 2^<d son ed your foimtains, put mines under your soldiers^ 
2yiistms^ c^ganised hands whose lead ei s were concealed in your homes, and whose 
'commi^iLfyis ordered the torch and ye rh tie fever f > he^carried to ynur cities and 
ta yotir women and childVen. They jdanned one ? lirersal bonfire of the Noi'tl)^ 
from Lake On/ario fo the Missouri. They murdered, hy^systems of s^rvatuni 
and exposure J[l(),?)8t) of your sons, /is brarr and heroic as ever martyrs were. 
^hey destroyed in the five years of horr^de war another army so large that it 
won reach almost, round the ;Jobe inj^narching coigns ; wid then, to giv<ftho 
a fitting close, ^iid to vimeenir^te into ^le crime, atl^that is 
criminal in crime jind all that %s detestable in barl^arism, ihe^ killed the 
President of the Ujiited^SfoTi^f 

‘Let the revolted slate^ base their Ilepifbtican Stale Govennuiuits u])oii a 
general an^ sin cere Joy^^ilty of Die people and come to us und#*r the jj:uarantee» 
of this renev^d union, andV^’c hail their coming aTid the hourthgt brings them. 
If you ask again, ffliiipdse such gep^'ral loyally shofild never reappeifl’, shall 
thoy^be deptgndencies forever? Sir, convince me that the case is sujiposablc, 
then with the deepest siyrc^' I answer — Foil j;vki; ! ’ 
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sixteen years elapsed before -law was so far restored that her heirs 
were allowed toAring the case to trial, when the ‘ martyr Presi- 
dent’s ’ Act was -^versed, as one of lawless spoliation. 

. Such was tilt tone and language of the authors of Reconstruc- 
tion, one and all ; language to be paralleled only in the ravings of 
thh Jacobin Club and the Carmagnoles of Barr^jre. They did not 
hesitate to ‘ draw an indictment against a nation.’ Men, tlie most 
honest of whom had been themselves Secessionists, forgetting that 
the arbitrament of the sword, in settling the fact, left -tlfe right 
exactly where it was in 1789 and demanded th^ff the ‘van- 

quished siiould not fxiiy renounce bufr denounce the principle which 
they and their fathers hud uplicld from ‘the<,very foundation of the 
Uifion ; should plead guilty, not to nii^ifdl*tiine or mistake, *but to 
crime ; should apostfttise ,from their faith, stigmatise their ler.di“KS, 
and dishonour tiie dead whq had died beneath the Starry (^u)ss Jor^ 
law and right, for frcedfpir knd fatlierland. As well might Crojn- 
well have called on tlie vanquisl^d (^^waliers to abjure episcopacy 
and the Prayei: B^ok, to set their signtft<ires to tlie death -wa*i:rant 
of the Royal Martyr. <^As i^gell might Halifax y^ind Rt?chi'\stor liave 
been er.cluded from the Parliaments of William 111. till they should 
do public penance ‘for resisting the Exclusion Pill. 
which thus coutoundod its la^.est and extrefnest dogmas with the 

^ In September, 1805, Mr. Stevens delivtvecKa speech in the city of Ijaiv 
caster, in which Iffe advocated the confiscation of tlie jiroporty of all th# leading 
rebels whose estate vras worth ^10,000, or wtiosc It-iid exceeded *200 acres 
in quantity. He estimated that one-tenth of the whites only would lose their 
property by such a proceeding ; yet that most of the real estate would be con- 
fiscated, it being held by the few. Of Uie property thus to be taken from the 
wealthy rebels, he declared that justice demanded that forty acres o^it should 
be given to each freedman^ and the balaiil;e sold to liquhlate tlie natienftl debt.* 
<He calculated that by this procegs the sum of 3,500,000,000 dollars would fle^w 
into the jiublic tveasujy, enough to pay off the debt contracted m Jthe siV^juga- 
tion of the Southern iieoide.’ * " " • 

On February 8, 1805, Mr. G. W. J^nlian of Indiana, characterising the con- 
flict at, a war of the poojd^, said : ‘ Tiieij, (the Rfjople) expect dhat Congre^ will 
pass a Ijill for the cocflscation tof the fee of rel^l landholders, and the^ expect 
the President wall approve it. They ex^iecf that Congress^ will jirovide for the 
reconstruction of the rebel Stat^ by systematiG^egislation, which shall gua«- 
rantee liepublican Gevernmen'^s^t:' each^of th»s€t Stj^tes, and the complete 
enfranchisement of the neAjro. . f t'liey expect tliqi^ Cejngress will iirovidc for 
parcelling ^ut ih(f forfeited and confiscated lands of th^re^els in sisiall home- 
steads ainengUhe sMiers and seamen of the a fit reward for their 

valour ,*‘arid a security agdinst the ruin oust monopoly of the“soil in the — 

A Meview of the Political Conflict in America, by AlexSuidcr Harrid« New York, 
187J5. P. 396. ' ^ 
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eternal, unalterable, unmistakable principles of* right and} wrong, 
leaders who could regard the most heroic struggle recJided in 
history as a national crime, a difference of constityiioual principle 
as a moral iniquity — for secession, not slavery, ^pdlLthe o&mce for 
which^ the South was reviled, and lialf her soldiers^ere giiij^y, not 
of secession, but only of loyalty to their States — was not likely to 
admit of a distiiKjtion between the maintenance of its own domina-* 
tion and the welfare of the country. To men in such a temper, 
next flb Jihe security affqfded for the permanence of their own power, 
it was theVtrongest recommendation of tJie Reconstruction that it 
wounded the pride, outragec^tho conviction^ humiliated the self- 
respect and ruined the prosj)ects of tlie Soutliefil^pepplc. * 

‘The Prostrate St^tel is an account by an yltra-Republican^ 
journalist of tlie ‘ Carperbar^.’ Government of South Carolina. It 
iV a tjur a\Wage picture of.fVc rulers and^Ihe condition of the 
• Health Snider the RecOnstisLictiou Acts.| I quote a* few illustrative 
passages 

‘fThc last j^dniinistvalion z\i\o h&nd and Igft f)j^'cck1essnoRS and 

audacity wittio^t paralW. Tlic \lii«vos luid combine to aid one another. 
It iRok a combination the i)rinci])al aui-hontios to f(ot at tho Treasury, and 
•Jiey had to share the plunder alike.’J-T/^e ]*rostrate dilate'* J.®R. Pike. New 
York, \^l4. P, 

_ ^ 

‘ Tflie present Governor was Speaker of The Icftit House, and he is creditejL 

with hajiiiR issued duriiif^ his term in oilice. over ;Jjf4()0,00e of jmy “certificalas,” 
which are still unredeemed aijl for which tluTO wr iTo appropriatiori, but which 
must be saddled on the taxpayers sooner or later. The Blue Bidge llailroad 
scrip is another scandal embracing several millions of pure stealings. 'Ihe 
case is briefly this: Some years ago a charter was obtained for a railroad 
across tlie southern end of tbe Blue Ridge from South Carolina into Kcn- 
.tiicky. was dilflcult work, ancUtl^ Sltatt^ j.romised its aid on pertain con- 
ditions. *riic road w^as^jever made, an i these conditions were never fulfille<l, 
but since thejn^stomtion the State oblH|{itiawB were authorised to be issued^ 
But tfus walj no4 .the worst of jt. ^Tlie sum autliorised was ^1,80^,000. It 
•turns, out thfft on the strength of this . authority over ^5,000,000 has been 
issued. It was rendered available to till holders by being ... iflv jcceivabl^ for 
ta^sTand*in tljis way l»as gof sprea# alroad. TflhVholc scheme lyiB been 
for the moment frustrated by*a % cisioii of life courts Tihat the entiiie trans- 
action IS fraudulent and vaid from the start. With ^.'i,000,000*of this stuff 
*afloat, which the Legislata?# c^ legalise -^he members a 9 i£^ 4 j|,g.id enough, 
what hope is there that tfie^tatc will csoSS^ liability f<®r ihh emission ? ’—16. 

p. 26. 

‘ The new Goveyior l^all the reputation of spending ^60,000 or 4 0,000 a 
year 9 on*,a salary of ;^*3,/>b0, but his financial operations are taken as a matter 
of course, aM only referAtJ^ to with a slight shriyr of tlie shoulders.’ - Ib, p, 20. 
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‘ The total amount of the stationery bill of the H 9 U 8 e for the twenty years 
preceding 1861 averaged ;(f400 pel annum. Last year it was ^16,000.’ 

* Last year the^Treasury was in great straits on one or two occasions for 
money tp anticipm the taxes. Some of the banks » came to its aid and 
advanced about They were this year compelled to go before the 

Joimuittee of Claims to get reimbursed. The shameless rascals refused to 
pa;^ ihe claim unless they were allowed to bag some 15 or 20 per cent, of it for 
their share! Another plan was .the subsidising of nearly all the newspapers. 
One lump sum of ^75,000 was divided in sums varying from ,^1,000 to ^7,000, 
and a list of the papers subsidised was published by order of the Legislature.* 

— J5. p. ao. , 

‘ The whole amount of the printing bills of the State last year (1872) it is 
computed t(for evcry^XXfvf hero has to be part guesswork) aggregated the 
immense sum of ^^600, 000.’ — J5, p. 31, 

^ ^Some notorious plunderers had, a year or ^^w^bef ore, obtained a elfarter to 
furnish the city of Charleston with pure vliter. They vefijsed to executo^the 
work in order to extort a bonus from the city itself for the charter. Tlie city 
declined to be robbed in this vrayl and went to tlTe Lcf^islaturc for a ne\t 6harA»r. 
Everybody was in favour of Civing % except those interested in the old one. The 
knavcs,gby their boldness, were able to'defealuthc city and prevent the passage 
of the bill. Thi^waa accopiplisbcd in tho^Senftti > by a black man, who declared 
his purpose to defeat the miaasuir;^; by obstrucUve proce&lings. J?h*e Senate was 
a unit for it, with the exception of three or four intcrfstccl in tlie old chafter, 
whom tKis sabie legislator led. After % wearisome contest, in which tli^. 
arts of legislative! ’»struction were practised, this .Senator liiially 'moved an 
amendment providing for the intiv-duction of hot water, and on this absurd 
pjonosition talked several liours in a nigiU session, threatening to talk all 
nignt. In this Amy the y)atierice of llic Sen^e was finally exhauF^ed, ani 
with an o>^‘r whelming majority in favour of tlA-measgre gave up the contest 
with the black filibuster, and allowed him to defeat the Bill. Who shall say 
after this that Sambo any longer needs “ Caipct-baggers ” to lead him ? ’ — 
Ib. p. 60. 

The Sta^e Legislature appropriated ^^700, 000 for the purpose cf buying 
Und for the freedmen. c 

‘ * The parties concerned in tlje application of the' money b^an at <jnco to 

rob the $tate, and rol^ the freedmen of the advantages proposed lyy the appro* 
priatior . They bouglit land worthless for ^he^bject in view, an^ by collusion^ 
witl^ the sellers, paid for it at a low priqe and charged it to the State at a high 
one ; tlos swindling tlie SCate out itf. appix>priation and tfie negfoes <»vt of 
the landa^i.’ — Ib, p. 166^ < 

‘ The total sum expended in the purchase of Is^dscas 'khown by the deeds 
on file in thc%P«Sice is ^^'677,517' leaving a digerencc^of ^''224, 620.40, which, so* 
far as the records 'of this office sbixv^'is totUlly unac^urfiKed for.’ ^ 

* ‘ One Ft J. MoAcs, jun., from Brooklyn, New York, v«aB,the Speaker of the 

* ® 

■ T * ' ""n <: ; 

J/The treasurer roporls that he has paid^ on account of the Land Commiasion 
$90,058.25, DiHking a total cxiieiM^iture of i8(», 137.44.’— i>. 150. 
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House. There was a negro member of the House, by n^mo Whipper, who was 
the proprietor of fast horses. Moses and Whipper liad made up a match race 
for ^1,000 a side. The race was fixed to come off on the said 4th day of 
March ; and. the explanation of the recess on that day^s that the House 
adjourned to attend this horserace. The race was ruru^i f the Speaker lost 
the bet of ^1,000. Three days afterwards, on the day of^nal adjournraei^ 
and the very last thing done in the House, as shown by the journair^lirfBa 
motion made by Whipper, “that a gratuity of ^1,000 be voted to the ISpj'effiBr 
of this House for the dignity an^ability with which he has presided over its 
deliberations.” .The motion was passed b^ a large majority.’ — Ib. p. 199 
et^eq? - 
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